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EDITORIAL     NOTE. 

The  editor  much  regrets  the  unavoidable  delay  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  the  volume  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
World's  Temperance  Congress ;  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  that  have  arisen  since  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Temperance  League  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  its  venerated  Secretary,  whose  last  message  to  his  fellow, 
workers  in  the  cause  is  contained  on  the  next  page,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  prepared,  and  with  this  explanation  all  our  friends  will  doubtless 
be  willing  to  rest  content.  The  appearance  in  various  directions  of 
most  ot  the  leading  papers  has  given  them  wide  publicity  already, 
but  the  volume  now  presented  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  movement  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


PREFACE     BY    THE     LATE     ROBERT    RAE. 

THE  practical  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  so  self-evident 
that  a  prefatory  note  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  claims  of 
justice  did  not  demand  a  grateful  acknowledgment  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  kindly  complied  with  the  Editor's  request 
for  papers.  We  trust  that  the  great  appreciation  already  accorded 
them  by  the  members  of  the  Congress  may  be  speedily  followed  by  a 
wider  recognition  of  their  value,  since  we  do  not  remember  in  our  long 
experience  of  Temperance  work  a  series  of  papers  more  worthy  of  the 
general  public  confidence. 

In  commencing  the  important  work  of  the  New  Century,  temper- 
ance men  and  women  have  no  reason  to  hesitate  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  that  have  hitherto  guided  them  in  the  conduct  of  their 
beneficent  enterprise,  their  efficiency  having  been  established  beyond 
fhe  possibility  of  dispute  by  all  intelligent  people  who  have  given  their 
minds  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  question.  Surely  the  great 
work  now  remaining  is  to  enlighten  and  influence  by  every  possible 
means  those  who  are  still  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  movement. 

If  the  correspondence  that  has  reached  us  from  various  quarters 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on,  the  Congress  has  imparted  new  life  to 
many  who  had  grown  weary  in  well  doing,  but  from  whom  good  work 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  ;  our  greatest  hope,  however,  comes 
from  those  young  men  who  may  have  derived  inspiration  from  the 
variety  of  progress  attained  during  the  marvellous  century  now  nearly 
closed,  and  who  feel  the  responsibility  of  endeavouring  to  win  for  the 
new  century  laurels  of  moral  progress  surpassing  any  yet  gained  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirited  "  Call  to  Arms  "  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Belgian  Temperance  Association  of  Students,  is  one 
that  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked  ;  what  might  not  be  expected 
if  the  collegians  of  the  world  should  earnestly  unite  with  other  young 
men  and  women  in  opposing  the  great  enemy  of  their  best  and  purest 
life  ? 

Another  important  point  needing  impressive  enforcement  upon 
many  classes  of  the  people  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Temper- 
ance movement  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  almost  every  form  of 
industrial,  social  and  religious  progress.  The  "drink  curse"  is  not 
only  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude  in  itself,  but  is  the  prolific  source 
of  many  others  upon  which  much  expensive  labour  is  constantly  ex- 
pended— labour  which  might  to  a  large  extent  be  prevented  if  all  our 
practical  philanthropists  were  to  become  active  abstainers.  Since 
Temperance  reform  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  every  other  elevating 
movement  and  is  antagonistic  to  none,  it  .has  been  to  us  a  cause  of 
surprise  and  wonder  that  with  their  experience  of  social  work,  so  many 
good  people  have  found  it  possible  to  refrain  from  joining  our  ranks. 
Let  a  special  effort  be  made  during  the  coming  years  to  enlist  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  are  still  apathetic  in  regard  to  this  world-wide 
crusade  against  "the  enemy  of  the  race." 


WORLD'S    TEMPERANCE    CONGRESS:    1900. 


CALL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 

THE  Committee  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  realizing 
that  the  holding  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  during 
the  year  igoo  will  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing 
have  decided  to  organize  a  "  Close  of  the  Century  Congress  " 
in  June  of  that  year,  and  give  this  early  intimation  of  the  same  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  kindred  organizations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  programme  of  the  Congress  will  be  conceived  upon  the 
broadest  possible  lines,  and  will  necessarily  include,  in  addition  to 
historical  surveys  of  the  varied  developments  of  Temperance  work, 
carefully  prepared  presentations  of  the  accumulated  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Temperance  position  in  its  numerous  aspects.  An 
opportunity  will  be  taken  during  the  ensuing  year  to  consult  the 
representative  organizations  upon  the  details  of  the  programme  ;  in 
the  meantime,  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  expressions  of 
that  cordial  approval  which  they  are  assured  will  be  accorded  to  this 
proposal,  along  with  such  suggestions  as  may  be  useful  in  its 
promotion. 

The  Committee  have  in  their  possession  a  most  interesting  souvenir 
of  the  First  World's  Temperance  Convention,  called  by  one  of  the 
League's  predecessors,  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and  held  in 
London  in  1846,  in  the  shape  of  the  Register  of  attendance  containing 
the  autograph  names  of  those  present  at  the  several  sittings  ;  a  recep- 
tion to  the  survivors  in  that  list  would  be  a  striking  feature  in  the 
Convention  of  1900,  the  proceedings  at  which  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  movement,  and  must  inevitably  carry  a  powerful 
influence  into  the  New  Century. 

Lambeth  Palace,  F.  Cantuar, 

November  ist,  1898.  President. 


A     HYMN 

the    World's    Temperance    Congress,    London. 

SUNG     AT     THE 

GREAT     DEMONSTRATION      IN      EXETER     HALL, 

On    Wednesday,    13th  June,   1900. 


Tune  :  Cassel. 

Gathered  from  the  East  and  West — 

Island,  Continent,  and  Zone, 
Unto  Thee  we  make  request, 

Worshipping  before  Thy  throne; 
Lord  !   upon  our  Congress  shine. 
Bless  our  work,  and  own  it  Thine. 

For  the  Temperance  cause  we  meet, 

Heart  with  heart,  and  hand  in  hand  ; 
In  each  face  a  friend  we  greet — 

We  are  one  united  band  : 
As  our  fathers  were,  so  we, 
By  Thy  help,  resolve  to  be ! 

Give  us  love,  and  give  us  light. 
Knowledge,  wisdom,  strength,  and  zeal, 

Courage  for  unflincning  fight 
With  the  foes  of  human  weal : 

In  this  war  is  no  release, 

Till  the  sacred  conflict  cease  ! 

Errors,  habits,  customs,  laws, 

Making  for  an  evil  end — 
All  that  checks  the  Temperance  cause, 

Vanquish,  Lord,  and  it  defend  : 
May  the  thrones  of  Bacchus  fall, 
And  Thy  kingdom  rule  o'er  all  ! 

For  successes  old  and  new. 

Gladsome  praises  now  we  pay. 
And  for  greater  work  to  do 

Arm  and  aid  us,  day  by  day  : 
On  our  world-wide  Movement  shine! 
Speed  it,  Lord,  for  it  is  Thine  I 

Dawson  Burns,  D.D. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OFTHE  CONGRESS 


TO     ALL     WHO     ARE     INTERESTED     IN     THE     WORK     OF 

PROMOTING  TEMPERANCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


THE  President  of  the  Congress  congratulates  the  Members  thereof 
now  present,  and  the  various   Temperance  Organizations  that 
have  sent  them  here  on  the  noble  record  of  what  has  been   done 
in  the  past,  and  the  sure  hopes  that  it  is  now  possible  to  entertain 
for  the  future. 

The  Temperance  Cause  is  specially  distinguished  by  this  charac- 
teristic, that  though  it  has  moved  and  is  still  moving  very  slowly,  it 
has  never  yet  gone  back  in  its  steady  progress.  It  has  won  its  way  in 
Science,  in  Religion,  in  Politics,  in  general  Public  Opinion.  It  has  not 
yet  achieved  a  final  triumph,  but  it  has  silenced  most  of  the  objections 
which  long  hindered  its  advance  ;  it  has  made  ridicule  ridiculous  ;  it 
has  reversed  the  arguments  founded  on  what  is  necessary  for  health, 
for  steady  labour,  for  long  life;  it  has  put 'an  end  to  the  charge  of 
being  an  eccentricity;  it  has  compelled  a  great  trade  to  admit  that  the 
fruits  of  that  trade  as  now  carried  on  are  a  gigantic  evil  ;  and  the  one 
argument  that  still  holds  its  ground,  that  the  use  of  intoxicants  con- 
tributes to  human  enjoyment,  is  beginning  to  lose  its  force  as  we  contrast 
the  misery  of  the  home  of  the  drunkard  with  the  happiness  of  the  home 
of  the  sober. 

But  there  still  remains  one  enemy  to  be  encountered  that  is  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  all  the  enemies  we  have  encountered 
yet,  and  that  is  the  indifference  of  men  in  general,  and  even  of  very 
good  men,  to  the  duty  of  helping  our  fellows  who  have  yielded  or  are 
in  danger  of  yielding  to  this  most  terrible  temptation.  To  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  it  is  a  cause  of  unending  astonishment  that 
there  should  be  so  many  to  pass  the  whole  matter  quietly  by. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  sense  of  duty  to  look  into 
the  question  for  themselves,  and  then  decide  whether  they  can  dis- 
regard it  any  longer.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  sins  which  may 
be  pronounced  more  mean,  more  polluting,  more  deadly,  but  assuredly 
no  other  so  terribly  mischievous.  Look,  we  beseech  you,  and  judge, 
and  then  ask  your  consciences  whether  it  is  possible  to  stand  aloof  and 
leave  the  evil  to  take  its  course. 

F.  Cantuar. 


THE  WORLD'S  CONVENTION  OF  1846. 


TWO  VETERANS'   PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES. 


I.— BY  MR.  THOMAS   HUDSON,   F.S.S. 

IN  a  courteous  letter  I  received  from  the  Reception  Committee, 
I  was  asked  to  accept  honorary  membership  of  the  Congress 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  was  present,  and  took  part, 

in  the  World's  Temperance  Convention  of  1846.  While  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  accede  to  their  request  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Congress  by  the  Temperance  Building  Society, 
founded  in  1854,  and  of  which  Mr.  John  Mann  and  myself  are 
now  the  only  two  remaining  original  directors.  I  am  also 
appointed  to  represent  the  Western  Temperance  League,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Vice-President.  This  organi- 
zation was  originated  in  the  village  of  Street,  near  Glaston- 
bury, on  June  19th,  1837 — ^^at  is  to  say,  the  day  before  the 
Queen's  accession  to  the  throne. 

It  may  interest  the  audience  to  know  that  on  Wednesday 
last  I  completed  sixty-four  years  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  having  signed  the  pledge  on  June  6th,  1836, 
after  a  meeting  held  by  that  Boanerges  of  the  North,  "  honest  " 
James  Teare.  My  pledge-card  (within  the  frame  I  hold  in  my 
hand),  which  has  a  place  among  my  modest  collection  of 
pictures,  reads  as  follows  : — 

•*  ©ijift  is  io  cevtifu  tljat 

THOMAS    HUDSON 

IS    A    MEMBER    OF 

THE  BRISTOL  TEE-TOTAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY, 

HAVING    SIGNED    THE    FOLLOWING 

glecla^*rttic»n: — 

We  agree  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  Liquors  except  for  Medicinal 
purposes  and  in  Religious  Ordinances.'" 

So  far  from  not  acting  up  to  the  conditions  thus  imposed,  this 
free  and  easy  kind  of  pledge  was  not  sufficiently  radical  to  meet 
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with  my  approval.  I  have  not  once  tasted  intoxicating  drink 
as  a  medicine,  and  rapidly  recovered  from  a  serious  attack  of 
cholera,  with  which  I  was  seized  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Island 
of  Jersey  in  1845.  Nor  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to  take  advantage 
of  the  exceptional  clause  which  allowed  me  to  use  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Wine  to  me  was 
a  mocker,  and,  with  my  views,  emphatically  so  when  used  in  any 
religious  service. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  never  followed  the  custom  of  offering 
intoxicating  liquor  to  my  friends  or  domestics.  If,  as  I  was 
early  convinced,  alcohol  was,  per  se,  a  poison,  and  on  that  ground 
abstained  from  its  use,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  poison  other 
people. 

According  to  the  poet's  dictum — 

"  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready-made." 

While  in  more  primitive  days  ready-made  critics  were  many, 
ready-made  speakers  were  few,  and  those  available  had  little  else 
to  offer  than  their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  manual  work  could 
be  performed  without  beer.  We  did  not  then  invite  genteel  or 
great  speakers  (so-called) ;  but  i/o- people  were  greatly  in  demand, 
and  the  bigger  the  testifier  the  more  weighty  and  convincing  was 
his  example  1 

I  was  early  engaged  in  the  public  advocacy  of  the  cause, 
when  to  be  a  good  pedestrian  was  accounted  an  additional 
advantage  in  a  temperance  advocate.  My  first  journey  on  foot, 
in  company  with  a  working  man  (out  of  work)  was  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  Cheddar  (seventeen  miles  from  Bristol),  and  at  the 
close,  we  were  encouraged  by  twenty  of  the  villagers  signing  the 
Bristol  "  Tee-Total  Temperance  Pledge." 

The  time  placed  at  my  disposal  precludes  my  speaking  at 
greater  length,  and  so,  commending  to  your  perusal  my  lately 
published  "  Personal  Recollections  of  the  W^orld's  Temperance 
Convention  of  1846,"  I  have  only  now  to  express  my  desire 
that  the  World's  Temperance  Congress  of  igoo  may,  in  all 
respects,  prove  an  unqualified  success. 

II.— DR.    DAWSON     BURNS. 

MY  own  relation  to  the  World's  Temperance  Convention  was 
of  a  threefold    character.     As    Assistant  and  afterwards 
Joint  Secretary  to  the  National  Temperance  Society,   I 
was  actively  engaged  with  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
up   to   the    end  of  June,   1846.     I   was  also  a  delegate   to  the 
Convention   from    a   Temperance   Society   connected    with    my 
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father's  congregation.  And,  thirdly,  I  was  the  Official  Reporter 
of  its  proceedings,  only  a  small  portion  of  my  notes  being  used 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Convention  Volume  edited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Beggs.  Six  months  before  it  was  held,  invitations  to 
the  Convention  were  issued  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society  having  this  matter  in  charge,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hey  worth,  and  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company, 

The  Convention  sat  on  five  days,  from  August  4th  to  8th,. 
holding  two  sessions  each  day,  that  time  of  the  year  being 
chosen  to  meet  the  convenience  of  American  friends  who  were 
coming  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  later  in  the  same  month.  The  Convention  met  in  the 
large  room,  or  theatre,  of  the  City  of  London  Literary 
Institution,  Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  members  of  the 
Convention  numbered  304,  of  whom  thirty-three  represented  the 
Temperance  Movement  outside  the  British  Isles.  Of  these 
thirty-three  members,  twenty-eight  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  included  some  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  Temperance 
reformers  of  that  country.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  author  of 
the  celebrated  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance  ;  the  Rev.  (Dr.) 
John  Marsh,  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union  ;  and  Dr.  Reuben  Mussey,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Medical  advocates  of  Temperance  from 
the  origin  of  the  Reform.  The  twenty-ei'^^ht  members  from 
America  also  embraced  Elihu  Burritt,  "the  learned  blacksmith," 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Frederick  Douglass  of  Anti- 
slavery  fame. 

Among  the  271  Home  members  of  the  Convention,  there 
was  not  to  be  found  one  Peer,  Temporal  or  Spiritual ;  not  one 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  not  one  lady,  though  there  were 
then  honourable  women,  not  a  few,  who  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  Temperance  gathering.  Of  distinguished  absentees,  were 
Father  Mathew,  who  had  visited  London  three  years  before  and 
taken  70,000  pledges,  Joseph  Livesey,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  Edward 
Grubb,  and  other  men  of  renown  in  the  Temperance  sphere. 

I  have  carefully  analysed  the  list  of  271  British  members, 
most  of  whom  were  notable  for  their  devotion  to  the  Cause. 
The  early  Preston  men  were  represented  by  four  of  their 
number.  William  Howarth,  ironically  styled  "  Slender,"  since 
he  was  a  walking  colossus,  and  in  great  request  to  head  Temper- 
ance processions;  Thomas  Swindlehurst,  called  "the  king  of 
reformed   drunkards";    James   Teare,    who    might   have    been 
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surnamed  "  Thunderbolt " ;  and  Richard  Turner,  from  whom 
the  Total  Abstinence  movement  derived  its  "Teetotal"  desig- 
nation. There  were  present  twenty-one  Ministers  of  Religion, 
a  body  small  in  number  but  rich  in  quality,  and  even  fewer  than 
these  who  had  the  cure  of  souls  were  those  who  had  the  cure  of 
bodies,  the  Medical  members  being  only  nine.  The  xYgents 
numbered  seventeen,  of  whom  three  afterwards  fell  away,  leaving 
fourteen  faithful  Abdiels,  the  list  beginning  alphabetically  with 
William  Biscombe  and  ending  with  Thomas  Whittaker,  who 
would  head  the  list  chronologically  arranged.  To  all  students  of 
Temperance  history  it  is  known  that,  according  to  number,  no 
religious  denomination  in  that  early  time  rendered  such  signal 
service  to  the  Temperance  cause  in  the  British  Isles  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  "commonly  called  Quakers."  Of  those 
attending  the  Convention  I  have  identified  thirty-seven,  and 
allowing  for  eight  others  not  identified,  we  have  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  Friends  comprised  one-sixth  of  the  British 
members ;  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  Quakers  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  power  in  the  early  movement.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  Samuel  Bowly,  and  the  Deputy  Chairman, 
Mr.  William  Cash,  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Juvenile  Temperance  cause  of  that  time  was  represented 
by  one  London  delegate,  and  by  Mr.  John  Brumby,  the 
President  of  the  Bath  Juvenile  Temperance  Society  with  its 
thousands  of  members.  Even  then  there  was  a  distinctive 
Woman's  Temperance  agitation,  and  a  gentleman  represented 
the  Ladies'  Temperance  Association  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, — the 
very  town  where,  thirty  years  later,  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association  had  its  origin.  The  United  Military 
Temperance  Society  sent  a  delegate,  while  two  delegates  were 
sent  from  the  Metropolitan  Drapers'  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
and  two  delegates  from  Christian  congregations. 

From  among  the  other  members  I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
forty-four  of  great  prominence  in  the  Temperance  Reform  of 
fifty-four  years  ago.  Two  of  these  were,  John  Dunlop,  the 
Father  of  Temperance  Societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  James 
Silk  Buckingham,  who  represented  Sheffield  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament  of  1832,  and  two  years  later  made  the  longest,  and  one 
of  the  best,  Temperance  speeches  ever  delivered  in  Parliament. 

The  World's  Temperance  Convention  of  1846  was  the  first 
of  its  kind,  and  eleven  of  its  British  members  are  known  to  have 
survived  to  this  day.  Concerning  it,  two  things  may  be  justly 
said  ;  the  one,  that  it  was  a  noble  and  memorable  gathering  ; 
the  other,  that  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated  is  that  which 
gives  life,  vigour,  and  hope  to  the  Temperance  Reformation  of 
the  present  time. 
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PRESIDENTIAL     ADDRESS 

delivered  by 
HIS    GRACE    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY 

IN    THE 
GREAT    HALL    OF    THE    CITY    OF    LONDON    SCHOOLS, 

On    Monday,    nth  June,    1900. 

I  WAS  asked  on  the  occasion  of  my  accepting  the  office  of 
President  of  this  Congress  to  prepare  a  short  appeal,  not 
only  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress,  but  to  all  others 
whom  we  have  any  opportunity  of  reaching,  on  that  which  is  now 
before  us,  that  which  we  have  yet  to  do  in  order  that  our  cause 
may  triumph  as  it  ought  to  triumph;  and  therefore  I  have 
prepared  what  has  just  been  read  to  you  as  a  message  practically 
to  the  whole  world — a  message  to  all  who  have  any  sense  of 
duty,  a  message  to  ail  who  care  at  all  for  their  fellow-creatures, 
I  have  prepared  this  message  accordingly,  and  I  desire  to  enforce 
it  somewhat  by  what  I  have  to  add  to  it  this  evening,  and  I  trust 
that  I  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  carry  you  with  me  in  some 
of  the  arguments  that  I  am  able  to  put  before  you ;  for  it  is 
undeniable — in  accordance  with  what  I  say  in  this  message — it 
is  undeniable  that  the  progress  of  the  cause  has  been,  not  only 
conspicuous  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  its  sup- 
porters, but  that,  more  than  that,  we  have  successfully  fought 
with  every  separate  obstacle  that  has  met  us  in  the  way  and  in 
no  case  can  it  be  said  that  the  arguments  that  once  were  flung  in 
our  faces  with  the  confident  belief  that  we  should  be  ridiculed  out 
of  our  purposes — it  is  now  clear  that  such  arguments  cannot  be 
used  any  longer,  and  that  where  they  are  used  they  admit  of  an 
immediate  and  crushing  answer.  It  is  long  since  we  have  faced 
the  great  argument  of  ridicule  which,  though  in  logic  a  very 
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poor  argument  indeed,  yet  in  practice  has  such  an  extraordinary 

power  over  men's  minds.      I  can  remember  well  when  it  was  not 

thought  worth  while  to  say  anything  about  the  arguments  that 

were  used  and  men  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was  quite  enough 

simply  to  laugh  at  all  that  we  said  and  all   that  we  did  and  all 

that  we  called  upon  others  to  do.     I  can  remember  when  it  was 

considered  quite  enough  to  answer  everything  that  we  had  to  say 

by  a  sneering  smile — when  a  man  was  simply  answered  by  being 

told,   "Oh,   you  are  one  of  those   people,  are  you?" — when  it 

was  quite  enough  to  say,  "  You  have  got  this  strange  notion  in 

your  head,  have  you  ?  " — and  arguments  like  that,  which  had  no 

logic  in  them  whatever,  but  which  nevertheless  made  hundreds 

and  hundreds  decline  to  go  further  into  the  matter.     For  the 

truth  is  that  all  over  the  world  there  is  hardly  anything  which  is 

so  effective  as  to  make  a  man  feel  that  he  is  doing  something 

strange  and  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  men.     There  is  hardly 

anything  which  a  man  shrinks  from  more  than  from  the  ridicule 

which  generally  attends  anything  that  can  be  called  "eccen- 
tricity." We  were  called  "faddists  "  and  our  cause  was  spoken 
of  as  "  the  fad  of  a  few  fanatics."  It  was  supposed  that  after  a 
very  little  while  this  argument  of  ours,  and  all  the  endeavour  that 
we  were  making,  would  die  out  before  the  quiet  opposition  that 
would  be  certain  to  meet  it.  And,  of  course,  as  the  progress  of 
the  temperance  reformers  became  more  and  more  visible,  so  as 
time  went  on  we  had  to  face  something  which  was  better  worth 
facing  than  ridicule,  though  not  so  effective  as  ridicule  always  is 
— we  had  to  face  serious  arguments.  We  can  remember  when 
the  insurance  societies  were  unwilling  to  insure  men  who  belonged 
to  our  ranks,  because  they  thought  that  such  men  were  playing 
tricks  with  their  own  lives  and  would  be  certain  to  shorten  their 
lives  by  so  doing.  We  can  remember  how  completely  that 
was  answered  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  time  when  the 
objection  was  made.  And  now  for  a  long  time  past  we  have  not 
heard  very  much  of  that  kind  of  argument  anywhere  where  it 
can  be  made.  And  so  again  when  we  urged  that  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  shortened  men's  lives  and  called  upon 
the  insurance  societies  to  look  to  it,  we  found  in  answer  to  that 
call  that  the  old  science  of  arithmetic,  out  of  Avhich  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get,  was  completely  on  our  side.  We  can  remember 
how  this  was  pressed  forward  until  at  last  it  became  impossible 
to  go  on  saying  that  we  should   shorten  our  lives ;    and  instead 
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of  that  men  began  to  say — it  was  said  with  considerable  force 
not  very  long  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Granville — it 
was  said  that  though  we  did  not  shorten  our  lives,  our  lives  might 
be  longer,  but  that  they  had  no  mirth  in  them,  they  had  no 
enjoyment  in  them — that  the  fanatical  temperance  reformer  was 
after  all  a  sombre  gloomy  fellow  who  could  not  take  part  in 
anything  that  his  fellows  were  doing,  who  was  always  very 
serious  and  unable  to  laugh.  We  can  remember  how  that  went 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  still  we  persevere  and  still  we  go  on 
adding  to  our  numbers,  and  we  find  that  this  argument  also  has 
been  dropped.  Look  at  the  inconsistency  of  our  ov\An  legislature 
in  this  very  matter.  I  was  quoting  the  other  day  the  remarkable 
statistics  that  were  put  before  the  Liquor  Laws  Licensing  Com- 
mission produced  by  Mr.  Whittaker,  when  he  showed  that  all 
the  trades  which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  liquor  had 
a  rate  of  mortality  considerably  exceeding  the  rate  of  mortality 
of  all  other  trades ;  when  he  showed  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  publicans  was  very  much  above  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  ordinary  tradesmen,  when  he  not  only  showed  this,  but 
referred  us  to  that  remarkable  report,  framed  by  the  committee 
of  one  of  the  Scotch  Insurance  Societies,  in  which  they  proved 
that  even  in  such  a  matter  as  grocers'  licences  the  licensed 
grocers  did  not  live  as  long  as  the  unlicensed.  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  startled  when  I  read  this,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
since  I  quoted  that,  as  I  did  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— since  I  quoted  that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  have  had  not  a  few 
letters  daring  me  to  assert  it  again,  and  daring  me  to  produce 
any  kind  of  authority  for  such  an  assertion.  I  hold  the  authority 
in  my  hand.  It  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Associated 
Scottish  Life  Offices.  They  had  a  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  I  find  that  whereas  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
unlicensed  grocers  in  Ireland  is  i5'8  per  thousand,  the  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  licensed  grocers  in  the  same  country  is  22"8 
per  thousand.  The  difference  between  i6  and  22  is  a  very 
marked  thing  indeed.  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  find  that 
our  cause  was  so  thoroughly  supported  by  the  working  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  that  is,  I  did  not  think  that  when  it  was  such  a 
small  matter  as  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  a  grocer's 
shop — I  did  not  think  that  that  would  probably  have  very  much 
influence  upon  the  length  of  the  grocer's  life.  But  here  is  the 
proof  of  it.  The  same  thing  was  found  to  be  true  in  Scotland  as 
in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  we  find  that  the  unlicensed  grocers  have 
a  rate  of  mortality  of  12  per  thousand,  and  the  licensed  grocers 
have  a  rate  of  mortality  of  17  per  thousand.  It  tells  the  same 
tale.  Even  where  you  have  no  more  than  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
small  proportion  to  what  else  a  grocer  sells — even  there  you  find 
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that  the  same  tale  is  told,  the  man  does  not  Uve  so  long.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  individuals  among  them  who  live  long, 
but  I  mean  that,  taking  the  average  of  life,  the  fact  that  a  man 
holds  such  a  licence  is  in  itself  inevitably  accompanied  by  this 
increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  his  business.  He  has  so 
many  more  facilities  for  getting  at  the  intoxicating  liquors  himself 
that  he  manages  to  shorten  his  life  ;  and,  of  course,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  what  he  does  for  himself  he  does  for  his  fellow 
men  and  he  shortens  their  lives  in  the  same  way  that  he  shortens 
his  own.  I  quote  this  merely  because  it  is  a  single  salient  point ; 
but  Mr.  Whittaker's  memorandum  contains  a  number  of  these 
statistics  all  of  them  carefully  based  upon  sure  evidence  which  it 
is  really  impossible  to  question.  And  I  would  observe  further 
that  when  these  life  offices  entered  upon  the  investigation  they 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  result  would  be  such  as  I  have 
now  put  before  you.  And  so  it  is  all  round  the  whole  circle  of 
arguments  ;  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  though  these  arguments 
will  have  to  be  used  again  and  again  and  again  to  convince  those 
who  are  still  ignorant  that  the  arguments  have  been  exploded — 
though  these  arguments  will  come  up  before  us,  we  shall  have  to 
meet  them,  and  meet  them  with  the  sure  confidence  of  scientific 
knowledge.  We  know  for  certain  that  in  all  these  trades  the 
rate  of  mortality  increases  as  the  sale  of  alcohol  increases  in  the 
business.  Look  at  the  inconsistency  with  which  this  matter  is 
regarded  !  We  are  constantly  looking  into  various  businesses  and 
taking  pains  to  ascertain  if  there  is  anything  in  one  business  or 
another  that  affects  the  people  who  labour  in  that  business.  We 
are  constantly  seeing  whether  or  not  in  some  trade  where  men  go 
blind  very  soon,  or  in  some  trade  where  men  live  very  short 
lives,  or  in  some  trade  where  men,  although  they  do  not  shorten 
their  lives,  yet  are  found  to  make  themselves  incapable  of  the 
necessary  exertions  to  get  their  living — we  find  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  alive  to  all  this,  and  that  interference  by  the  legislature  in 
such  cases  is  considered  the  natural  and  proper  thing.  And  here 
we  have  these  statistics  in  which  the  one  particular  article — 
alcohol — is  traced  out  to  its  consequences  through  all  the 
different  businesses  into  which  it  enters,  and  we  find  the  shorten- 
ing of  life  going  along  with  the  encouragement  of  the  sale.  And 
yet  the  legislature  stands  aloof  and  will  take  no  notice  of  it ! 
You  may  stop  if  you  please  the  man  who  is  damaging  his  health 
by  breathing  the  dust  that  comes  from  grinding  steel  ;  you  may 
stop  if  you  please  the  man  who  damages  his  health  by  handling 
phosphorus  in  any  form  whatever ;  you  may  stop  if  you  please 
all  these  trades  as  fast  as  you  can  trace  them  out  in  which  there 
is  injury  to  human  life  ;  but  this  one  thing  is  to  have  an  immunity 
not  to  be  granted  to  other  mischievous  things,  it  is  to  stand  by 
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itself  and  we  are  to  uphold  it  in  its  present  mischievous  course. 
We  shall  have  to  face  these  things  again  and  again,  because 
although  it  be  true  that  v^e  have  answered  all  these  arguments 
very  fully  already  the  answers  will  have  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again  because  men  do  not  drink  in  a  lesson  which  runs  counter 
to  their  own  natural  wishes — do  not  drink  in  an  argument  which 
altogether  interferes  with  some  of  their  special  indulgences. 
Therefore  we  have  to  repeat  these  arguments  wherever  we  have 
occasion  to  face  the  ignorance  which  besets  people  on  these 
matters.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  a  plain  task 
before  us.  It  is  a  plain  task  to  say,  if  any  arguments  of  this 
kind  are  thrown  in  our  faces,  "  Now  we  have  a  complete  answer  ; 
we  can  tell  every  man  precisely  how  the  matter  stands  " — and 
whether  we  stand  upon  the  moral  or  the  scientific  ground,  in 
either  case  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  position  and  we 
know  that  it  is  impregnable.  But  there  is  one  foe  that  is  harder 
to  deal  with  than  any  other.  There  is  one  foe  which  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  dealing  with  more  slowly  than  with  any  other,  and 
that  is  the  indifference  of  men  to  one  another's  welfare.  It  is 
terrible  to  me  to  think  that  whilst  we  have  all  this  overpowering 
evidence  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  present  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  there  are  such  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  fellow-creatures  who  quietly  put  the  question  by  and  assume 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it  or  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  me — and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
astonishing  to  all  those  who  look  carefully  into  the  facts  of  the 
case — that  there  should  be  any,  especially  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  who  are  prepared  to  say,  "  I  do  not  see  what  I  have 
to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  indulge  in  intemperance  myself.  I  do 
not  do  anything  that  I  know  of  to  encourage  intemperance.  I 
do  not  see  why  I  am  to  be  in  any  way  strained  in  my  full  and 
perfect  liberty  to  manage  my  own  life,  because  the  life  that  I 
am  living  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  an  inducement  to 
others  to  live  by  different  and  wise  rules.  I  do  not  see  why  I 
am  to  consider  the  temptations  of  other  people,  for  I  have 
temptations  enough  of  my  own,  and  these  I  must  face  with  all 
the  strength  that  God  gives  me.  But  let  every  man  fight  his 
own  battle.  Let  every  man  do  the  work  that  God  has  given 
him  to  do  in  the  discipline  of  his  own  life.  I  disclaim  all 
responsibility  altogether.  I  cannot  allow  that  I  am  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  be  touched  by  all  the  misery  that  you  speak 
of,  by  all  the  terrible  disasters,  by  all  the  fearful  curse  that  comes 
upon  nations  as  well  as  upon  individuals  from  the  ordinary  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  now."  It  is  terrible  to  me  to  think  that 
there  are  so  many.  I  know,  too,  that  there  are  among  them 
many  who  are  really  good   men.     There  are  many  who   stand 
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aloof  simply  because  their  eyes  have  not  been  opened,  because 
they  cannot  see  what  is  so  plain  to  us,  because  they  are,  as  it 
were,  altogether  shut  up  within  their  own  personal  experience. 
They  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  have  given  way 
to  intemperance,  they  avoid  having  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  them  in  ordinary  life,  and  they  do  not  think  that  it  lies  upon 
them  to  do  anything  more  on  their  behalf.  If  this  were  pleaded 
by  Mahommedans,  I  could  understand  it.  If  this  were  pleaded 
even  by  Jews,  I  could  understand  it ;  but  that  it  should  be 
pleaded  by  Christians,  the  example  of  whose  life  is  the  example 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others,  by  Christians  who  if  they 
are  to  follow  the  steps  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  whom  they  profess 
to  revere,  whom  they  profess  to  look  on  with  the  deepest 
gratitude — that  Christians  if  they  are  to  follow  such  an  example 
as  this  should  nevertheless  still  go  on  disregarding  the  very 
substance,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  spirit  of  His  teaching,  and 
say,  "  What  is  the  misery  of  my  brother  to  me  ?  He  himself 
has  brought  it  on  himself ;  let  him  look  to  it  " — I  say  that  we 
have  the  task  before  us  of  rousing  the  whole  world  upon  this 
matter.  We  have  to  make  men  feel  that  if  they  claim  the 
Christian  name,  if  they  claim  any  sense  of  their  duty  to  humanity, 
we  have  the  task  of  making  them  feel  that  they  cannot  neglect 
such  terrible  mischief  as  is  now  before  their  eyes.  We  know  by 
experience  that  the  great  remedy  for  all  the  evil  is  on  the  one 
side  to  surround  the  victims  of  the  evil  by  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  long  to  rescue  them,  and  on  the  other  side  to  remov^e  as  far 
as  we  possibly  can  the  enormous  mass  of  temptations  by  which 
they  are  now  surrounded.  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
proclaim  that  these  two  things  are  the  imperative  duty  of  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  I  go  further  and  say  that  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  who  have  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves men.  And  it  is  our  duty  in  this  way  to  bestir  other  men 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  assembled 
here  on  this  occasion  ?  Why,  but  because  we  know  that  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  moving  the  mass  of  mankind  is  always  to 
be  found  in  the  sympathy  which  unites  all  men  with  that 
mysterious  bond  of  human  nature  which  Our  Lord  shared  with 
us  in  order  that  He  might  have  a  sense  of  all  our  infirmities  and 
weaknesses,  and  be  able  through  that  sense  of  sympathy  to 
encourage  us  and  lift  us  above  ourselves.  If  there  is  a  power 
which  can  lay  hold  of  mankind,  assuredly  it  is  the  power  of  the 
united  effect  of  vast  multitudes  of  men  who  care  for  what  is  right 
and  good.  I  call  upon  you  to  endeavour  with  all  your  force  to 
press  this  everywhere  upon  all  those  whom  you  have  the  chance 
of  reaching ;  and  I  hold  that  every  man  who  is  desirous  of 
doing  his  duty  by  his  fellow  men  is  bound  to  study  this  question, 
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and,  when  he  has  studied  it,  to  see  what  his  conscience  will  tell 
him  about  the  part  that  he  is  to  take.  It  is,  I  think,  quite 
certain  that  if  only  we  will  hold  together  and  steadily  march  on 
on'the  way  which  we  have  already  trod,  if  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  sympathize  with  one  another  in  the  work  and  to  sympathize 
with  the  victims  whom  our  work  is  endeavouring  to  rescue,  I  am 
confident  that  our  cause  will  ultimately  prevail  because  I  am  sure 
that  God  Himself  has  blessed  it.  I  am  certain  that  the  path 
marked  out  for  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  own  previous 
history  is  clearly  the  path  which  God  and  Our  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  intends  for  us  to  fill.  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
will  do  our  very  best  to  march  forward  on  that  path  without 
flinching  whatever  may  come. 


FRATERNAL     ADDRESS 

FROM     THE 

BELGIAN    TEMPERANCE   'ASSOCIATION     OF 
STUDENTS. 

To  the  President  and   Members  of  the  World  s 
Temperance   Congress. 

Your  Grace,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

IT  would  have  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  us  to  take  part  in 
the  Temperance  Congress.  Though  unable  to  be  personally 
represented  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  these  most 

interesting  discussions  from  which  we  have  every  hope  of 
renew^ed  vigour  on  all  sides  being  given  to  the  attacks  on 
drunkenness. 

Allow  us  first  of  all  to  say  how  great  is  our  admiration  for 
the  energy  and  variety  of  the  efforts  displayed  by  the  English,  as 
depicted  in  the  programme  issued  by  the  Committee  for  this 
Congress. 

As  you  appeal  to  all  nations  for  advice  and  sympathy  we 
feel  bound,  though  in  the  most  humble  way,  to  assure  you  of  our 
goodwill.  It  is  our  duty  which  impels  us.  On  all  sides  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  efforts  which  are  likely  to  be  most  fruitful  are 
those  that  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  nation — the  harvest  which 
will  presently  bear  fruit.  And  it  will  devolve  on  the  youth  w-hen 
it  is  of  an  age  to  reflect  and  decide  to  throw  itself  into  action 
with  fire  and  enthusiasm.  As  young  students  often  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  them  to 
show  a  united  front. 
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It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  Belgian  Temperance  Association 
of  Students  past  and  present  is  founded,  which  is  making  good 
progress,  and  sends  to  you  its  warm  and  cordial  greeting. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  proclaim  the  harmfulness  of  alcohol, 
and  to  spread  by  force  of  example  the  vital  necessity  of  fighting 
against  the  use  of  it,  in  fact  to  enlighten  and  form  public  opinion 
till  in  a  future  not  far  distant  the  legislators  may  be  prevailed  on 
to  bring  in  measures  that  may  really  be  efficacious  in  extirpating 
this  scourge. 

As  in  most  Parliaments  lawyers  have  much  influence,  our 
hope  is  that  by  planting  our  society  in  every  university  we  shall 
in  time  carry  our  principles  into  the  midst  of  the  Legislature 
itself. 

From  our  formation  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
support  of  scientists  and  ecclesiastics  of  high  standing,  and  our 
eminent  Minister  of  State,  M.  le  Jeune,  in  presiding  over  all  our 
Temperance'campaign  in  Belgium,  and  in  becoming  our  President, 
is  a  guarantee  of  our  sincerity  and  worth. 

Should  this  movement  amongst  students  be  limited  to  our 
country,  or  should  it  not  rather  be  extended  amongst  all  nations 
as  all  are  suffering  from  the  same  curse  ? 

Your  Grace,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Such  a  dream  is  surely  not  too  presumptuous,  and  your 
prestige  may  bring  to  pass  such  a  realization. 

We  therefore  give  as  a  fourth  resolution  to  the  message  of 
the  Congress — a  call  to  arms  of  the  university  graduates 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  confident  that  our  call  will  not  be  unheeded,  and 
that  the  collegians  of  the  world  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Full  of  hope  we  send  you  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  deliberations. 

For  the  Committee, 

Le    President,  Andre  INIgdel. 
Secretary,    Fritz    Defoys. 
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AN     EARNEST    APPEAL    TO    PARENTS 
AND     GUARDIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett. 

I  AM  asked  to  "  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  parents  and 
guardians  to  preserve  the  children  committed  to  their  care 
from  the  curse  of  drunkenness,"  and  I  gladly  comply  with 

the  request  of  the  committee.  Many  important  subjects 
will  come  before  this  Conference,  but  this  is  at  the  base  of  them 
all. 

If  this  work  is  neglected  homes  will  be  blighted,  hearts  will 
be  broken  and  souls  will  be  lost,  if  this  be  attended  to  we  shall 
raise  a  generation  that  will  fear  God  and  work  righteousness. 

Our  first  object  should  be  to  put  the  children  of  our 
country  in  their  right  position,  they  have  hitherto  been  over- 
looked by  all  classes,  we  have  sown  to  the  wind  and  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

Instead  of  raising  a  righteous  generation  we  have  raised  a 
generation  of  whom  many  are  drunkards  and  criminals  and 
cover  the  country  w-ith  shame. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  precious  as  a  child,  and  we 
should  treat  it  accordingly,  remembering  that  "Not  all  the  rich 
man's  guineas  piled,  is  worth  one  poor  man's  honest  child."  If 
the  poorest  child  in  the  land  was  in  physical  peril  no  cost  and 
no  effort  would  be  spared  to  rescue  it,  and  yet  millions  of  our 
God-sent  little  children  are  perishing  day  by  day  without  an 
effort  to  protect  them,  or  a  sacrifice  to  save  them. 

How,  let  me  ask,  are  drunkards  made  ?  Till  we  understand 
this  we  shall  not  be  in  a  right  position  to  save  them.  Drunken- 
ness is  not  like  falsehood,  one  of  our  natural  sins,  not  one  of  the 
evils  which  spring  out  of  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  God  has 
implanted  in  every  child  an  aversion  to  strong  drink,  and  the 
barriers  must  be  broken  down  before  the  foe  can  obtain  the 
mastership. 

The  aversion  to  alcohol  has  to  be  softened,  the  appetite  for 
it  created,  and  the  habit  of  taking  it  formed,  before  the  child  is 
tied  and  bound  with  its  chain  and  is  led  captive  by  the  devil. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  terrible  work  that  I  want  to  plead  with 
parents  and  guardians. 

God  is  rapidly  putting  these  priceless  beings  into  our  hands, 
and  it  rests  with  us  whether  they  shall  be  our  glory  or  our 
disgrace. 
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Think  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  of  the 
multipHed  snares  that  will  be  spread  for  their  feet,  how  habit  and 
custom  will  meet  them  at  their  birth,  and  follow  tKem  to  their 
death. 

Think  of  the  victims  that  have  already  fallen. 

When  you  first  knew  them  they  were  as  young,  bright  and 
promising  as  those  around  you,  but  now  their  promises  are  all 
blighted  and  you  have  given  them  up  in  despair.  Some  have 
gone  to  an  early  grave,  others  are  sheltering  in  the  workhouse 
or  in  inebriates'  homes. 

What  has  done  this  deadly  work?  There  is  but  one  answer, 
strong  drink  !  This  has  been  the  destroyer  from  the  beginning, 
and  hence  my  appeal  to  every  friend  of  children  is  to  avoid  it  as 
they  would  the  deadliest  poison.  If  the  effect  is  to  be  prevented 
the  cause  must  be  removed. 

This,  of  course,  will  involve  a  struggle,  it  will  necessitate 
the  banishment  of  the  wine  from  the  table,  even  though  the 
minister  or  the  leading  official  is  the  guest,  it  will  involve  the 
careful  warning  of  the  children  against  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  it  will  lead  us  to  show  them  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  live  for  a  higher  purpose  than  any  mere  self- 
gratilication. 

Self-denial  has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Temperance  Army  from  the  beginning,  and  surely  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  should  cherish  this  to  the  highest  degree. 
How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  First  by  example,  it  is  monstrous  to 
warn  a  child  against  the  very  wine  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
partaking — actions  always  speak  louder  than  words. 

Next  we  must  seek  to  do  it  by  association-. 

Children  are  naturally  social,  and  it  is  most  wise  to  enlist 
this  phase  of  their  nature  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  purity. 

Every  Church  has  now  its  Band  of  Hope,  see  to  it  that  your 
children  become  members  of  the  most  suitable  one  in  earliest  life. 

Then  there  are  all  over  the  land  Temperance  societies 
suitable  to  various  ages,  there  are  the  "Y"  Branches  for  young 
women,  and  young  men's  societies  for  the  young  men. 

If  they  are  carefully  associated  with  these  from  their  youth 
they  will  form  an  army  that  will  be  irresistible. 

Here  is  the  object  for  which  I  plead.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ? 
W^ill  you  help  us  in  seeking  to  secure  it  ? 

If  so,  children  unborn  will  call  you  blessed. 
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THE    CALL  OF    THE    NEW    CENTURY    TO 
TEMPERANCE    WORKERS. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Note. — The  following  address  is  given  in  its  entirety  for  purposes  of 
reference  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  Temperance  events  in  future 
years  ;  the  members  of  the  Congress  remitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  duty  of  preparing,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Clifford,  a 
short  form  of  the  Call,  on  the  lines  of  common  agreement  indicated 
by  the  discussion  which  followed  the  delivery  of  the  address. 

TEMPERANCE  workers  all  over  the  world  will  rejoice  in 
these  unique  gatherings,  and  hail  with  a  great   hope  the 
harvests  to  be  reaped  from  the  reports  and    discussions, 
the  impulses  and    inspirations    of   this   memorable   week. 
In  no  better  way  could  we  close  this    century    or    prepare  for 
its  successor. 

When  the  final  meeting  of  the  Abolitionists  was  held  in 
America,  Wendell  Phillips  closed  his  speech  with  the  words, 
"  W^e  will  not  say  'Farewell,'  but  'All  Hail.'  Welcome  new 
duties  !  We  sheathe  no  sword.  We  only  turn  the  front  of  the 
army  upon  a  new  foe." 

We  Temperance  workers  are  facing  an  old  foe,  although 
going  into  a  new  time  ;  and  we  sheathe  no  sword.  We  sharpen 
its  edge,  reconsider  our  strategy,  add  to  our  resources,  and 
rally  our  forces  for  continuous,  patient,  and  persistent  attack. 
To  us,  the  new  century  is  as  a  General  summoning  us  to  the 
battlefield,  and  we,  eager  and  purposed  to  obey,  listen  to  his 
call.  The  Pisgah  heights  are  before  us  !  We  ascend  and  look 
into  the  new  time  so  that  we  may  prepare  to  take  possession, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  the  promised  land,  in  the 
interests  of  sobriety  and  order,  unselfish  service  and  reciprocal 
helpfulness,  universal  brotherhood  and  practical  religion. 

I. 

By  some  of  us,  it  may  be,  this  is  felt  to  be  "a  dark  and 
cloudy  day  "  for  the  Temperance  Reformation.  Just  now  all 
moralists  are  pitching  their  music  in  the  minor  key.  We  suffer 
generally  from  low  spirits,  and  drop  into  the  jaded  and  sophis- 
tical   commonplaces    of    people    who    have    lost    heart.      The 
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oppressions  of  a  despotic  materialism  are  upon  us.  But  as 
Froude  said  to  Professor  Blackie,  in  a  much  resembling  time, 
"  The  materialistic  nightmare  will  disappear  as  it  has  disappeared 
before.  It  has  its  periods  as  comets  have."  Certainly.  It  has 
not  been  upon  us  long,  and  the  better  day  is  already  in  sight.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  take  "  short  views."  We  must  see  the  hfe  of  the 
departing  century  steadily,  and  see  it  whole,  and  then  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  guidance  and  impulse,  faith  and  hope 
for  the  days  that  are  at  hand. 

No  changes  of  the  century  are  more  radical,  or  more 
prophetic  of  progress,  than  those  which  have  been  effected  by 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  They  go  to  the  very  roots  of 
life  ;  and  whilst  valuable  in  their  registered  results,  they  are 
infinitely  more  serviceable  as  supplying  the  facts  and  forces  of 
the  advancing  life  of  the  next  century.  Vast  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  ethical  conclusions  ot  incomputable  service  have 
been  established  beyond  doubt.  x\ll  progress  is  dependent  upon 
practice.  Man  is  a  timid  creature,  afraid  to  give  up  an  old 
custom,  though  it  be  deadly  as  an  adder's  bite  ;  or  to  walk 
along  an  untried  path,  even  if  it  be  the  straight  road  to 
Paradise.  He  will  see  the  thing  done.  Well  !  the  thing  has 
been  done  !  The  experience  is  to  hand,  abundant,  vivid,  clear, 
incontrovertible.  Battles  have  been  won  in  every  field,  and  won 
in  the  teeth  of  the  widespread  conspiracy  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  Prejudice,  appetite,  custom,  heredity,  environ- 
ment, government,  every  foe  you  can  think  of,  has  been 
against  us  ;  and  yet  we  have  not  only  stood  our  ground,  but 
made  impregnably  secure,  positions  of  immense  importance  for 
the  future.  It  is  too  early  to  count  up  our  gains  ;  but  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  is  not  found  that,  what  jNIethodism  was  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  Evangelicalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  what  Carey  has  been  to  the  organizing  of  missionary 
propagandism  in  this  century,  our  Temperance  movement  has 
been  to  the  moral,  social,  and  political  life  of  this  age:  a  lamp 
shining  in  a  dark  place  until  the  day  dawns,  and  the  day  star 
arise  in  men's  hearts,  leading  in  a  completely  sober  world. 

Contrast  the  churches  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  this 
century.  Then  they  thought  their  first  business  was  to  get  men 
to  heaven  ;  now  they  know  that  the  surest  way  to  do  that  is  to 
get  heaven  into  men.  Then  leaden  apathy  reigned  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  drunken  and  the  poor  ;  now  conscience  is 
roused,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  is  at  work.  .  Blinding 
illusions  have  been  lifted.  The  bonds  of  million-threaded  pre- 
judice have  been  burned  up.  The  world's  fund  of  unselfishness 
has  been  increased  a  thousand-fold.  The  churches  must  march, 
and  must  march  one  way.  They  cannot  go  back,  they  must  go 
forward  and  upward. 
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Nor  are  the  changes  in  other  directions  less  cheering. 
What  revolutions  in  ideas  have  taken  place !  How  completely 
altered  are  the  judgments  of  those  who  really  count  in  the 
progress  of  the  world,  as  to  the  place  of  intoxicants  in  life  ; 
the  judgment  of  the  thinkers,  the  workers,  the  teachers,  the 
students,  the  men  and  women  who  seek  nothing  for  themselves, 
and  everything  for  truth  and  righteousness  and  humanity  !  And 
how  numerous  these  are  too !  Surely  "  God  has  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  We  must  go  into  the 
new  -century  heeding  its  call  to  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
for  the  impact  to  faith  and  hope  and  service  given  us  by  its 
predecessor. 

II. 

But  we  may  not  forget  the  luminous  saying  of  Emerson, 
that  "  Life  only  avails  ;  not  the  having  lived,"  We  must  be  as 
resolute  as  we  are  glad,  and  as  determined  to  advance  as  we  are 
grateful.  For  we  cannot  forget  the  tragic  character  and  appal- 
ling extent  of  the  drink  evil  which  the  nineteenth  century  is 
handing  over  to  the  twentieth.  "  The  evils  that  men  do  live 
after  them,"  and  no  evils  have  a  more  fatally  reproductive  and 
disastrous  vitality  than  the  progeny  of  drink.  The  twentieth 
century  will  take  over  no  worse  legacy.  Our  chief  difficulty  is 
to  take  the  measure  and  feel  the  gravity  of  the  evil.  It  is  in  the 
blood  of  the  people.  It  enters  with  life  itself,  corrupting  existence 
at  its  very  springs,  enfeebling  the  brain,  depraving  nerve  and 
muscle,  blinding  the  vision,  deadening  the  conscience,  and 
enfeebling  the  will.  It  cripples  the  workman,  wastes  his  work, 
and  checks  the  progress  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  multiplies 
the  miseries  of  slumdom,  razes  the  home  to  its  foundations,  and 
blights  our  social  life.  It  prevents  political  advancement,  puts 
the  workmen  in  pawn  to  the  publican,  and  sends  them  troop- 
ing to  their  graves  bowed  down  by  traditions  of  folly  and 
shame  ! 

Well  may  the  report  of  the  Licensing  Commission  say,  "  It 
is  undeniable  that  a  gigantic  evil  remains  to  be  remedied,  and 
hardly  any  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  which  would  result  in  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  national  degradation  "  ;  nor  can  we 
challenge  the  strong  words  of  Professor  Rendel  Harris  when  he 
says,  "  The  power  of  drink  is  colossal,  and  the  people  are  crushed 
and  broken  under  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mistake  to  reckon 
drunkenness  as  one  of  the  seven  devils  that  have  to  be  ejected 
from  the  soul,  it  counts  for  seventy  times  seven  on  its  own 
account." 

Gaze  on  that  pathetic  sight !  Countless  hosts  of  drink 
victims  trooping  into  the  new  century,   blinded,  fettered,  trailing 
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clouds  of  melancholy,  of  weakness  and  misery  ;   and  surely  you 
will  hear  the  call. 

Deliver  them  that  are  carried  away  unto  death, 

And  those  that  are  tottering  to  the  slaughter  see    that    thou    hold 

back. 
If  thou  sayest,   Behold,  we  knew  not  this  ; 
Doth  not  He  that  weigheth  the  hearts  consider  it  ? 
And   He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not   He  know  it  ? 
And  shall  He  not  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work  ? 

III. 

The  most  emphatic  call  of  the  New  Age  to  the  Temperance 
workers  of  Christendom  is  for  a  vast  and  speedy  increase  of 
personal  service.  We  must  recruit  our  forces.  The  regular  army 
must  be  reinforced.  We  ought  to  concentrate  our  energies  on 
starting  the  century  with  an  addition  of  a  million  pledges. 

It  is  the  personal  equation  that  counts  in  doing  good.  Some 
people  are  afraid  of  the  death  of  individualism.  It  is  a  needless 
fear.  Let  government  add  to  its  machinery  a  hundredfold  ;  it  is 
still  certain  that  the  force  that  secures  any  true  improvement  is 
that  of  unselfish  human  beings.  "  Chinese  Gordon  turned  a 
dynamo  of  personal  force  upon  the  Orientals,  and  they  under- 
stood him.  He  was  talking  religion,  and  he  gave  it  to  them 
straight."  He  gave  it  to  them  in  himself.  "It  is  the  personal 
influence  of  example  that  is  the  power.  Nothing  else  counts. 
You  can  do  harm  by  other  methods,  but  not  good.  This 
influence  is  a  natural  force,  and  works  like  steam  power." 

The  kingdom  of  Temperance  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  men, 
women,  and  children  took  and  hid  in  the  meal  of  human  society 
till  the  whole  was  leavened.  The  law  of  God  is  to  save  the 
world  by  the  influence  of  personal  character.  That  is  His  will. 
If  we  want  an  honest  world,  we  must  ourselves  be  honest.  If 
we  want  sincerity,  we  must  be  sincere.  If  we  want  truth,  w'e 
must  be  true  ;  and  if  we  want  a  sober,  healthy  world,  we  must 
ourselves  be  sober  and  healthy.  The  one  power  which  really 
penetrates,  moulds,  and  masters  is  the  personal  influence  of  souls. 
Personality  infects  before  we  are  aware.  It  raises  to  a  loftier 
plane  ere  we  know  it.  It  pulls  down,  and  you  heed  not,  till  your 
feet  are  on  the  ruins. 

IV. 

"  A  single  just  man  can  influence  an  entire  community." 
What,  then,  may  hundreds  of  thousands  do  ?  Stand  true  to  the 
Temperance  pledge.  It  is  a  sign  language  which  the  masses  see 
and  understand.  Make  no  concessions  to  evil.  Never  compro- 
mise a  principle.  Let  there  be  no  suppression  of  truth,  no 
make-believes.  Fight  evil  to  the  last  ditch.  It  is  thoroughness 
that  is  effective.    Follow  the  good  and  the  true  in  a  straight  line, 
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and  having  done  all,  stand.  It  is  the  standing  which  is  the 
service.  It  tells  on  nations.  It  stores  energy.  It  transmits 
influence.  Somebody  else  will  stand,  and  still  another,  and 
another,  till  every  man  is  on  his  feet  and  marching  in  step  with 
the  principle  of  sobriety. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  we  ought  to  start  the  New  Century 
holding  aloft  the  demonstrated  truth  that  alcoholic  drinks  are 
neither  necessary  nor  suitable  beverages  for  human  beings. 

We  have  to  pervade  society  with  that  truth.  Total  absti- 
nence is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  a 
critical  condition  of  society.  It  is  one  absolutely  right  principle 
for  a  healthy  existence.  It  is  not  only  a  lifeboat  for  those  who 
are  wrecked,  it  is  the  one  vessel  on  which  we  may  sail  all  the 
seas  of  life  securel)^  It  is  not  only  a  medicine  for  the  disease  of 
drunkenness,  it  is  the  condition  of  highest  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  efficiency. 

The  surest  authorities,  such  as  Professor  Victor  Horsley  and 
Dr.  i\Iadden,  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  influence  of  small  doses  of  alcohol,  have  effectually 
destroyed  the  defences  of  the  "  moderate "  drinker  in  all  his 
degrees.  Dr.  Madden  says,  "  The  well-known  effects  called 
stimulating  are  hardly  so  at  all  in  any  true  sense,  being  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  blunting  of  the  feeling  of  fatigue  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  critical  judgment."  He  also  maintains  that 
"  alcohol  is  a  proved  poison  when  taken  continually  in  moderate 
amounts,  and  probably  poisonous  even  in  very  small  amounts, 
and  that  the  habitual  drinker  never  reaches  the  highest  possible 
plane  of  his  capabilities." 

That  idea  must  be  made  supreme.  The  long-dominant  false 
conception  of  intoxicants  as  useful  in  small  amounts  must  be 
rooted  up  and  rooted  out.  The  radical  evil  is  not  appetite  after 
all.  Bad  as  that  is,  yet  new  ideas  give  rise  to  new  appetites,  or 
a  fresh  direction  to  old  ones.  The  bottom  fact  is  a  falsehood, 
and  we  must  clear  it  out  of  our  way.  Men  and  women  and 
children  are  increasingly  amenable  to  ideas,  and  therefore,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  a  considerable  quickening  of  the  pace 
of  our  work,  as  we  proclaim  total  abstinence,  not  only  as  an 
instrument  for  the  reclamation  of  the  drunkard  ;  and  urge  it  as  a 
defence  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  temptation  ;  but  also  and 
chiefly  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  normally  healthy  and 
effective  life.  We  must  preach  it  to  the  young  who  are  ambitious 
to  reach  "  the  highest  possible  plane  of  their  capabilities  "  ;  to 
the  Christian  who  recognizes  the  sacredness  of  his  body,  and 
holds  that  he  owes  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  not  blunted  and 
deadened  and  weakened  by  alcohol,  but  in  its  fullest,  purest 
healthfulness  and  maximum  strength ;  and  to  the  patriot  who 
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regards  the  health  and  morals  of  citizens  as  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  State. 

V. 

For  this,  and  for  our  work  generally,  in  its  rapid-increasing 
departments  and  demands,  we  ought  to  make  much  more 
effective  use  of  the  Press.  This  is  the  great  Samson  of  our 
days,  and  he  is  far  from  being  a  Nazarite.  The  Press  is  the 
teacher  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  with  us  morning,  noon 
and  night.  We  cannot  escape  it.  It  is  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe.  It  pervades  and  fills  our  consciousness.  It  never 
stood  for  so  much  of  good  and  of  evil  as  it  does  now,  and  though 
as  temperance  workers  we  see  much  in  it  to  inspire  thankfulness 
and  hope,  yet  we  are  far  from  being  content  with  it  as  it  now  is. 
It  caters  for  the  people's  prejudices  where  it  should  expose  them  ; 
feeds  their  illusions  instead  of  suppressing  them  ;  and  rouses  the 
lowest  passions  of  revenge  and  hatred,  instead  of  nourishing 
alike  patience  and  justice,  magnanimity  and  brotherhood. 
Money,  too,  is  in  the  Press.  Capitalists  find  it  a  mine,  and 
work  it  as  for  gold  or  diamonds.  Genius  is  bought,  not  for  the 
truth  it  will  utter  and  the  service  it  will  give  to  man,  but  for  the 
money  it  will  make.  Now  no  prejudice  is  deeper  rooted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  than  that  in  favour  of  drinking,  and  no 
business  is  more  degraded  by  greed  for  gold  than  the  liquor 
traffic  ;  and  yet  we  have  the  Press  forming  a  mischievous  trinity, 
with  Mammon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  drinking  trade  on  the 
other.  Surely,  we  who  seek  nothing  for  ourselves  ought  to  have 
our  own  daily.  Our  weeklies  and  monthlies,  informing  and 
quickening  as  they  are,  are  not  enough.  The  truths  we  preach 
must  be  made  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  the  people  breathe 
from  day  to  day  ;  our  voice  should  be  heard  morning  by  morning. 
We  have  a  great  federation  ;  let  us  bring  the  money  power  of 
the  Press  on  to  the  side  of  clean  and  healthy  living  and  happy 
social  progress.  Cannot  the  men  and  women  of  this  Congress 
lead  us  forthwith  along  this  path  ? 

VI. 

Nor  is  the  summons  less  strong  and  decided  which  calls  the 
churches  of  Christendom  to  take  their  true  position  as  leaders  in 
the  aggression  upon  this  awful  evil  ;  and  to  take  it  in  a  way 
which  all  experience  shows  to  be  effective,  namely,  that  of  direct 
personal  service. 

Our  task  as  temperance  workers  is  to  enforce  that  call,  and  to 
convince  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  that  "  all  evil  in  the 
world  gets  its  chief  support  from  the  people  whose  only  connec- 
tion with  it   is  that  they  do  not  fight  it,  nor  see  it."     To  ignore 
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this  wrong  is  to  help  it  ;  to  neglect  it  is  to  establish  it ;  to 
condone  it  is  to  support  it.  Here  is  this  saying  true,  "  He  who 
is  not  against  it  is  for  it."  Neutrality  is  treason.  The  enemy 
uses  our  silence  upon  it,  and  whilst  we  sleep  he  scatters  his  tares 
all  over  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  churches.  Advance  is  only 
possible  by  patient,  sustained,  and  plucky  warfare.  We  must 
have  the  fine  chivalry  which  says,  "  If  alcohol  makes  my  brother 
to  stumble,  I  will  drink  no  alcohol  for  evermore,  that  I  make  not 
my  brother  to  stumble." 

In  our  social  and  political  movements  the  real  motive- power 
is  religious  feeling.  Every  day  I  live  I  see  more  clearly  that  in 
the  end  we  have  to  rely  on  that.  Everything  else  breaks  down, 
or  can  be  bought  off,  or  withers  into  uselessness.  It  is  unselfish 
work,  which  is  the  active  form  of  religious  feeling,  that  renews 
the  world,  reconstructs  society,  and  brings  heaven  to  men. 
Now,  churches  are  the  homes  of  religious  feeling,  and  the 
creators  of  unselfish  services ;  if,  then,  they  fail  in  this  warfare 
against  intemperance,  where  shall  we  look  ?  If  their  members 
and  ministers  will  take  profits  from  businesses  that  deceive, 
degrade,  and  destroy  multitudes  of  the  race  for  which  Christ, 
their  Saviour  and  ours  died,  on  whom  may  we  count  as  comrades 
in  this  holy  war  ;  surely  our  course  is  clear  ;  we  must  make  it 
impossible  for  men  who  "  have  the  mind  of  Christ "  to  bear  with 
"  tolerable  equanimity  "  the  ravages  of  drink  ;  ravages  confessedly 
worse  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  urge  our  brethren  of  all  churches,  and  of  all 
religions, to  share  the  effort  to  stop  the  march  of  this  most 
desolating  evil  throughout  the  world. 

VII. 

The  twentieth  century  will  witness  for  good  or  ill  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  play  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in 
human  life.  That  is  as  inevitable  as  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
The  new  time  will  resound  with  the  clatter  of  the  machineries  of 
collective  activity.  Municipalities  will  widen  their  areas  of 
service,  and  the  Town  Hall  become  more  than  ever  a  symbol  of 
the  city's  organized  life.  The  government  rod,  like  Aaron's,  will 
wallow  up  most,  if  not  all  the  rest. 

Temperance  reformers  cannot  ignore  this  strong  drift  in 
the  life  of  peoples.  Hitherto  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many 
countries  against  us.  Legislation  has  fed  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
rather  than  checked  it ;  made  money  out  of  it,  instead  of  spending 
money  to  stop  it ;  assisted  others  to  make  money  by  it,  and  then 
crowned  their  success  by  lifting  them  to  high  social  rank  as 
though  they  were  paragons  of  virtue  and  models  of  patriotism. 
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We  must  alter  that.  If  it  goes  into  the  century,  it  must  not  go 
through  it.  We  must  teach  the  State  its  duties.  Each  year  the 
social  standard  must  be  raised,  the  mind  of  the  community 
cleared,  and  only  those  machines  patented  by  Government  that 
are  warranted  to  diminish  the  forces  of  evil,  and  to  make  it 
easier  for  men  and  women  to  live  sweet  and  wholesome  lives. 

The  Canadians  and  Australasians  have  recognized  the 
responsibilities  of  the  State  for  the  health  and  moral  safety  of  its 
younger  members,  and  have  inserted  regular  scientific  instruction 
concerning  alcohol,  and  its  effects  on  the  individual,  the  home 
and  society,  into  the  public  school  programme,  so  that  every  boy 
and  girl  knows  not  only  that  intemperance  makes  a  man  lose  his 
self-reliance,  destroys  his  hope  and  ruins  his  home,  but  also  that 
it  injures  the  organs  of  digestion,  poisons  the  blood,  damages  the 
brain,  and  unfits  those  who  take  it  for  the  real  work  of  life. 
Scientific  teaching  given  by  scientifically  qualified  teachers 
should  impart  this  knowledge  in  every  State  or  Board  School, 
giving  it  (i)  a  definite  place  in  the  school  time-table,  like 
arithmetic  and  history ;  (2)  a  reasonable  amount  of  time ;  (3) 
and  taking  the  knowledge  so  acquired  into  account  in  estimating 
the  pupil's  place  in  the  school. 

This  is  indispensable.  The  battle  is  one  of  ideas,  and  we 
need  to  enlist  the  children  on  the  side  of  truth  whilst  they  are 
children,  if  the  battle  is  not  to  go  against  them  and  against  us. 
In  addition  to  all  our  Band  of  Hope  work  the  State  ought  to 
undertake  this  tuition  for  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

If  that  is  the  first  line  upon  which  we  may  unite,  then  I  hope 
the  second  is  to  secure  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  coming 
century  the  adoption  of  the  chief  proposals  of  Lord  Peel's 
Legislative  Charter — such  as  (i)  the  prohibition  of  all  persons 
financially  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  from  serving  upon  the 
Watch  Committees  of  our  cities  and  large  towns.  Already  some 
of  the  churches  have  taken  action  in  that  direction  ;  but  a 
statute  is  urgently  and  immediately  needed  in  the  interests  of 
decency,  not  less  than  of  sobriety  and  good  order;  (2)  the 
abolition  of  that  mischievous  instrument  the  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  the  creation  of  another  Court  of  Appeal  consisting 
of  the  origmal  Court  of  Appeal  and  a  body  made  up  one-half  of 
magistrates  and  another  half  chosen  by  the  City  or  County 
Council  ;  {3)  the  transiormation  of  the  licensing  authority  so  that 
half  of  its  members  shall  be  chosen  ironi  and  by  the  Town  or 
County  Council,  a  popularly-elected  body;  (4)  the  protection  of 
chil  ren  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors  to  thirm  so  long  as  they 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  (5)  the  rei  uction  of  the  hours  of 
sale  on  Sunday,  and  the  gift  of  pov\  er  to  the  licensing  authority 
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to  further  restrict  or  close  entirely  ;  (6)  the  closure  of  public- 
houses  on  election  days  ;  (7)  the  abolition  of  that  effective  aid  to 
secret  drinking,  admission  by  back  doors  ;  and  (8)  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  system  of  grocers'  licences. 

These  and  further  similar  proposals  are  urgently  demanded, 
and  ought  to  be  secured  immediately  ;  for  they  all  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  the  State,  instead  of  being  an  organized 
injustice  to  the  weak  and  defenceless,  a  patron  of  temptation  to 
wrong-doing,  and  a  recipient  of  gold  at  the  expense  of  the 
character  of  its  citizens,  shall  become  the  protector  of  the  feeble, 
a  shield  for  the  tempted,  and  a  builder  of  disciplined  and  service- 
able manhood.  And  though  they  fall  short  of  all  that  we 
demand,  yet  they  go  some  distance  towards  preparing  for  that 
really  effective  popular  control  of  the  drink  traffic  which  is  our 
chosen  and  predestined  goal. 

The  State  must  also  increase  and  develop  its  constructive 
work  ;  its  machmery  for  the  cure  of  the  drunkard,  for  the  fuller 
and  wiser  use  of  the  leisure  of  the  working  classes.  As  indi- 
viduals we  may  accomplish  great  good  through  social  institutes 
and  unions,  building  public-houses  "without  the  drink," 
providing  a  social  hour,  with  its  opportunity  for  gossip  and 
debate,  establishing  settlements  and  clubs,  gymnasia,  and 
reading-rooms.  We  want  to  lift  the  electorate  out  of  the  public- 
house  to  citizenhood,  to  liberate  the  energies  of  men  by  other 
agents  than  those  provided  by  the  brewers.  We  must  compete 
and  conquer.  Are  they  bright  ?  Let  us  be  brighter.  Do  they 
foster  sociability  ?  Let  us  surpass  them,  and  yet  when  we  have 
individually  and  voluntarily  done  our  utmost  in  creating  places 
of  social  and  edacative  resort  for  the  industrial  classes,  there  will 
be  a  large  margin  that  might  be  advantageously  filled  by  urban 
and  municipal  councils,  and  by  Parliament. 

Nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if 
Parliament  could  discover  some  way  of  ejecting  all  personal 
profit  from  the  trade  while  it  lasts.  Somehow  Ave  must  get  rid 
of  that.  It  ought  to  be  made  impossible  for  men,  Christian  or 
otherwise,  to  be  beneficiaries  by  this  evil.  That  money  interest 
is  now  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  traffic.  It  pays.  It  pays 
as  nothing  else  pays.  It  pays  when  nothing  else  pays,  and  pays 
on  a  larger  scale  now  than  at  any  previous  moment  in  our 
history. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  have  proved  to  us  how 
vicars  and  rectors,  some  canons,  a  bishop  and  a  dean,  and  many 
professing  Christians  are  personally  interested  in  the  gains  of 
this  trade,  and  they  have  rendered  lasting  service  to  the  cause 
that  is  so  dear  to  us  all  by  their  full,  sustained,  and  patient 
investigation  of  facts ;  and  by   their  endeavours   to  show  from 
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experience  what  ways  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  the  financial 
^ains  of  individuals  from  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.-  It  is  in  this 
direction  we  look  for  "  more-light,"  until  there  are  no  intoxicants 
left  to  hunt  or  destroy  in  God's  holy  mountain. 

VIII. 

John  Morley  says,  "  All  practical  projects  of  social  reform 
taken  together  would  not  do  half  so  much  for  improving  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  w^ell-being  of  our 
countrymen  as  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  cause."  It  is 
that  cause  we  are  promoting.  We  are  sinking  the  foundations 
for  new  and  higher  politics,  for  a  new  and  fuller  ethic,  for  a 
better  and  nobler  humanity.  We  are  workers,  and  it  is  personal 
work  that  pushes  virtue  on,  makes  life  stronger  and  purer.  We 
do  not  see  all  we  are  doing.  But  it  is  there.  It  has  taken  its 
place  and  will  be  found  enlarging  the  lives  of  the  men  who  come 
after  us.  It  will  accomplish  the  end  whereto  it  is  sent.  It  will 
be  an  integral  factor  for  good.  Each  man  must  heed  the  call  of 
the  new  century  as  the  call  of  God  and  of  his  brother.  All  must 
heed  it,  for  we  must  move  together.  The  whole  army  must  be 
rallied  for  a  tactful,  passionate,  and  victorious  attack.  The  first 
word  of  the  new  century  is  "  Go  forward,"  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it :  "  Be  not  dismayed.  I  am  thy  God,  certainly  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  I  will  be  with  thee."  Therefore  we  may  say  farewell 
to  the  closing  century,  grateful  for  all  the  good  it  has  seen  and 
sown,  and  "  all  hail  "  to  the  new  century,  assured  that  God  is  for 
us  and  for  our  work,  and  that  through  Him  we  shall  do  valiantly. 
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THE     ORIGIN     AND     PROGRESS     OF     THE 

TEMPERANCE     REFORMATION 

IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

By  Dawson    Burns,  D.D., 

Author  of  "Temperance  History,"  "Temperance  Notables," 
"  Temperance  in  the  Victorian  Age,"  etc.,  etc. 

BY  the  "  Temperance  Reformation"  is  here  meant  the  modern 
movement  against  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  intemperance 
produced  by  them.  This  Movement  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  practice  of  abstinence  in  past  times  by  individuals, 
tribes,  and  races,  of  which  there  are  many  historical  notes.  The 
very  word  Re-formation  implies  a  prior  condition  calling  for  a 
new  formation  of  thought  and  conduct.  Such  a  Reformaticn 
was  long  needed  by  the  English-speaking  communities  of  various 
lands  who  had,  for  centuries,  grievously  suffered  from  their 
drinking  habits.  This  Reformation  began  in  America  in  1826; 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  separately,  but  almost  simultaneously, 
in  1829  ;  and  in  England  in  1^30. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  in  America,  the  intoxicating 
liquors  then  in  common  use  were  those  formerly  known  as 
"strong  waters,"  such  as  brandy  (burnt  wine),  whisky  {usquebagh 
or  yellow  water),  gin  (Geneva  or  Hollands),  rum  (saccharum, 
sweet  juice).  These  products  of  the  still  were  collectively  and 
fitly  called  "ardent  (burning)  spirits,"  and  still  more  expressively 
"  fire-waters  "  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

To  get  rid  of  these  potent  and  pernicious  liquors,  as  bever- 
ages, was  the  object  of  the  first  Temperance  Reformers,  the 
leader  of  whom  in  Ireland  was  the  Rev.  Professor  Edgar,  of 
Belfast,  and  in  Scotland,  Mr.  John  Dunlop,  J. P.,  of  Greenock. 
Mr.  Dunlop,  indeed,  proposed  to  put  wine  under  the  same  ban 
as  ardent  spirits,  but  yielded  to  the  dissuasions  of  his  more  timid 
allies.  England  came  next.  Mr.  Henry  Forbes,  a  Scotch 
resident  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  signed  the  Temperance  pledge 
while  visiting  Glasgow,  and  on  his  return  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Temperance  Society  in  Bradford.  This  society  was 
partially  constituted  on  February  2nd,  1830,  though  it  was  not 
fully  organized  till  June  14th,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  a 
great  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  speakers,  one  of 
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whom  was  Mr.  VVilliam  Collins,  of  Glasgow,  by  whose  efforts 
Temperance  societies  were  formed  in  Bristol  and  London. 

On  June  29th,  183 1,  the  London  Temperance  Society  held 
a  very  influential  meeting  in  the  newly-erected  Exeter  Hall  ; 
and  on  July  27th  the  London  Society  was  enlarged  into  the 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  with  the  following 
Pledge  of  Declaration, — "We  agree  to  abstain  from  distilled 
spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  discountenance  the 
causes  and  practice  of  intemperance."  The  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Blomfield,  was  the  President  of  the  Society,  which  could 
boast  a  long  array  of  distinguished  adherents.  On  the  same 
basis,  a  considerable  number  of  local  societies  were  formed  in 
England,  during  the  next  four  years.  The  Irish  movement  had 
two  distinct  headquarters,  Belfast  being  the  centre  of  the  Ulster 
Temperance  Society,  and  Dublin  the  seat  of  the  Hibernian 
Temperance  Society,  having  as  its  President,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Crampton,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  who  became  an 
able  member  of  the  Irish  Bench.  In  Scotland,  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Temperance  Society  began  in  June,  1830,  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  organ,  The  Temperance  Society  Record, 
and  after  a  year's  very  successful  work,  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Scottish  Temperance  Society.  Tracts  and  pamphlets  were 
extensively  circulated  in  each  of  the  three  countries  ;  several 
agents  were  engaged ;  and  as  the  pledge  required  only  the 
disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  many  persons  of  local  influence,  includ- 
ing some  brewers,  became  supporters  of  the  Cause.  Prominence 
was  given  to  the  physiological  bearing  of  the  question,  and  in 
many  towns  medical  declarations  were  signed  and  published, 
affirming  the  injury  arising  from  spirit  drinking,  and  the  benefit 
that  would  result  from  its  abandonment.  The  heads  of  the 
medical  profession  were  favourable  to  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment, and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  greatest  living  surgeon,  stated 
in  writing — "  I  never  suffer  any  ardent  spirits  in  my  house, 
believing  them  to  be  evil  spirits  .  .  .  spirits  and  poisons  are 
synonymous  terms." 

On  June  3rd,  1834,  M""-  James  Silk  Buckingham,  M.P. 
for  Sheffield,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  "  to  inquire  into  the  Extent,  Causes,  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  prevailing  vice  of  Intemperance  among  the 
Labouring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  Legi  lative  measures  can  be  devised  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  so  great  a  National  evil."  The  Government 
opposed  the  motion  but  were  beaten,  and  Mr.  Buckingham, 
having  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  procured 
a  i^reat  amount  of  valuable  evidence,  and  drew  up  a  report,  the 
recommendations   of  which,   it    then  adopted,  would  have    pro- 
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duced  inestimable  advantages.  Most  unfortunately,  however, 
the  Beer  Act  had  been  passed  in  1S30,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
spirit-drinking  in  public  houses.  But  the  actual  result  was  the 
opening  of  tens  of  thousands  of  beershops  serving  as  so  many 
new  sources  of  intemperance  and  other  vices.  The  evil  was 
self-evident,  but  the  Act  remained  unrepealed,  and  subsequent 
modifications  of  it  left  the  root  of  the  mischief  untouched.  Even 
Temperance  societies,  as  then  constituted,  did  not  directly  cope 
with  this  new  embodiment  of  the  drink  curse  ;  but  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  the  more  thoughtful  that  as  fermented 
liquors  were  the  chief  factors  of  drunkenness  in  England,  the 
Temperance  Reform  would  practically  fail  of  its  intended 
purpose,  unless  an  advance  was  directed  against  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks. 

The  honour  of  this  advance  must  be  assigned  to  members 
of  the  Preston  Temperance  Society.  It  is  true  that  some 
Temperance  Societies  in  this  country  and  America  had  already 
adopted  pledges  of  total  abstinence,  but  from  Preston  went  forth 
the  propagandist  impulse  destined,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
to  raise  the  entire  Temperance  Movement,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  to  a  total  abstinence  standard.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1832,  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  all  strong  drink  was 
espoused  and  advocated  by  members  of  the  Preston  Temperance 
Society,  some  months  before  the  date  popularly  regarded  as  that 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  movement,  viz.  :  September  ist,  1832. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  with  the  consent 
of  six  of  his  Temperance  colleagues,  attached  their  names  to  a 
Total  Abstinence  pledge  drawn  up  by  himself,  which  he  also 
signed.  A  misunderstanding  of  this  incident  gave  rise  to  the 
wholly  erroneous  report  that  these  seven  men — "The  Seven 
Men  of  Preston  "  as  they  were  called — originated  and  founded 
the  Total  Abstinence  enterprise.  The  truth  is,  that  these 
particular  seven  men  founded  and  originated  nothing,  and  never 
afterwards  met,  even  as  a  committee,  to  forward  the  Total 
Abstinence  cause.  The  only  one  of  the  seven  who  became  a 
leader  in  the  new  crusade  was  Mr.  Livesey,  with  whom  were 
associated  James  Teare,  Edward  Grubb,  Thomas  Swindlehurst, 
Henry  Anderton,  and  other  enthusiastic  abstainers.  The 
Preston  Temperance  Society  retained  its  anti-spirit  pledge,  but 
total  abstinence  was  advocated  at  all  its  meetings  ;  and  in  the 
September  of  1833,  Richard  Turner,  a  working  man,  and  re- 
formed drunkard,  in  the  course  of  an  earnest  speech  against  all 
strong  drink,  exclaimed,  "  I'll  be  reet  down,  out-and-out,  t-total 
forever  and  ever."  This  "t-total"  utterance  was  not  due,  as 
some  thought,  to  a  stammer  or  stutter,  but  was  the  speaker's 
way  of  emphasizing  his  resolution.     Mr.  Livesey  caught  at  the 
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word  as  adapted  to  distinguish  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  from  other  members  of  the  Preston  Temperance  Society. 
From  "tee-total"  the  words  "teetotaler"  and  "  teetotalism " 
were  soon  derived. 

The  transition  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  was  not 
sudden  or  rapid,  but  gradual  and  slow.  In  some  places,  as 
Preston,  the  two  pledges  were  used,  till  at  last  the  old  one 
was  dropped.  In  other  places,  as  Leeds,  the  controversy 
culminated  in  a  meeting  of  the  members  and  the  adoption  of 
Total  Abstinence.  In  yet  other  places  the  old  societies  died 
out  and  made  room  for  the  new  order.  The  Preston  Temperance 
Advocate  brought  out  by  Mr.  Livesey  in  January,  1834,  as  a 
monthly  publication,  helped  on  the  change;  and  in  about  ten 
years  from  February,  1830,  nearly  all  the  active  Temperance 
Societies  in  England  were  working  exclusively  on  the  Total 
Abstinence  line.  The  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society, 
formed  in  183 1,  had  become  weak  by  1840,  but  lingered  on 
till  1850,  when  it  was  formally  dissolved.  It  was  usually  des- 
cribed by  Total  Abstinence  advocates  as  "  the  Moderation 
Society,"  because  its  officials  recommended  fermented  liquors, 
when  taken,  to  be  used  in  moderation ;  but  its  positive  and 
essential  principle  was  one  of  abstinence — even  total  abstinence 
— from  ardent  spirits;  and  its  labours  were  a  preparation  "for 
the  better  things  to  come,"  the  greater  results  which  Total 
Abstinence  could  alone  effect. 

Conferences  of  Total  Abstinence  Societies  were  held  in 
Manchester  in  the  Septembers  of  1834  ^^"^  1835,  and  on  the 
latter  occasion  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance — now  the  British  Temperance  League — was  formed 
in  order  to  facilitate  union  and  co-operation  among  the  societies 
represented,  and  others  which  might  join  them  ;  and  by  this 
union  a  lecturing  and  literary  agency  was  set  in  motion  which 
has  proved  of  remarkable  benefit  to  the  cause.  In  1835  local 
total  abstinence  societies  were  formed  in  London,  and  in  1836 
the  new  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  was  estab- 
lished. In  1839  this  Society  adopted  the  "  Long  Pledge  "  as 
its  only  pledge,  one  against  giving,  as  well  as  using,  any 
intoxicating  drink.  The  dissentients  formed  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  with  a 
pledge  binding  to  personal  abstinence  only,  though  many  of 
its  members  were  acting  on  the  "  Long  Pledge."  Both  societies 
dissolved  in  1842,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society,  which  carried  on  much  good  work.  Its  union 
with  the  London  Temperance  League,  originated  the  National 
Temperance  League  in  1S56,  whose  educational  activities,  in 
connection    with    its    diffusion  of  Temperance  literature,  have 
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made  it  a  power,  the  value  of  which  is  universally  recog- 
nised. 

In  Scotland,  after  1835,  the  process  of  dissolution  proceeded 
rapidly  as  to  the  old  societies,  and  the  process  of  construction 
slowly  as  regards  the  new  ones.  Societies  on  the  Total 
Abstinence  plan  were  planted,  and  began  to  flourish  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  Dundee,  and  other  places.  For 
several  years  from  1836,  an  Englishman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gray 
Mason,  travelled  and  lectured  with  so  much  success  that  he 
acquired  the  title  of  "  The  Father  Mathew  of  Scotland." 
Among  others  of  good  Temperance  repute  were  Mr.  Edward 
Morris,  Mr.  John  Dunlop,  Mr.  Robert  Kettle,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Reid.  The  Scottish  Temperance  Union  separated  into  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Unions,  the  former  being  particularly 
active  ;  and  in  1839  Scotland  was  estimated  to  contain  70,000 
abstainers.  In  1844  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  was 
formed,  and  has,  for  upwards  of  55  years,  by  its  agents  and 
publications,  greatly  advanced  the  Temperance  cause  throughout 
Scotland  and  far  beyond.  A  coadjutor  in  this  good  work 
appeared  in  1858  in  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temper- 
ance Association. 

The  opposition  of  Dr.  Edgar  to  Total  Abstinence,  hindered 
its  progress  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  societies  were  formed 
in  various  towns,  and  good  was  done  by  these,  assisted  by  not  a 
few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.  At  length, 
in  1838,  a  light  arose  in  the  South,  and  finally,  spreading 
throughout  all  Ireland,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  Cork,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Wm.  Martin,  a  Quaker,  and 
other  Protestant  friends  of  Temperance,  and  on  April  ioth,i838, 
he  signed  the  pledge,  and  formed  a  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
For  a  year  and  eight  months  his  Temperance  labours  chiefly 
afiected  the  city  and  county  of  Cork  ;  but  in  the  December  of 
1839,  when  visiting  Limerick  and  Waterford,  tens  of  thousands 
took  the  pledge ;  and  durmg  several  succeeding  years  Father 
Mathew's  Temperance  missions  were  so  successful,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  adult  population  became  pledged  to  Total 
Abstinence.  A  diminished  revenue  from  strong  drink  was 
attended  by  a  marvellous  reduction  of  crime,  squalor,  and 
wretchedness.  Before  his  death  in  December,  1856,  Father 
Mathew  witnessed  a  great  decHne  in  the  national  sobriety ; 
but  he  had  earned  the  unique  title  of  "  The  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance," and  he  had  proved,  by  indisputable  experience,  not 
only  that  it  is  possible  to  reform,  on  a  large  scale,  the  drinking- 
habits  of  a  whole  people,  but  that  such  a  change  is  the  harbinger 
of  social  and  moral  benefits  which  cause  the  hearts  of  patriots 
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and  philanthropists  to  sing  for  joy.  From  the  low  estate  of 
Temperance  in  Ireland  there  has  been  a  great  recovery  by  the 
devoted  efforts  of  many  individuals,  and  by  the  operations  of  the 
Irish  Temperance  League,  and  the  Irish  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Intemperance,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Belfast 
and  Dublin  respectively. 

Of  Wales  nothing  has  yet  been  said  specifically.  At  an 
early  period,  a  great  wave  of  Total  Abstmence  enthusiasm 
spread  over  North  Wales,  and  extensive  districts  were  annexed, 
so  to  say,  to  the  Temperance  reform.  Many  earnest  and  able 
advocates  of  the  cause  have  arisen  in  the  Principality  with 
organisations  covering  the  North  and  South  divisions,  in  both  of 
which  a  strong  Temperance  sentiment  exists. 

Speaking  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  the  great 
representative  assemblies  that  have  taken  place,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  World's  Temperance  Convention  in  1846  ;  the 
National  Temperance  Congress  and  the  International  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  Convention  in  1862  ;  and  the  British  and 
Colonial  Temperance  Congress  in  1886 — all  held  in  London  ; 
and  to  the  National  Congresses  and  Conferences  convened  in 
other  places.  The  exclusion  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a  tribute  to  Temperance 
principles.  The  three  visits  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough,  and  the 
three  visits  of  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  excited  unusual  interest ; 
and  the  remarkable  blue  ribbon  agitation  attracted  numerous 
recruits  to  the  Temperance  ranks. 

It  only  remains  to  pass  in  rapid  review  the  principal 
Agencies  or  Forces,  which  in  their  collective  operation,  from 
the  outset  to  the  present  time,  have  made  the  Temperance 
Reformation  what  ic  is  to-day. 

1.  Apart  from  individual  zeal  acting  through  private 
channels,  the  Temperance  cause  has  had,  and  now  has,  its 
local,  district,  and  National  adult  societies.  These  were  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  current  of  drinking  customs  and  temptations. 
They  are  still  necessary  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  inertia 
and  decline  to  which  all  reforms  are  liable.  Besides  such 
general  Societies,  most  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by 
those  bearing  the  name  of  "  Orders " — the  Good  Templar 
Order  and  the  Friendly  Societies  known  as  the  Rechabites, 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  Phcjenix  Brothers.  There  is  a 
third  kind  of  societies  which  aim  to  influence  distinct  classes  or 
bodies  of  persons — a?,  for  example,  the  Army  Temperance 
Association,  and  the  Royal  Navy  Temperance  Society. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  Tem- 
perance movement  supplied  it  with  most  of  its  leading  lights ; 
and  in   later  years,   organized  Temperance  activity  within  the 
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Church  of  England,  and  other  reHgious  denominations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  a  hopeful  sign.  The  latest  evidence 
of  this  activity  is  the  union  of  the  Free  Churches  to  undertake  a 
Twentieth  Century  Pledge-taking  Campaign  for  adding  a  Million 
new  adherents  to  the  cause. 

3.-  The  enlistment  of  the  young  in  Temperance  work  was 
early  sought.  Young  Men  and  Youth's  Societies,  and  not  a  few 
societies  composed  of  children,  were  formed;  and  in  1847  the 
institution  of  one  of  these  under  the  attractive  name  of  "  Band  of 
Hope "  was  followed  by  a  great  multiplication  of  youthful 
associations  ;  and  at  this  time.  Bands  of  Hope,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  constitute  a  Juvenile  Temperance  host  estimated  at  over 
three  million  members. 

4.  A  small  Female  Temperance  Society  at  Maryhill,  near 
Greenock,  in  October,  1829,  was  the  precursor  of  many  societies 
consisting  of  women,  and  conducted  by  them,  for  the  benefit 
specially  of  their  own  sex.  The  National  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association,  and  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  are  the  chief  representatives  of  this  work  ;  and  from  their 
headquarters,  and  by  means  of  their  branches,  these  and  similar 
societies  are  constantly  diffusing  streams  of  Temperance  influence 
through  myriads  of  homes. 

5.  Medical  men  have  done  much  both  to  aid  and  hinder  the 
Temperance  Reform.  Three  separate  Declarations,  signed  by 
eminent  medical  men,  favouring  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
have  appeared,  and  the  formation  of  the  British  Medical  Tem- 
perance Society,  with  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson 
as  President,  has  been  a  means  of  uniting  medical  men  in  the 
personal  promotion  of  the  Temperance  movement.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  United  Kingdom  1  emperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution,  and  of  other  Life  Insurance  Offices,  has  proved  the 
vital  superiority  of  abstainers  over  non-abstainers,  however 
moderate ;  while  the  opening  of  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital  in  1873,  with  the  subsequent  erection  of  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  over  ^50,000,  has  been  the  means  of  showing  that  the 
exclusion  of  alcohol,  except  in  rare  cases,  from  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  from  surgical  operations,  is  attended  with  no  injury, 
but  rather  with  advantage,  to  the  patients  so  treated. 

6.  Associated  efforts  have  been  put  forth  for  amended 
legislation — as  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  Local 
Option  ;  also  organized  action  for  Sunday  Closing  and  other 
objects.  Every  change  of  a  restrictive  character  has  proved 
conducive  to  national  sobriety.  On  the  contrary,  all  changes 
in  the  law  giving  increased  facilities  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  uniformly  proved  disastrous.  The  evidence  laid 
before  the  Royal  Licensing  Commission  shows  how  much  remains 
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to  be  done  by  enb'ghtened  legislation.  The  Liquor  Traffic  exists 
by  legal  permission  only,  and  is  professedly  continued  in  the 
public  interest.  In  reality,  it  is  "  a  restless  evil  full  of  deadly 
poison,"  and  every  Temperance  reformer  must  desire  its  restric- 
tion as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  its  ultimate  suppression, 
by  righteous  law. 

7.  The  Agents  and  other  officials  of  all  Temperance  organi- 
zations have  rendered  indispensable  service,  and  with  them  must 
be  classed  all  who  have  given  gratuitous  labour  with  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  personal  and  domestic  comfort.  The  early  Agents 
and  advocates  deserve  a  special  tribute  of  admiration,  both  for 
the  all-important  part  they  took  in  the  propagation  of  Total 
Abstinence,  and  for  their  cheerful  endurance  of  trials  which 
frequently  included  danger  to  limb  and  life. 

8.  The  Living  Voice  proceeding  from  countless  platforms  and 
numerous  pulpits,  has  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Temperance  Reform,  while  the  Press  has  been 
employed  to  an  extent  which  baffles  enumeration.  From  the 
first,  tracts  and  pamphlets  were  profusely  circulated,  and  these 
were  followed  by  books,  commencing  with  the  "  Evidence  before 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Drunkenness,"  in  1834.  Then  came  "The  Curse  of  Britain," 
published  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Baker  in  1838.  The  volumes  since 
issued  have  been  of  every  size  and  description.  Many  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  periodicals  have  likewise  appeared ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Literature  of 
the  Temperance  movement  has  been  of  a  high  intellectual  quality, 
and  has  been  marked  by  a  moral  and  religious  tone  worthy  of 
the  Cause  it  has  sought  to  serve. 

g.  The  value  of  the  Pledge  as  a  bond  of  union  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated.  Its  forms  may  vary,  but  its  retention 
in  some  form,  or  forms,  may  be  declared  necessary  to  that 
combination  of  effort  by  which  the  Temperance  Reform  is 
conserved  and  extended. 

10.  The  Financial  support  of  the  Temperance  movement  has 
never  been  equal  to  its  needs.     Few  bequests  of  any  magnitude' 
have  been  left  to  its  organizations. 

Scarcely  any  other  great  Reform  has  received  so  much 
gratuitous  assistance,  and  none  have  been  worked  more  efficiently 
with  so  little  pecuniary  outlay.  The  aggregate  contributions  to 
all  Temperance  Associations  annually  are  no  doubt  considerable, 
but  the  total  ought  to  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  and  would 
then  be  but  a  fractional  percentage  of  the  amount  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Year  by  year  the  Drink  Bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  main- 
tains   its    monstrous   dimensions,   dwarfing   the   expenditure   in 
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useful  articles  of  consumption,  and  is  eight  times  more  than  all 
the  contributions  to  Christian  and  benevolent  objects.  This  is 
for  a  lamentation,  but  it  is  no  evidence  of  impotency  in  the 
Temperance  Reform.  In  the  seventy  years  which  at  present 
span  the  course  of  the  Temperance  enterprise,  the  spending 
power  of  the  people  has  enormously  augmented  ;  and  but  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Temperance  Movement  during  that 
period,  the  National  Expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquors  would 
have  vastly  exceeded  the  actual  amount.  What  we  are  seeking, 
however,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  Drink  Bill  altogether.  We 
cannot  aim  at  less.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  while  any  vestige  of 
the  drink  evil  remains.  We  strive  to  replace  the  existing  drink- 
ing system  by  Temperance  ideas,  habits,  customs,  laws.  We 
pray  and  labour  for  the  time  when  the  Temperance  Reformation 
shall  have  completed  its  mighty  and  beneficent  task.  Do  we 
say  Temperance  Reformation  ?  Let  us  rather  say  Temperance 
Trans  formation — national  and  universal — when  our  world,  freed 
from  the  degrading  and  destructive  influences  of  Strong  Drink, 
will  rise  higher  and  higher,  into  the  light  and  blessedness  of 
God's  own  heaven  I 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    TEMPERANCE 

REFORM     IN     THE 

UNITED    STATES    AND   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

By  Jas.   B.    Dunn,   D.D.,   General    Secretary  of   the  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 

ONE  has  truly  said,  "  To  trace  a  mighty  river  to  its  source 
has  ever  been  considered  a  sublime  and  most  interesting 
employment.  It  is  pleasing  to  ascend  its  course  from  the 
point  where  it  opens  into  the  Ocean,  and  becomes  the 
inlet  of  wealth  to  an  empire,  till  we  arrive  at  the  spot  where  it 
bubbles  up  a  spring  but  just  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  meadows 
of  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  to  observe,  as  it  receives  the 
confluence  of  tributary  waters,  how  it  diffuses  its  benefits  to  the 
tribes  that  dwell  upon  its  banks."  How  much  more  engaging  is 
the  task  to  trace  the  streams  of  benevolence  to  their  source,  and 
contemplate  the  beginnings  of  those  institutions  which,  in  their 
progress  to  the  ocean  of  Christian  beneficence,  prove  sources  of 
blessings  to  the  human  race !  For  what  is  the  mightiest  of 
earth's  rivers,  with  all  the  material  interests  borne  upon  its 
bosom  and  developed  by  its  branching  streams,  compared  with 
the  river  of  Christian  philanthropy  ?  With  how  much  interest, 
then,  did  time  permit,  would  we  trace  back  to  its  source  and 
follow  the  many  windings  of  the  mighty  river  of  Temperance, 
that  for  ages  has  been  ceaselessly  flowing  and  blessing  the 
world. 

But  our  duty  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Temperance 
Reform  in  America,  and  in  doing  this  we  must  go  back  over  250 
years  when  in  1651  the  people  of  East  Hampton  Long  Island,  at 
a  town  meeting,  passed  an  order  "forbidding  any  one  to  sell 
liquor  except  those  deputed  to  do  so,"  and  such  men  as 
should  not  allow  youths  to  remain  drmking  at  unreasonable 
hours,  and  such  persons  should  only  have  half  a  pint  at  a  time 
among  four  men.  In  1665,  an  order  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  except  to  such  as  were  sent  by  the 
Sachem,  and  should  bring  a  written  order  with  them,  and  even 
then  he  should  have  no  more  than  a  quart. 

In  other  towns  and  colonies  similar  orders  were  passed 
during  successive  years,  some  of  them  not  unlike  the  Maine  law. 
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For  instance,  in  1676,  in  a  new  Constitution  of  Virginia,  the  sale 
of  wines  and  ardent  spirits  was  absolutely  prohibited. 

In  1760,  Religious  Societies  began  to  protest  against  drink 
at  funerals,  and  soon  after  the  "  Friends  "  abolished  the  practice 
so  far  as  their  people  went,  clergymen  refusing  to  officiate  when 
it  was  introduced. 

The  following  year,  the  first  Congress,  then  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  determined  to  take  action  and  stop  the  evils  of 
distillation,  and  on  the  27th  February,  1777,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  legislatures  in  the 
United  States  immediately  to  pass  laws,  the  most  effective  for  putting 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  distilling  grain,  by 
which  the  most  extensive  evils  are  like!)'  to  be  derived  if  not  quickly 
prevented." 

In  July,  1789,  an  Association  of  the  Farmers  in  the  County 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  was  formed,  pledged  not  to  use  any 
kind  of  distilled  liquors  in  doing  their  farming  work  the  ensuing 
season. 

As  a  result  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
December  29th,  1790,  the  physicians  of  that  city  petitioned 
Congress  to  "  impose  such  heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits 
as  shall  be  effectual  to  restrain  their  intemperate  use  in  our 
County." 

In  1797,  the  Methodists  of  Virginia,  and  the  Presbyterians 
of  Pennsylvania  adopted  resolutions  pledging  themselves  to  total 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  Thus  the  agitation  went  on  in 
the  Churches  until  1808,  when  a  new  impetus  was  given  the 
reform  by  the  organization  of  a  Temperance  Society  at  Moreau, 
Saratoga  County,  New  York,  on  the  13th  day  of  April.  To  show 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  these  philanthropists  we  give  the 
following  sections  of  the  Constitution  : — 

"  Article  4. 

"  Section  i.  No  member  shall  drink  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  wine,  or  any 
distilled  spirits,  or  compositions  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them  except  by 
advice  of  a  physician,  or  in  case  of  actual  disease  (also  excepting  at 
public  dinners),  under  the  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents — provided  that 
this  article  shall  not  infringe  on  any  religious  rite. 

"  Section  2.  No  member  shall  be  intoxicated,  under  penalty  of  fifty 
cents. 

"  Section  3.  No  member  shall  offer  any  of  the  above  liquors  to  any 
person  to  drink  thereof,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  offence." 

Societies  on  a  similar  basis  were  soon  organized  in  other 
parts  of  New  York  State.  In  181 1  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in   Philadelphia  took  action  and  appointed 
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a  Committee  to  report  some  plan  of  action.  Similar  action  was 
taken  that  year  by  the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut.  The 
next  important  and  forward  step  was  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance, 
which  was  effected  in  Boston,  on  12th  of  February,  1813.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
intellectual  and  social  influence,  such  men  as  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter,  John  Lathrop,  Isaac  Rand,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  John 
Warren,  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  etc.  The  object  of  the  Society,  as 
stated  in  its  Constitution,  was  to  discountenance  and  suppress  the 
"  too  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  its  kindred  vices,  and  to 
encourage  and  promote  'I'emperance  and  General  Morality." 

For  awhile  considerable  enthusiasm  was  exhibited,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  people  had  become  luke-warm,  so 
in  1823  the  Society  issued  an  earnest  stirring  appeal  from  the 
pen  of  Henry  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  closing  words 
of  the  appeal  are  just  the  utterances  that  need  to  be  sounded 
to-day. 

In  this  passage  the  author  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree:  "  Two  things  only  appear  certain  :  First,  that  a  principal 
object  must  be  to  draw  the  public  attention  frequently  and 
earnestly  to  the  subject.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  at  the 
same  time  equally  clear,  that  there  is  no  man  nor  body  of  men 
who  can  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  but  the  Legislature  of  the 
Nation." 

Following  this  appeal  came  the  wonderful  sermons  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards  and  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  so  on  the 
13th  February,  1826,  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Woods  and  John  Tappan,  the 
American  Temperance  Society  was  formed.  The  pledge  of  the 
Society  was  "  Total  Abstinence  from  Ardent  Spirits."  In  April 
of  the  same  year  the  National  Philanthropist,  a  weekly  Temper- 
ance paper  was  started.  The  same  year  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher 
preached  his  memorable  sermons  on  Temperance,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  condensation  of  burning  truths  that  human  lips 
have  uttered  on  the  subject.  We  remember  reading  them  when 
quite  a  boy,  and,  long  after,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  seemed  to  us 
what  Saul  the  son  of  Kish  was  in  Israel— head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  men. 

In  1827  added  interest  was  given  the  Reform  by  the 
Massachusetts  and  New.  Hampshire  Medical  Societies  adopting 
resolutions  in  favour  of  Temperance  and  declaring  it  to  be  their 
profound  conviction  "  that  water  was  the  only  proper  beverage 
for  man." 

The  year  1832  had  a  fitting  close  in  the  order  of  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  War,  forbidding  the  introduction 
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of  ardent  spirits  into  any  fort,  camp,  or  garrison  of  the  United 
States,  and  prohibiting  their  sale  by  any  sutler  to  the  troops. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  related  to  the  crusade 
against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  reform  had  wrought 
wonderful  results,  as  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than 
5,000  Temperance  Societies,  with  a  membership  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter — of  whom  10,000  had  been  drunkards — 4,000  distilleries 
had  been  stopped,  and  6,000  merchants  had  given  up  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  while  on  over  1,000  vessels  their  use  had  been 
abandoned. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  a  Congressional  Temperance 
Society  was  formed  at  Washington  with  Gen.  Lewis  Cass, 
Secretary  of  War,  as  President,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  a 
similar  Society  was  formed  at  Boston  by  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  with  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
as  President. 

The  great  event  of  1833,  however,  was  the  holding  of  the 
first  National  Temperance  Convention  of  America,  which  took 
place  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  commencing  the  24th  day  of 
May,  and  continuing  in  session  three  days.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  there  being  440  delegates  present  representing 
nineteen  States  and  one  Territory ;  and  among  the  delegates 
were  the  foremost  workers  and  thinkers  of  the  Temperance 
Reform  in  America.  The  Convention  at  first  met  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  but  this  proving  too  small,  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Arch  Street,  above  Tenth,  was  secured,  and  to  that 
place  the  delegates  marched  in  procession.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  were  very  harmonious,  and  its  influence  was 
weighty  and  healthful.  Some  thirty  resolutions  were  adopted, 
expressive  of  the  views  of  the  Convention  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  reform. 

The  two  leading  conclusions  reached  by  the  discussions 
were  :  First,  that  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage,  was  morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  universally 
abandoned  ;  second,  that  an  advance  in  the  cause  was  demanded, 
and  that  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  the  total  abstinence  pledge  as 
soon  as  possible. 

At  this  Convention  a  General  Temperance  Union  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society  at  Boston  and  the  officers  of  each  of  the  State  Temper- 
ance Societies,  and  this  organization  was.  called  the  United  States 
Temperance  Union. 

Following  the  National  Convention  several  State  Conven- 
tions were  held  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  while  the  year  1836 
witnessed  the  almost  universal  adoption  by  Temperance  Societies 
of  the  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence,  and  in  January,   1837,   the 
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first  number  of  the  journal  of  the  American  Temperance  Union 
was  pubHshed.    . 

In  1838  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  the  celebrated 
Fifteen  Gallon  Law,  and  the  Mississippi  Legislature  a  One 
Gallon  Law,  while  the  Illinois  Legislature  passed  what  might  be 
called  a  Local  Option  Law — which  embodied  the  prohibitory 
principle,  giving  power  to  towns  and  counties  to  suppress  the 
retail  traffic  on  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  adult  male 
inhabitants.  This  year  also  witnessed  the  launching  of  the 
Youths'  Temperance  Advocate. 

In  1840  a  new  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Reform  was 
inaugurated  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  called  the  Washington 
Society.  It  was  organized  by  six  reformed  men,  adopting  as 
their  pledge  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicants.  That  the 
Temperance  Reform  had  been  making  rapid  headway  up  to  this 
time  is  manifest  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
consumed.  In  1831  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  70,000,000  gallons  by  12,000,000  people, 
being  on  an  average  of  six  gallons  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  besides  an  immense  amount  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider  ; 
while  in  1840,  with  17,000,000  people,  the  whole  amount  of 
distilled  l"pirits  consumed  was  43,000,000  gallons,  not  one-half 
the  quantity,  for  each  person  in  the  nation  that  was  consumed 
in  1831. 

In  18 10,  with  a  population  of  7,000,000,  the  number  of 
distilleries  at  work  was  40,000  ;  in  1840,  it  was  10,306.  In  1825 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York  1,149 
distilleries  ;  by  1840  they  were  reduced  to  200.  These  statistics 
speak  volumes. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  this  Reform  movement,  the  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  in  New  York,  and  the 
Rechabites  ;  and  before  the  month  of  October,  1842,  closed,  a 
new  star  of  the  first  magnitude  was  discovered  in  the  East  in  the 
person  of  John  B.  Gough,  who  in  that  month,  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  arose  in  a  Temperance  meeting  to  tell  a  story 
of  his  own  experience,  which  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
him,  and  the  repetition  of  which,  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  has  awakened  hopes  of  reform  in  the  breasts  of 
thousands  of  the  victims  of  intemperance,  and  led  to  the 
reclamation  of  multitudes. 

In  1845  another  Order  of  Temperance  was  established,  viz. 
"  The  Templars  of  Honour  and  Temperance."  In  1845-6  the 
question  of  No  License  versus  License  was  discussed,  and 
legislative  action  taken  in  several  of  the  States,  but  it  remained 
for  Maine,  under  the  wise  and  sturdy  leadership  of  Neal  Dow,  to 
enact  the  first  Prohibitory  Law,  a  law  which,  though  correct  in 
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its  principles,  proved  abortive  owing  to  defective  provisions 
relating  to  its  execution.  In  December,  1846,  the  Cadets  of 
Temperance  was  formed,  and  the  year  following  the  Good 
Samaritans.  This  year,  1846,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  Temper- 
ance Reform,  as  in  it  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  the  States  had  a  Constitutional  right  to  regulate 
or  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  This  gave  great 
joy  and  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  Temperance. 

In  1849  New  Hampshire  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  and  in 
Vermont  a  glorious  victory  was  won  at  the  polls  in  12,000 
majority  against  license,  but  the  greatest  victory  was  that  won 
in  Wisconsin,  for  there  a  law  was  enacted  permitting  no  man  to 
vend  or  retail  spirituous  liquors  until  he  shall  have  given  bonds 
to  pay  all  damages  the  community  or  individuals  may  sustam  by 
such  traffic  ;  "  to  support  all  paupers,  widows,  and  orphans,  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  all  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions  growing 
out  of,  or  justly  attributable  to,  such  traffic.  A  married  woman 
may  sue  for  damage  done  to  her  husband,  and  no  suit  shall  be 
maintained  for  liquor  bills."  This  Bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  3,  and  the  Assembly  by  29  to  21. 

In  June  of  that  year  (1849)  Father  Mathew  landed  at  New 
York,  and  began  a  tour  of  the  country,  which,  while  a  labour  of 
love,  was  a  perfect  ovation.  In  1850  a  stringent  Bill,  which 
passed  the  House  in  Massachusetts,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  New  York  a  Prohibitory  Bill  was  reported  to 
the  Legislature,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

In  1 85 1  the  Order  of  Good  Templars  was  established,  and 
this  same  year  a  prohibitory  law,  commonly  called  the  Maine 
Law,  and  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate  of  that  State  in  1850 
by  a  tie  vote,  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  86  to  40, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  18  to  10,  and  received  the  Governor's 
signature  on  June  2nd.  Thus  Maine,  by  her  Legislature, 
adopted  the  principle  of  prohibition,  and,  to  ensure  its  faithful 
execution,  its  friends  in  the  following  spring  elected  Mr.  Neal 
Dow,  the  father  of  the  Bill,  Mayor  of  Portland.  On  August 
4th  the  National  Temperance  Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga. 
In  1852  Minnesota,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
passed  prohibitory  laws.  In  1853  Michigan  followed,  while  in 
Wisconsin  it  was  lost  by  a  single  vote.  In  September  of  this 
year  a  World's  Temperance  Convention  was  held  in  New  York. 
In  1854  New  York  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  which  Governor 
Seymour  vetoed.  In  the  Fall,  Governor  Seymour  was  defeated 
at  the  polls,  and  Myron  H.  Clark,  a  Temperance  man,  elected. 
Then  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  prohibitory  bill  by 
good  majorities,  to  which  Governor  Clark,  without  delay, 
attached  his  signature. 
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In  September,  1856,  the  American  Juvenile  Temperance 
Society  was  formed  in  New  York,  with  Dr.  T.  T.  Alley  as 
President,  Wm.  T.  Booth,  Treasurer,  and  James  E.  Dunn, 
Secretary.  The  success  attending  this  Society  among  the 
children  was  such,  that  a  Convention  was  held  in  1857  at 
Saratoga,  and  in  1865  another,  or  the  Fifth  National  Convention, 
was  called. 

This  Convention  was  attended  by  some  400  delegates  from 
the  several  States  and  Canada.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
several  papers  presented,  the  desire  was  frequently  expressed 
for  a  new  National  Temperance  Organization,  also  a  National 
Temperance  Publishing  House.  To  meet  this  universal  desire, 
two  large  Committees  were  appointed  with  power  to  effect  such 
organization.  During  the  Fall,  after  several  joint  meetings,  it 
was  decided  to  organize  one  Society,  to  be  called  the  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publishing  House,  which  was  done, 
and  the  following  officers  elected : — Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge, 
President ;  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn,  Secretary ;  Wm.  A.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  and  J.  N.  Stearns,  Publishing  Agent,  with  a  Board 
of  thirty  Managers  representing  all  religious  bodies  and  Temper- 
ance organizations.  The  organization  of  this  Society  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  Reform,  and  Auxiliary  Societies  were  soon  formed 
in  several  States. 

In  the  winter  of  1866-7  the  Congressional  Temperance 
Society  was  re-organized,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Dodge  and  Hon.  Henry  W^ilson. 

In  December,  1868,  at  a  State  Convention  in  Illinois,  it 
was  resolved  to  form  a  new  political  party,  and  at  a  State 
Convention  held  in  Michigan,  January,  1869,  it  was  resolved  to 
organize  a  Temperance  political  party  for  the  State.  In  Ohio 
the  same  thing  was  done  on  April  14th,  and  in  every  State  the 
great  question  discussed  was  separate  political  action,  so  that  at 
a  Mass  Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  September  it  was  resolved 
to  organize  a  National  prohibition  party.  The  following 
resolution  gives  the  key-note  to  the  movement : — 

"  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existing  political 
parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great  and  paramount  question,  and 
absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  towards  the  suppression  of  the  rum 
traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  of  its  brightest  intellects,  destroying 
internal  prosperity,  and  rapidly  undermining  its  very  foundations,  we 
are  driven  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection  with 
these  political  parties,  and  organize  ourselves  into  a  National  Prohibi- 
tion Party,  having  for  its  primary  object  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating-  drinks." 

The  same  year  (1868)  the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance 
was  formed.     The  succeeding  two  years  witnessed  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  State  political  prohibition   parties,  while  in  some  States 
local  option  bills  were  pressed  before  legislatures. 

In  1871  the  United  Friends  of  Temperance  was  organized 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  1872  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
and  the  same  year  the  Prohibition  Party  placed  a  National  ticket 
in  the  field,  with  James  Black  for  President,  and  Rev.  John 
Russell  for  Vice-President,  while  the  twelfth  Annual  Congress 
of  Brewers,  which  met  shortly  after,  passed  resolutions  protest- 
ing against  the  action  "  of  Temperance  agitators,"  and  pledging 
themselves  to  oppose  at  the  polls  all  candidates  for  office  who 
are  pledged  to  Temperance  legislation. 

One  other  event  worthy  of  historical  record  during  1872 
was  the  introduction  of  the  whole  Temperance  question  into 
Congress.  This  grew  out  of  a  petition  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  for  a  prohibitory  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories.  While  this  request  was  not 
granted,  in  1873  the  Attorney-General  decided  that  no  spirits 
could  be  introduced  into  Alaska  without  an  order  of  the  War 
Department. 

In  1873  the  Seventh  National  Temperance  Convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  and  while  various  questions  as  to  the  reform 
were  discussed,  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  debate  was 
that  of  political  action,  and  the  following  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  as  the  voice  of  the  Convention  : — 

"  Resolved — That  the  time  has  arrived  fully  to  introduce  the 
Temperance  issue  into  State  and  National  politics,  that  we  recommend 
all  friends  of  Temperance  to  make  it  henceforth  the  paramount  issue 
to  co-operate  with  existing  party  organizations  where  such  will 
endorse  the  legislative  policy  of  prohibition,  and  nominate  candidates 
pledged  to  its  support ;  otherwise  to  organize  and  maintain  separate 
independent  party  action  in  every  State  and  in  each  Congressional  and 
electoral  district  of  the  United  States." 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  event  of  1873  was  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Crusade,  which  began  at  Hillsboro,  O., 
on  Christmas  morning.  The  beginning  was  humble,  but  oh  ! 
how  glorious  and  far-reaching  the  results.  After  the  praying 
bands  of  women  had  carried  on  this  crusade  some  six  months, 
States  began  to  form  State  Leagues  of  Women,  resulting  in  the 
holding  of  a  Convention  at  Cleveland,  O.,  November  18-20, 
1874,  and  the  organization  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  with  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer  as  President,  and 
Miss  Frances  Willard  as  Secretary,  was  formed.  The  spirit  of 
the  workers  is  shown  in  this  resolution : — 

^'  Resolvci— That,  recognizing  the  fact  that  our  cause  is  to  be 
combated  by  mighty,  determined,  and  relentless  forces,  we  will,  trusting 
in  Him  who  is   the   Prince   of  Peace,  meet  argument  with  argument, 
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misjudgment   with   patience,  denunciation  with   kindness,  and  all  our 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  prayer." 

During  the  two  following  years  the  Temperance  question 
proved  a  burning  question  in  every  State  legislature,  while  new 
Temperance  Reform  Clubs,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  Francis  Murphy,  were  formed  in  many  of  the  States. 

In  1874  the  National  Medical  Association  of  the  United 
States  passed  strong  resolutions  condemning  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  the  United  States  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion in  June,  1875,  declared  that  where  restriction  and  prohibitory 
enactment  exist,  every  possible  measure  should  be  taken  to 
oppose,  resist,  and  repeal  them. 

That  the  brewers  had  occasion  to  be  alarmed  may  be  seen 
from  an  extract  in  the  address  of  the  brewers'  agent  at 
Washington.     He  said  : — 

"  Very  severe  is  the  injury  which  the  brewers  have  received  in  the 
so-called  Temperance  States.  The  local  option  law  of  Pennsylvania 
reduced  the  number  ot  breweries  in  that  State  from  500  in  1873  to 
346  in  1874,  thus  destroying  154  breweries  in  one  year.  In  Michigan 
it  is  even  worse,  for  of  202  breweries  in  1873,  only  68  remained  in 
1874.  In  Ohio  the  crusaders  destroyed  58  out  of  296.  In  Indiana  the 
Baxter  law  stopped  66  out  of  158.  In  Maryland  the  breweries  were 
reduced  from  74  to  15," 

The  same  year  (1875)  the  Eighth  National  Temperance 
Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
recommending  all  citizens  to  carry  the  Temperance  question  to 
the  polls,  to  nominate  and  vote  for  such  candidates  only.  State 
and  National,  as  would  unqualifiedly  endorse  and  sustain  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  Convention  which  distinguished 
it  from  all  its  predecessors,  was  the  presence  and  active  partici- 
pation, as  speakers  and  voting  members,  of  a  large  number  of 
women. 

In  1876  a  new  Constitution  for  Texas  was  adopted  insuring 
local  option,  and  in  March  a  New  England  Ministerial  Temper- 
ance Conference  was  held,  said  by  tha  papers  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  notable  and  successful  meetings  ever  conducted  in  behalf 
of  this  grand  reform."  On  the  17th  of  March  the  National 
Prohibition  Party  nominated  General  Green  Clay  Smith  for 
President,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

In  1 88 1  the  Church  Temperance  Society  was  formed  on  a 
dual  basis.  "  A  Union  on  equal  terms  between  those  who  tem- 
perately use,  and  those  who  totally  abstain  from,  intoxicating 
liquors  as  beverages." 

In  1881   the  Ninth   National  Temperance  Convention  was 
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held  at  Saratoga,  and  ten  years  later  at  the  same  place  the  tenth 
was  held,  and  in  August  of  1897  ^^le  eleventh  was  held. 

An  examination  of  the  proceedings  and  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  successive  Eleven  National  Conventions  show 
clearly  the  logical  progress  of  Temperance  thought  and  action 
with  respect  to  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  part  of  the  Temper- 
ance people  of  the  United  States.  In  1833  they  announced  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of  such 
drinks  was  immoral ;  in  1836,  that  the  true  rule  of  personal 
Temperance  was  total  abstinence  ;  hence,  in  1841,  held  the  duty 
of  Government  to  be  to  protect  against  "  public  evils,"  not  to 
license  the  occasion  of  them;  and  in  1851,  that  the  traffic  in 
liquors  as  a  beverage  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  liquors 
exposed  to  sale  destroyed;  in  1868,  that  they  meet  at  the  polls 
those  who  denied  the  right  and  duty  to  prohibit  and  were  using 
political  power  to  sustain  themselves,  and  further  declared  and 
enjoined  the  use  of  the  ballot  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance  ; 
and  in  1873,  that  Temperance  should  be  made  the  "  paramount 
issue,"  and,  when  existing  parties  failed  to  endorse  prohibition 
and  to  nominate  men  pledged  to  its  support,  to  make  independent 
nominations;  and  in  1875,  that  the  Prohibition  Party  "should 
have  the  undivided  support  of  all  Temperance  voters  in  each 
State  and  Territory  where  such  political  action  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  efficient 
prohibitory  laws." 

In  i8g5  a  new  Law  and  Order  League  was  formed  called 
"The  American  Anti-Saloon  League."  Previous  to  this,  dating 
back  to  1877,  there  had  been  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  Temper- 
ance Alliances,  formed  in  several  of  the  States,  and  an 
Anti- Saloon  League  formed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1893. 

The  American  Anti-Saloon  League  does  not  require  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  as  a  condition  of  membership,  but  its 
object  is  the  suppression  of  the  saloon.  It  has  branch  leagues  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States. 

HAWAII. 

From  the  remotest  times  the  Hawaiians  used  the  liquor 
made  from  the  awa — a  root  growing  wild  upon  the  mountains. 

About  the  year  1800,  twenty  years  before  the  first  mission- 
aries landed  upon  these  islands,  some  escaped  convicts  from 
Botany  Bay  found  their  way  here,  and  contrived  to  distil  a  sort 
of  liquor  from  sugar-cane,  which  was  growing  here.  The  king, 
Kamehameha  I.,  and  his  people,  acquired  a  relish  for  spirits,  and 
navigators  who  touched  at  these  shores  at  that  early  day  were 
soon  able  to  carry  on  a  lively  trade  in  rum  and  other  liquors. 
Before  long,  the  king,  who  was  a  thorough  despot,  found  what 
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havoc  intoxicating  drink  was  producing  among  his  people,  and 
he  strictly  tabooed  all  distilleries  within  his  kingdom,  and  not  a 
drop  was  allowed  to  be  manufactured.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
hold  the  evil  in  check  in  a  measure,  but  upon  his  death  in  i8ig 
all  restraint  was  thrown  aside,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Kame- 
hameha  II.,  led  the  people  into  the  greatest  excess. 

Among  such  scenes  as  this  the  first  missionaries  landed  the 
following  year.  In  1827  the  first  criminal  code  was  enacted  by 
the  chiefs,  against  murder,  theft,  retailing  ardent  spirits,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  gambling — declaring  that  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives  should  be  amenable  to  these  laws.  When  requested  to 
give  permission  to  sell  to  foreigners,  though  not  to  natives,  they 
replied  :  "  To  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  you  may  sell  rum,  but  to 
real  men  you  must  not  on  these  shores."  In  1831,  a  native 
Temperance  Society  was  formed  at  Honolulu,  having  a  thousand 
members,  with  the  following  remarkable  pledge  (translation) : 

"  I.  We  will  not  drink  ardent  spirits  for  pleasure. 

"2.   We  will  not  deal  in  ardent  spirits  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

"  3.  We  will  not  engage  in  distilling  ardent  spirits. 

"4.  We  will  not  treat  our  relatives,  acquaintances,  or  strangers 
with  ardent  spirits. 

"  5.  We  will  not  give  ardent  spirits  to  workmen  on  account  of 
their  labour." 

After  the  death,  in  1832,  of  the  great  and  good  Kaahumann, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  any  land,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  young  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  for  a  time  the 
restraints  upon  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  liquor  were 
relaxed. 

In  November,  1835,  at  a  great  temperance  meeting  held  in 
Honolulu,  a  committee  of  natives  was  appointed,  who  drew 
up  the  following  memorial,  said  to  be  the  first  formal  written 
petition  ever  presented  to  a  Hawaiian  monarch  : 

(Translation)  :  "  Know  thou,  O  King  Kauikeaouli,  this  is  our 
mature  and  undisguised  sentiment.  We  make  our  earnest  petition  to 
you.  Let  the  purchase  of  spirits  and  the  retailing  of  spirits  at  the 
rum-selling  houses  and  the  distilling  of  spirits  come  to  a  total  end — 
just  these  three  things. 

"  We  believe  the  kingdom  would  not  be  impoverished  should  these 
several  things  cease  ;  for  the  people  and  the  foreigners  too  are  ensnared 
by  these  evil  things." 

This  petition  was  at  once  signed  by  six  of  the  highest  chiefs 
on  Oahu,  and  by  nearly  three  thousand  of  the  people,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  on  the  other  islands  united  their  influence  to 
the  same  object. 

As  the  result,  the  following  law  was  proclaimed,  one  of  the 
earliest  published  laws  of  the  kmgdom  : 
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"A  Law  respecting  drunkenness,  established  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord   1835  : 

"  L  We  prohibit  drunkenness.  Whoever  drinks  spirituous  liquors 
and  goes  through  the  streets  riotously,  abusing  those  who  may  fall  in 
his  way,  he  is  guilt}'  by  this  law.  He  shall  pay  six  dollars  in  money, 
or  other  property  of  the  same  value,  and  for  want  thereof  shall  be 
whipped  twenty-four  lashes,  or  be  condemned  to  labour  one  month,  or 
be  imprisoned  one  month." 

Under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  king  and  chiefs,  other  laws  were  enacted 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  drink  or  giving  it  to  others. 

Up  to  the  year  1882  drunkenness  was  almost  unknown 
among  the  natives.  One  might  live  here  many  years  and  never 
see  a  drunken  Hawaiian  on  the  streets.  While  in  Honolulu 
liquor  might  be  sold  to  foreign  residents,  all  other  places  on  the 
islands  were  under  practical  prohibition. 

In  the  new  Constitution  recently  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  for  the  Government  of  Hawaii,  there  is  this 
provision  : 

"  Nor  shall  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  be  sold  except  under 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  Territorial  Legislature  shall 
prohibit." 

During  the  last  few  years  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  right- 
eousness and  temperance  against  the  powers  of  evil  has  been 
unusually  fierce.  Every  year  the  battle  has  waged  hotter  and 
hotter,  never  hotter  than  it  is  to-day,  and  never,  we  believe,  has 
there  been  a  time  during  the  last  thirty  years  when  there  has 
been  more  pressing  need  of  aggressive  persistent  temperance 
efforts,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  revival  of  interest  and 
activity.  The  canteen  discussion  and  the  drink  scandals  in  our 
new  possessions  are  opening  many  blind  eyes  in  every  com- 
munity ;  while  concurrent  events  show  that  the  Churches  of  all 
denominations  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  ere  long  they  must 
take  sides  in  the  battles  between  the  Church  and  the  saloon, 
between  Christ  and  Bacchus. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

In  very  few  places  of  the  globe  has  so  little  been  done  in  the 
way  of  Temperance  Reform  as  in  South  America,  and  what  little 
has  been  done  has  been  chiefly  by  American  missionaries. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  an  American 
Methodist  missionary,  founded  a  total  abstinence  society  in 
Montevideo.  When  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  later,  he  did  the 
same  thing  there.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Chile  and  there  made 
beginnings,  which,  in  i88g,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Arms, 
became  a  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
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In  the  winter  of  i8gi-2  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  visited 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Unions.  She  organized  two  in 
Argentina,  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  ;  one  in  Uruguay,  at 
Montevideo  ;  two  in  Brazil,  at  Piracicaba  and  Tarbate.  In  the 
spring,  ladies  who  attended  our  meetings  in  Pernambuco  and 
Para  organized. 

BRAZIL. 

Although  not  a  grape-growing  country,  produces  large 
amounts  of  wine.  There  is  more  port  wine  drunk  in  Brazil 
than  is  produced  in  Oporto.  The  alcohol  used  in  these  artificial 
wines  is  cane  rum.  Of  all  the  alcoholic  drinks  used  in  Brazil 
cane  rum  is  the  most  abundant,  most  universal  and  cheapest. 
The  saloon  is  almost  unknown  in  Brazil.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  the  restaurant  and  hotel  with  bar,  billiards,  gambling- 
room,  and  women,  which  are  not  rare  in  the  larger  cities.  In 
the  villages  there  are  no  saloons.  Every  grocery  sells  all  the 
sorts  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  the  customers  wish.  The 
municipal  tax  (in  Para)  for  license  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  is 
about  five  dollars  a  year.  The  groceries  retail  nearly  all  the 
intoxicants  in  Brazil.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  the  only  purely  Temperance  organization  in  Brazil. 

CHILE. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  considerable  growth  has 
marked  the  Temperance  Reform.  A  few  years  ago  some 
effective  laws  were  enacted.  By  these  laws  saloons  in  the 
country  must  be  closed  at  sundown ;  a  person  discovered 
drunk  in  or  near  a  saloon  endangers  his  own  liberty,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  seller  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment ; 
city  saloons  have  some  restrictions  as  to  hours,  and  the  jails 
are  open  to  receive  all  offenders.  In  Valparaiso  there  are  at 
least  two  Good  Templar  organizations,  one  English,  one  Spanish, 
also  a  Band  of  Hope.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  Conception  was  organized  in  i88g.  W^ith  it  there 
have  been  associated  a  Loyal  Legion  and  the  "  Conception 
Temperance  Society,"  which  numbered  both  men  and  women, 
and  either  English  or  Spanish. 

ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

As  a  nation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Argentine  people 
are  remarkably  abstemious.  The  greatest  amount  of  drinking 
being  among  those  of  foreign  nationalities.  Among  the  natives 
there  are  no  temperance  societies  ;  but  among  the  foreigners 
here  there  has  been  organized  a  "  Blue  Ribbon  Society." 
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THE    TEMPERANCE     MOVEMENT    ON 
THE    CONTINENT    OF     EUROPE. 

MR.    FIELDEN    THORP,    B.A.,    YORK. 

WAS  good  enough  to  take  charge  of   the  preparation  of   a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  continental  position  as  regards 
the  alcohol  question  in  regard  to  both  the  historical  and 
educational  aspects.    The  papers  relating  to  the  latter  are 
summarised  under  their  proper  section,  and  those  of  historical 
interest  are  described  in  the  following  abstracts  and  present  a 
fair  and  concise  view  of  the  present  conditions. 

AUSTRIA. 

FROM    A    COMMUNICATION    BY    DR.    RD.    THURNWALD,    GRAZ. 

Till  quite  recently  there  has  been  no  Temperance  movement 
in  Austria,  where  there  is  yet  scarcely  less  drunkenness  than  in 
other  European  countries,  wine,  beer,  or  brandy  being  held  in 
great  esteem.  The  consumption  of  beer  in  Vienna  has  markedly 
increased  without  any  falling  off  in  wine  or  brandy ;  the  evil  is 
so  manifest  that  the  authorities  have  declared  in  favour  of  closing 
all  brandy  shops  on  Sunday.  From  1883  to  1893  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  beer  in  Austria  rose  from  50  to  63  htres 
(11  to  14  gallons)  per  head  ;  wine  15  to  i8'5  litres  ;  spirits  5-4  to  9 
litres  per  head.  In  Vienna  the  consumption  is  much  larger.  In 
one  month  in  1899  within  the  police  district  of  Vienna  694  persons 
were  arrested  for  drunkenness  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday  ; 
219  of  these  drunk  beer  or  wine  ;  475  on  spirits.  The  number  of 
drunken  cases  in  the  year  estimated  at  8,000.  There  being  no 
Inebriate  Homes  in  Austria,  a  large  number  of  drunkards  are 
found  in  Lunatic  Asylums.  In  one  of  these  52  per  cent,  of 
males  and  6  per  cent,  of  women  admitted  were  declared  to  have 
alcoholic  madness. 

Apathy  in  respect  to  any  Temperance  movement  is  owing  to 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol, 
ignorance  and  the  want  of  practical  propaganda.  This  prejudice 
greatly  prevailed  in  the  highly  cultured  class,  and  among  Govern- 
ment functionaries.  The  most  favourably  disposed  to  temperance 
effort  have  been  unions  of  working  men,  specially  young  mem- 
bers. An  appeal  to  working  men  was  strengthened  by  the 
interesting  case  of  Dr.  Poech,  a  specialist  who  had  been  treating 
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an  outbreak  of  the  plague  without  alcohol,  and  who  as  an 
abstainer  became  very  popular,  and  greatly  influenced  young 
doctors  and  intelligent  working  men.  This  resulted  in  a  temper- 
ance society  being  established  on  a  total  abstinence  basis,  which  in 
July,  i8gg,  had  70  members  enrolled  as  the  result  of  35  meetings 
held  by  means  of  the  young  doctors.  By  last  April  56  additional 
meetings  had  been  held  and  the  membership  increased  to  170. 
This  movement  is  at  least  stirring  up  men's  minds  and  leading 
them  to  discuss  the  question. 

BELGIUM. 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    PATRIOTIC     LEAGUE    AGAINST 
INTEMPERANCE. 

The  first  Temperance  society,  "  The  Belgian  Association 
against  the  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Beverages,"  was  founded  in  1879, 
chiefly  by  medical  men.  It  organised  the  Brussels  International 
Congress,  1880.  Petitioned  the  legislature  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  increasing  evil  of  intemperance  and  the  best  remedy  for  it. 
As  this  was  shown  to  be  premature  the  Association  vigorously 
set  itself  to  educate  public  opinion.  The  Association  changed 
its  name  to  the  "  Patriotic  League  against  Intemperance."  It 
does  not  condemn  the  moderate  use  of  beer  and  wine,  regarding 
them  as  "  hygienic  beverages."  Its  campaign  is  exclusively 
against  alcohol  in  the  form  of  distilled  spirits,  but  in  this  limited 
sphere  it  has  accomplished  a  good  deal,  especially  in  promoting 
legislative  action  and  juvenile  work.  The  only  Teetotal  Society 
is  the  "  Blue  Cross,"  the  Belgian  branch  of  which  numbers  300. 

The  average  yearly  consumption  of  Drink  in  Belgium  is  : 
1881 — 1890,  hectolitres  of  proof  spirit,  518,900;  and  1891 — 97, 
hectolitres,  598,100.  For  the  year  i8g8  the  statement  is  given  : 
Spirits,  598,100  hectolitres  proof  spirit;  wines,  266,687  hecto- 
litres; beer,  10,000,000  hectolitres.  This  for  a  population  of 
6,300,000,  showing  average  per  head  of  9"235  litres  proof  spirits  : 
wine,  4*233  litres;  beer  158-730  litres.  As  many  women  and 
children  drink  little  or  nothing,  we  may  assume  the  average 
workman  drinks  at  least  18  litres  of  spirits.  Reckoning  what  is 
contained  in  other  drinks  each  person  absorbs  on  an  average 
17^-  litres  of  proof  spirit  annually.  In  1898  there  were  177,000 
drink  shops  in  Belgium,  or  one  for  every  35  inhabitants.  These 
figures  do  not  include  hotels,  restaurants,  or  small  grocers. 
Legislation  against  drunkenness  only  dates  from  1887,  and  deals 
with  the  drunk  and  disorderly ;  supplying  liquor  to  a  drunken 
person  or  to  a  child  under  16  ;  hawking  liquor  forbidden  ;  heavier 
licence  on  new  houses  ;  adulteration,  &c.  A  yearly  grant  for 
Temperance  propaganda  in  school,  &c.,  is  made  by  Govern- 
ment.    Bills  further  regulating  the  Traffic  have  been  introduced 
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into  the  Senate  by  MM.  Le  Jeune  and  Carton,  but  have  not  yet 
been  discussed. 

DENMARK. 

MR.    J.    RASMUSSEN,    COPENHAGEN. 

Denmark,  a  small  country  with  a  population  of  2,300,000, 
but  comparatively  important  as  regards  its  imports  and  exports. 
Its  prosperity,  however,  is  threatened  by  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drink,  and  much  has  been  done  during 
the  past  20  years  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  consumption  in 
i8g8 — 99  ,was  of  8  degrees  spirits,  7,650,000  gals.  ;  wine, 
900,000  gals.;  Lager  beer,  20,515,000;  beer  tax  free,  below  2^ 
per  cent,  alcohol,  30,080,000 ;  direct  cost  ;^2,779,coo.  Duty 
8  degrees  spirits,  5d.  per  gal. ;  Lager  beer,  3fd.  per  gal.,  which 
amounts  to  ;^570,ooo.  In  Denmark  39,000  paupers,  18,000  con- 
victs. Die  yearly  from  diseases  attributed  to  drink,  1,500; 
6,500  idiots  and  deranged  persons.  Average  divorce  cases,  350 ; 
suicides,  550. 

Yearly  consumption  of  drink  per  individual,  3-5  gals. ;  8 
degrees  spirits,  9  gals.  ;  Lager  beer,  13  gals.,  tax  free  ;  cost  per 
family  more  than  ^7.  There  are  6,000  public  houses  besides 
6,000  shops  selling  intoxicants.  In  Copenhagen  public  houses 
and  music  halls  crowded  each  night  with  young  men  and 
women.  As  the  result  of  remedial  work  done,  there  is  now  a 
Temperance  army  of  110,000  persons. 

The  first  Temperance  Union  was  started  in  1879,  and 
through  this  the  large  society,  "  Danmarks  Afholdsforening," 
now  numbering  52,000  members.  The  first  I.O.G.T.  Lodge 
was  formed  in  1880,  but  in  1892  a  split  through  a  large  majority 
demanding  the  right  to  drink  tax  free  beer,  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  world  refused  to  sanction.  There  is  another  society 
working  on  a  pledge  similar  to  that  of  the  "Blue  Ribbon"  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Danish  revenue  contributes  yearly  ;^670  for 
promoting  the  Temperance  cause,  which  is  always  spoken  of  with 
appreciation  in  the  Rigsdag.  The  municipality  has  the  power  to 
limit  the  number  of  public  houses,  and  some  good  laws  have  been 
passed  for  their  regulation,  e.g.,  there  can  be  no  women  waiters  ; 
it  is  unlawful  to  throw  a  drunken  man  into  the  street ;  he  must 
be  housed  or  driven  home.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  pour  out 
intoxicants  to  children.  The  religious  bodies  do  some  good 
Temperance  work,  and  there  are  several  inebriate  homes 
established  by  voluntary  aid. 

FINLAND. 

MATTI    HELENIUS,    M.A.,    HELSINGFORS. 

Finland  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  sober  country  in 
Europe,  although  it  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  drunken. 
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At  that  time  the  peasants  had  the  right  to  make  their  whisky  at 
home,  and  about  20,000  whisky-ketties  were  at  work  in  a  popula- 
tion of  if  millions,  the  annual  consumption  of  whisky  per  head 
at  20  litre. 

In  1864  the  peasants  renounced  their  right,  and  since  1866 
spirits  have  only  been  produced  at  distilleries  under  State  control 
and  with  high  taxes.  Against  this  production  and  traffic  there 
has  been  a  continual  fight  in  the  Parliament.  The  Temperance 
movement  is  comparatively  young,  total  abstinence  societies 
dating  from  1877.  In  1884,  by  a  union  of  societies,  the  Raittindeti 
Ystavat  ("  Friends  of  Temperance")  wasformed,  the  membership  at 
present  being  about  10,000.  A  large  number  of  people  are 
practical  abstainers  though  averse  to  joining  societies,  and  the 
Raittinden  Ystavat  has  been  very  useful  in  promoting  Temperance 
legislation. 

In  the  rural  districts,  generally  speaking,  prohibition  exists, 
a  few  hotels  for  tourists  and  some  railway  stations  being  the  only 
exceptions.  The  returns  furnished  by  a  number  of  county 
governors  show  that  in  422  parishes,  representing  a  population  of 
nearly  two  millions,  there  are  only  nine  which  have  not  used  their 
right  to  prohibit  the  retailing  or  serving  of  beer. 

In  the  towns  of  Finland  the  retailing  of  the  national  whisky 
is  in  the  hands  of  companies  (Gothenburg  system),  and  the  traffic 
is  generally  subject  to  great  restrictions. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of  the  population  was 
estimated  in  1891-5  to  be  1-84  litre,  but  has  somewhat  increased 
since  owing  to  the  better  economical  conditions  of  the  working 
men.     At  the  present  time  it  is  about  2*2  litres  per  inhabitant. 

We  have  much  hard  work  before  us,  but  public  opinion  in 
Finland  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  against  the  habit  of 
drinking,  and  we  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  of  the  drink  traffic  shall  be  swept  away. 

FRANCE. 

Dr.  Legrain,  President  of  the'  ^''  French  Anti-Alcoholic  Union.'' 

The  warfare  against  intemperance  may  be  divided  into 
two  successive  periods,  the  first  began  in  1872  at  the  birth 
of  the  French  Temperance  Society,  and  lasted  till  1895.  This 
was  a  period  of  feeble  attempts.  The  mischief  done  by  alcohol 
was  not  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large,  and  remained  merely 
a  scientific  question.  The  Temperance  movement  separate  from 
total  abstinence  could  only  become  weaker  and  weaker.  In  fact, 
towards  1898  it  practically  disappeared  without  having  produced 
any  other  result  than  important  works  of  a  theoretical  character 
used  later  on.     It  took  no  hold  upon  the  nation  on  one  hand  ;  on 
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the  other  it  had  no  effect  on  the  authorities.  During  sixteen 
years  the  consumption  of  alcohol  rose  with  a  wonderful  rapidity. 

From  1888  to  1895  there  was  no  more  question  of  Temper- 
ance in  France  than  if  there  had  been  no  intemperance. 

In  reality  the  movement  only  began  with  any  sort  of  efficacy 
in  1895,  when  the  French  Anti-alcoholic  Union  was  started, 
supported  by  the  principle  of  Total  Abstinence.  For  the  first 
time  Abstinence  was  advised  as  the  only  individual  and  social 
remedy  for  curing  drinking  habits.  For  the  first  time  it  was 
proclaimed  that  to  cope  with  the  relentless  enemy  rigorous 
measures  must  be  employed,  and  it  was  useless  to  trifle  with 
it.  Prudential  reasons,  nevertheless,  induce  to  the  limitation  of 
abstinence  from  spirits  only. 

Since  that  time  Temperance  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
many.  The  societies  of  partial  abstinence  have  greatly 
multiplied.  There  are  more  than  800  federated  to  the  French 
Union,  and  which  number  42,000  members.  Numerous  works 
have  been  started:  —  Temperance  Restaurants,  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Homes,  etc.     Ten  thousand  meetings  have  been  held. 

This  happy  start  has  been  the  cause  of  starting  many 
others,  and  stimulated  many  people.  The  old  Temperance 
Society  revived  a  little ;  four  or  five  societies  for  moderation 
only  were  founded. 

General  results  have  been  obtained ;  in  private  undertakings 
and  in  those  of  the  State,  in  the  railways,  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  and  above  all  in  education,  where  the  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  promote  juvenile  Temperance  Societies. 

The  medical  profession,  the  women,  the  clergy,  and  the 
Catholics  begin  to  understand  their  duty.  There  are  two 
Catholic  societies  based  on  abstinence  from  spirits. 

In  short,  the  idea  of  uniting  for  the  prohibition  of  distilled 
spirits  has  become  the  aim  of  many. 

Many  consider  that  the  movement  against  spirits  is  a  step 
towards  teetotalism,  for  which  some  are  already  preparing.  The 
Blue  Cross  (Rescue  Work),  the  Anti-alcoholic  League  (French 
section),  "  Prosperity,"  the  Good  Templars  (one  Lodge  in 
Paris),  and  the  Women's  Temperance  Union.  All  these 
societies  are  teetotal. 

GERMANY. 

Miss    OTTILIE    HOFFMAN,    BREMEN. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Movement, — From  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great  (768 — 814)  there  have  been  successive  attempts  at 
legislation  against  excessive  drinking,  but  not  until  1837  '^^^  ^^^ 
people  arise  to  enter  upon  a  Temperance  crusade.     Temperance, 
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so  far  as  abstinence  from  spirits  went,  was  introduced  from 
England  and  America,  1831-37.  In  1845  there  were  700  local 
associations  with  60,000  members,  while  in  Silesia,  1844,500,000 
men  and  women  abstained  from  spirits.  At  that  time  sixteen 
Temperance  papers  were  published  in  Germany.  Bands  of 
Hope  were  organized,  which,  at  the  meeting  in  Berlin,  1845, 
numbered  30,000.  The  movement  declined,  but  was  kept  alive 
by  some  faithful  leaders ;  its  fruits  still  survive.  The  iirst 
Continental  and  International  Temperance  Congress  was  held  at 
Hanover,  1863,  notable  for  the  attendance  of  Robert  Kae, 
England,  and  Adama  van  Scheltema,  Holland,  A  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  adopted,  which  according  to  the  New 
Code,  January  ist,  igoo,  is  now  law,  section  6,  3,  "  He  who  is 
not  able  to  look  after  his  own  affairs  on  account  of  drunkenness, 
exposing  his  family  to  want,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  others, 
may  be  proclaimed  a  minor." 

II.  Present  Movement. — A  few  societies  of  those  founded 
in  1837  still  exist  about  Danzig,  and  the  Centvalhlatt,  published 
by  their  president,  is  the  oldest  Temperance  paper  in  Germany. 
In  1883  a  German  Temperance  Society,  its  principle  moderation, 
was  formed  through  the  action  of  medical  men  and  others,  and 
has  done  much  valuable  work  in  promoting  better  habits, 
instruction,  institutions  and  laws,  influencing  in  no  little  degree 
public  opinion  and  the  Legislature.  It  issues  several  useful 
publications,  though  not  on  the  basis  of  total  abstinence.  A 
society  which  exists  at  Bremen  on  the  same  moderation  basis  but 
strongly  favouring  total  abstinence,  is  doing  much  good.  There 
are  many  T.A.  societies.  "  The  Blue  Cross,"  7,458  members  ; 
the  Good  Templars,  having  10,000  members  ;  an  International 
T.A.  Society;  the  World's  Woman's  C.T.U.,  and  others.  The" 
Bund  Deutscher  FrauenVereine  does  Temperance  work  through 
one  of  its  committees.  The  number  of  drink  shops  in  proportion 
to  the  population  differs  greatly.  Several  good  measures  have 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  for  the  regulation  of  the  drink 
traffic. 

HOLLAND. 

TH.    W.    VAN    DE    WOUDE,    AMSTERDAM. 

Dutch  Temperance  societies  divided  into  three  classes,  viz- 
Total  Abstinence,  Abstinence  from  Spirits,  and  Moderation. 
The  second,  formed  in  1843,  is  the  oldest,  but  the  origmal  basis 
has  been  abandoned  and  teetotalism  adopted.  It  is  now  the 
"  Dutch  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Alcoholic  Beverages."  But 
the  old  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  "  League  of  the  Cross," 
which    professes   to   work   on   a    dual   basis.     The    Moderation 
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Society  was  founded  in  1875  ^^  opposition  to  total  abstinence. 
The  National  Christian  Total  x^bstinence  Society  was  formed  in 
1880  and  adopted  the  teetotal  standpoint,  and  aims  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  conformably  to  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Dissension  having  arisen  through  its  members  being  allowed  to 
give  intoxicating  drinks  to  others,  a  number  seceded  and  formed 
another  league.  Another  league  was  then  formed  by  some  who 
objected  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  previously  named 
bodies.  In  addition  to  these  general  organizations  there  are  a 
good  many  for  special  classes.  Of  these,  the  Teachers'  Club  is 
the  oldest  and  most  numerous.  The  Good  Templar  Order  has 
not  taken  root  well  in  Holland.  Most  of  the  societies  are 
interested  in  legislative  action,  which  at  present  favours  the 
principle  of  licence,  but  leaves  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer 
nnrnntrolled.  The  ist  of  May,  1901,  was  the  date  fixed  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  number  of  public-houses  should  be  reduced 
to  a  fixed  maximum,  but  the  diminution  has  been  comparatively 
small.  The  Dutch  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages  favours  Local  Option,  but  the  Popular  League  favours 
the  Gothenburg  system.  The  consumption  of  drink  has  been 
slightly  diminishing  since  1877.  There  is  a  Government  Gtant 
of  about  ;^8oo  subsidising  Temperance  effort,  and  Temperance 
teaching  has  been  introduced  into  training  schools  for  Dutch 
teachers.  Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  united  action 
among  societies  in  promoting  practical  measures.  Total 
abstinence  societies  have  an  aggregate  membership  of  18,000, 
and  spirit  drinking  4,000,  and  moderation  7,500.  There  are 
several  monthly  or  weekly  Temperance  publications. 

SWITZERLAND. 

PROFESSOR     HERCOD,     LAUSANNE. 

I.  The  Drink. — In  Switzerland  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
drink  are  used.  Brandy  (distilled  spirits  of  various  kinds),  about 
200,000  hecto-litres,  50  per  cent,  proof,  or  6*4  litres  per  head  is 
consumed.  Wine,  averaging  10  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol,  75  to 
80  litres  per  head.  Beer,  containing  4  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol, 
68  litres  per  head.  Cider,  same  strength,  70  to  75  litres  per 
head.  Thus  approximately  we  have  an  aggregate  of  16  litres 
(34  gallons)  absolute  alcohol  consumed  per  head. 

Alcoholic  mortality,  according  to  Registrar-General,  amounts 
to  6'3  of  total  deaths.  In  i8g8,  of  the  deaths  of  male  adults,  10 
per  cent,  owing  to  alcoholism.  Insanity,  343  out  of  2,467 
admissions  to  a  lunatic  asylum  owing  to  alcoholism.  Crime, 
alcoholism  estimated  to  be  the  cause  of  50  per  cent,  to  70  per 
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cent.     Pecuniary  loss,  estimated  in  the   Canton  de  Vaud  at    135 
francs  per  head. 

II.  Struggle  against  Intemperance. — During  1830 — 
1840  societies  were  established  on  the  old  moderation  system  of 
England  and  America,  but  were  a  failure.  The  principle  of 
teetotalism,  introduced  in  1877,  when  the  "  Blue  Cross  "  was 
founded  at  Geneva  by  Pastor  Louis  Rochat,  which  now  numbers 
15,000  members,  other  societies  have  since  been  formed  aiming 
at  total  prohibition.  The  Lique  Anti-alcoolique,  absolutely 
neutral  in  religious  and  political  questions,  seeks  to  influence  the 
educated  classes,  working  on  scientific  grounds.  Publishes  three 
monthly  papers.  The  Good  Templars  number  about  2,000, 
besides  juvenile  members.  The  "  Libertas  "  and  "Helvetia," 
small  but  important  societies  in  the  Swiss  Universities.  There 
are  also  societies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  State 
Churches  ,on  a  dual  basis,  a  few  among  the  Socialists,  the 
L'Espoir,  and  a  teetotal  federation.  Swiss  teetotalers  number 
about  25,000. 

III.  Legislation. — No  uniformity  in  legislation  as  regards 
alcohol,  the  most  important  feature  in  federal  legislation  being 
the  State  monopoly  of  brandy  (potato  spirit)  which  has  two  ends 
in  view — one  fiscal,  to  compensate  the  cantons  for  the  loss  of 
duties  previously  levied  by  them,  the  other  hygienic  reform. 
Cantonal  legislation  is  mainly  concerned  with  public-houses,  but 
in  a  very  inefficient  way,  there  being  no  Sunday  Closing  and  the 
regulations  as  to  hours  of  closing  being  very  loose.  Switzerland 
is  not  prepared  for  any  great  efforts  in  Temperance  legislation, 
and  their  teetotalers'  work  is  to  make  abstainers  and  educate  the 
people. 
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THE     TEMPERANCE     MOVEMENT     IN 
CANADA. 

By  F.  S.  Spence, 

Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the   Total  Suppression  of  the 
Liquor   Traffic. 

^HE  history  of  the  Temperance  movement  in  Canada  may  be 
said  to  date  back  to  the  founding  of  New  France  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  infant  colony  suffered  from  quarrels 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  sections  of  the  governrr.ent, 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissension  was  the  liquor 
traffic.  Traders  from  the  old  land  brought  cargoes  of  spirits  to 
sell  to  the  new  settlers  and  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
The  Catholic  priests,  who  were  among  the  most  industrious  and 
useful  of  the  pioneers,  strove  hard  to  secure  the  suppression  of  a 
business  that  was  working  ruin  among  both  emigrants  and 
natives,  and  thwarting  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  devoted  mission- 
aries of  the  Cross.  The  military  and  civil  governors  generally 
sided  with  the  traders.  The  Churcn,  however,  had  more  power 
then  than  she  possesses  to-day,  and  not  infrequently  compelled 
civic  and  military  governors  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  growing 
evil.  The  old  dispute  is  not  yet  ended.  In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to-day  nearly  every  religious  denomination  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  the  drmking  customs  which  the 
law  of  the  land  practically  authorizes  and  permits. 

THE    FIRST    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETIES, 

Organized  effort  for  the  propagation  of  temperance  principles 
had  a  commencement  about  1828.  In  that  year  a  Temperance 
.  Society  was  formed  at  Brookville,  Ontario.  The  young  society 
had  a  pledge,  but  did  not  insist  upon  total  abstinence.  A  little 
earlier  in  the  same  year,  an  organization  had  been  formed  at 
Beaver  River,  Nova  Scotia.  This  society  still  exists.  The 
moderation  pledge  soon  gave  way  to  one  embodying  total 
abstinence  principles.  The  movement  spread,  the  form  of  pledge 
varied,  generally  growing  stricter,  until  in  the  year  1840  total 
abstinence  societies  were  numerous  and  popular  in  both  the 
French-speaking  and  English-speaking  parts  of  the  Provinces 
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that  now  constitute  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Emulating  the  remarkable  work  of  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland, 
Father  Chiniquy,  the  parish  priest  of  Beauport  near  Quebec, 
led  at  that  time  a  total  abstinence  crusade  which  swept  over  the 
French  parishes. 

THE    RISE    OF    FRATERNAL    SOCIETIES. 

At  first  there  was  no  organic  union  between  the  various 
Temperance  Societies.  As  a  rule  they  were  open,  free  and  non- 
sectarian.  A  juvenile  form  of  society  called  the  Cold  Water 
Army  was  introduced  in  many  places.  A  new  form  of  effort  was 
inaugurated  in  1847  when  the  fraternal  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  was  introduced.  The  new  system  with  its  greater 
cohesiveness  and  more  thorough  organization,  grew  rapidly  in 
public  favour.  The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
working  much  on  the  same  lines,  was  introduced  in  1858.  Other 
organizations  of  a  similar  character  followed  later  on.  In  nearly 
every  corner  of  the  land  might  be  found  a  lodge,  or  division,  or 
union,  holding  its  weekly  meetings,  inculcatmg  Temperance 
principles  and  training  men  and  women  in  hostility  to  the  drink 
evil.  These  Orders  still  are  strong.  Besides  the  Societies 
already  named,  the  Royal  Templars  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  are  now  in  the  field.  These  four  Societies 
have  branches  in  every  Province.  They  have  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  development  of  public  opinion,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  social  customs,  in  the  moulding  of  religious  and  public 
sentiment,  and  in  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Canada  occupy  a  very  advanced  position  on 
the  Temperance  question.  Nearly  all  religious  denominations  in 
Canada  are  strong  in  their  advocacy  of  Temperance.  Some  of 
them  make  total  abstinence  a  condition  of  church  membership. 
Many  of  them  make  Temperance  Societies  and  Temperance 
teaching  a  prominent  part  of  their  work.  In  many  cases  their 
representative  bodies  have  made  emphatic  declarations  in  favour 
of  total  prohibition. 

ORGANIZED    PROHIBITION    EFFORT. 

The  Temperance  Orders  soon  advanced  from  the  inculcation 
of  Temperance  principles  to  the  advocacy  of  prohibitory  legis- 
lation. To-day  they  nearly  all  endorse  the  platform  of  total 
abstinence  for  the  individual  and  total  prohibition  for  the  com- 
munity.    It  was  deemed  desirable  that  there  should  be  devised 
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some  plan  of  uniting  the  various  churches  and  societies  in  a 
common  effort  toinfluence  Legislatures  and  Parliament.  Before 
the  various  colonies  of  British  North  America  were  united  in 
1867  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  several  of  them  had  organiza- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  this  object  Shortly  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  confederation  the  Dominion  Alliance  was  formed. 
This  body  now  has  branches  in  all  the  Provinces  and  a  Central 
Council  which  takes  the  lead  in  promoting  and  supervising 
legislation  affecting  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  following  is  the  general  plan  upon  which  this  work  is 
carried  on.  In  each  Province  is  held  an  Annual  Convention  to 
which  every  church  congregation,  every  Temperance  Society, 
every  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  every  other  local 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  Religion  or  Temperance,  is 
entitled  to  send  delegates.  These  delegates  constitute  the 
Branch  of  the  Alliance  for  that  Pro^dnce.  The  Convention 
discusses  conditions  and  plans  for  aggressive  work.  The  Con- 
vent-ion elects  officers  and  an  Executive  Committee  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Convention,  watch  legislation, 
and  superintend  prohibition  work  in  the  Province  generally,  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Council  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  also  meets  annually, 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  provincial 
branches  of  the  Alliance,  and  provincial  church  Courts  and 
Temperance  organizations.  It  discusses  the  prohibition  question 
in  its  relation  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  seeks  to  unite  the 
Temperance  sentiment  of  the  nation  in  pressure  upon  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  elects  officers  and  an  Executive  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  its  policy  till  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

RESULTS    OBTAINED. 

Persistent,  energetic  Temperance  advocacy  has  produced 
encouraging  results  in  the  habits  of  the  Canadian  people  and  in 
their  views  upon  the  Temperance  question.  Public  opinion,  well 
organized  and  carefully  directed,  has  made  itself  felt  in  useful 
legislation.  There  has  been  steady  and  cheering  progress  in 
personal  sobriety  and  restrictive  legislation. 

The  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in  Canada  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  small,  averaging  about  four  and  one-half  gallons  per 
head.  To  show  how  small  this  consumption  actually  is,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  about  one-fourth  the  J)er  capita  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  Great  I3ritain.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
intoxicating  liquor  by  the  consumers  is  estimated  at  about  forty 
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million  dollars,  equal  to  about   eight    million    pounds   sterling. 
TYlq  pev  capita  consumption  is  not  only  small  but  diminishing. 

Drunkenness  is  also  decreasing.  The  yearly  number  of 
convictions  throughout  the  dominion  for  this  offence  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  taking  the  yearly  average  for  each  group  of  three 
years,  is  as  follows  : — 


Average  oommitments 

Years. 

for  drunkenness. 

1887-9 

12,781 

1890-2 

12,819 

1893-6 

11,456 

i8g5-8 

11,047 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  time  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  proportionate  to  any 
given  number  of  the  population  has  been  falling  off  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  table  shows. 


TEMPERANCE    EDUCATION. 

The  different  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have 
excellent  systems  of  free  public  education.  In  the  public 
schools  of  nearly  all  the  Provinces  the  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol  is  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  instruction.  This 
fact  is  evidence  of  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence,  and  at  the  same  time  a  potent  means  of  developing 
that  sentiment.  The  legislation  making  this  instruction  com- 
pulsory has  been  obtained  largely  through  the  energetic  efforts 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    CANADA. 

To  fairly  understand  the  position  of  Temperance  legislation 
in  Canada  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  union  of  a  number  of  what 
were  once  separate  colonies,  each  of  which  still  retains  for  local 
purposes  its  territorial  and  political  identity.  Dominion  affairs 
are  controlled  by  a  Parliament  composed  of  an  appomted 
Senate,  an  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Governor- 
General.  It  includes  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  and  a  large  area  known  as  the  North- West 
Territories,  each  of  which  eight  divisions  has  a  Legislature  and 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  exercising  jurisdiction  in  matters  and 
interests  with  which  these  bodies  are  authorized  to  deal.  Out- 
side   the    large  territory  which   these    legislatures  control  is  an 
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extensive  area  in  which  the  Dominion  alone  has  jurisdiction. 
The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  over  five 
millions. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    JURISDICTION. 

The  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  which  constitutes  the 
Dominion  has  not  made  perfectly  clear  the  respective  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  Provincial  Legislatures 
in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Through  decisions  of  courts  the 
question  is  being  gradually  settled.  So  far  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  power  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  ;  that 
Provincial  Legislatures  have  power  to  impose  license  fees  and 
restrictions,  and  prohibit  retail  liquor  selling  in  localities  ;  and 
that  Provincial  Legislatures  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  liquor.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  Provincial  Legislatures  may  entirely  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  their  respective  territories  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled. 

EXISTING    LEGISLATION. 

Under  its  prohibitory  power  the  Dominion  Parliament  has 
enacted  a  local  option  law,  known  as  the  Canada  Temperance 
Act — more  familiarly  as  the  Scott  Act— for  counties  and  cities. 
Dominion  legislation  also  prohibits  liquor  selling  in  unorganized 
territories,  except  under  special  permits,  also  all  sale  on 
Parliamentary  election  days  and  any  sale  to  Indians. 

Under  their  respective  powers  above  mentioned,  the 
legislatures  of  every  part  of  Canada  have  enacted  license  laws 
full  of  limiting  provisions  ;  and,  in  every  province  but  one,  have 
given  to  electors  extensive  local  option  power  to  prohibit  the 
retail  sale  of  liquor.  It^is  understood  that  any  authority  exer- 
cised under  provincial  legislation  takes  effect  only  in  localities  in 
which  the  electors  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  prohibition 
authorized  by  the  Canada  Temperance  Act. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  no  licenses  are  granted  except  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  within  a  certain  area. 
Nova  Scotia  requires  a  petition  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
electors,  and  the  petition  must  be  renewed  every  year.  Manitoba 
requires  a  petition  lor  a  new  license  to  be  signed  by  sixteen  out 
of  the  nearest  twenty  householders,  and  provides  that  eight  of 
the  nearest  twenty  may  prevent,  by  petition,  the  renewal  of  an 
exis  ing  license.  British  Columbia  requires,  outside  cities,  for 
a  new  licen'-e,  a  petition  from  two-thirds  of  resident  lot  owners 
and  householders,  and  two-thirds  of  the  wives  of  such  lot  owners 
and  householders. 
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Nearly  all  the  provinces  have  legislation  authorizing  rela- 
tives to  prohibit,  by  notice,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  habitual 
drunkards,  miners,  lunatics,  or  other  persons  in  whom  the 
notifiers  are  interested,  and  imposing  severe  penalties  for  sale 
after  such  notice.  Most  of  the  provinces  have  also  civil  damage 
laws,  and  some  provinces  authorize  the  commitment  of  habitual 
drunkards  to  special  asylums. 

LOCAL    PROHIBITION. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  legislation  mentioned,  there 
are  extensive  areas  under  prohibition  in  every  part  of  the 
Dominion.  In  Nova  Scotia  licenses  are  granted  in  only  two  out 
of  eighteen  counties.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  no  licenses 
outside  the  city  of  Charlottetown.  Nine  out  of  fourteen 
counties  in  New  Brunswick  have  total  prohibition.  Outside  the 
large  cities,  Quebec  has  603  municipalities  without  licenses,  out 
of  a  total  of  933.  The  greater  part  of  Manitoba  is  under 
prohibition.  In  Ontario  there  is  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licenses  issued.  In  1874  the  number  was  6,185,  now 
it  is  less  than  3,000.  The  city  of  Toronto,  with  a  population  of 
60,000,  had  then  530  licenses.  Now,  with  a  population  of 
200,000,  it  has  only  209. 

HOURS    OF    CLOSING. 

The  regular  hours  of  closing  licensed  places,  as  fixed  by 
provincial  laws,  are  :  In  Nova  Scotia,  8  p.m. ;  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 10  p.m.  ;  and  in  Manitoba,  11  p.m.  In  Quebec  hours  of 
closing  may  be  fixed  by  local  license  commissioners,  but  must 
not  be  later  than  11  p.m. 

All  licensed  places  are  also  closed  in  Nova  Scotia  from  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  until  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  from  seven  on  Saturday 
night  till  six  on  Monday  morning ;  in  Manitoba,  from  half-past 
eight  on  Saturday  night  till  seven  on  Monday  morning  ;  and  in 
British  Columbia,  from  eleven  on  Saturday  night  till  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  Some  provinces,  however,  permit  sale  on 
Sundays  in  hotels  to  bona  fide  guests  at  meals. 

PROVINCIAL    PLEBISCITES. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  power  of  Provincial 
Legislatures  in  the  matter  of  prohibitory  legislation  is  not  yet 
fully  defined.  Some  years  ago  the  Legislatures  of  different 
provinces  were  earnestly  urged  to  enact  prohibitory  laws,  and 
for   the    purpose   of  ascertaining   the  exact  condition  of  public 
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opinion,  Acts  were  passed  providing  for  the  taking  of  a  popular 
vote  upon  this  question  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  result  of  these  plebiscites  was  as  follows  : — 


Province.  Date  of  Voting. 

Manitoba      ...  ...  July  23rd,  1892   . 

Prince  Edw'd  Island  Dec.  14th,  1893   . 
Ontario         ...  ...  Jan.     ist,    1894  . 

Nova  Scotia Mar.  15th,  1894  . 

Totals. 


For 
Prohibition. 

19.637 

10,616 

192.489 

43.756 


Against 
Prohibition. 

7. 115 

3.390 

110,720 

12,355 


Majority 

for. 

12,522 

7,226 

81,769 

31.401 


266,498  133.580         132,918 


In  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  in  which  prohibition 
sentiment  is  also  very  strong,  but  in  which  no  plebiscite  was 
taken,  the  Provincial  Legislature  by  a  unanimous  vote  adopted 
a  strongly  worded  memorial  urging  the  Dominion  Parliament  to 
enact  a  law  of  total  prohibition. 


THE    DOMINION    PLEBISCITE. 

Some  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  by  a  vote  of  122  to  40,  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  prohibition  is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  that  Parliament  would  enact  a 
prohibitory  law  as  soon  as  public  opinion  would  sustain  such  a 
measure.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  public  opinion  was  strong 
enough  to  warrant  such  legislation. 

A  Dominion  Convention  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1893 
adopted  as  a  plank  of  the  party  platform  the  taking  of  a  popular 
vote  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  electorate  of  Canada 
favoured  prohibition.  Following  this  action,  the  Liberal  party, 
which  had  before  been  in  opposition,  carried  the  elections,  and 
is  now  in  control  of  Dominion  aff^airs.  In  accordance  with  the 
pledge  made,  a  plebiscite  was  taken  on  September  29th,  1898. 
The  result  of  the  voting  was  as  follows  :  — 


Majority 

Majority 

F 

3r  Prohibition. 

Against. 

for. 

against. 

Ontario    ... 

154,498       . 

.   ii''5,284     . 

.       39,214       . 

— 

Quebec     ... 

28,436       . 

.   122,760     . 

•       94.324 

Nova  Scotia 

34,678       . 

•       5.370     . 

.       29,308       . 

New  Brunswick... 

26,919       . 

•       9.575     • 

•       17.344       • 

— 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

9,461       . 

1,146     . 

•         8,315       . 

— 

Manitoba 

12,419       . 

.       2,978     . 

•         9.441       . 

— 

British  Columbia 

5-731       • 

4.756     . 

975     • 

— 

North-West    Territories 

6,238       . 

2,824     .. 

•       3.414     • 

— 

Total...  278,380 


264,693 


108,011 


94.324 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  votes  polled  in  the  Plebiscite 
taken  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  were  fewer  than  those  polled 
in  the  Provincial  Plebiscites.  In  the  case  of  Ontario  the  single 
women  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications  were  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  Provincial  Plebiscite,  but  not  in  the  other.  In  all 
the  provinces  there  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  no 
practical  result  had  followed  their  former  victory,  and  this  made 
the  Temperance  vote  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  majority  in  favour  of  prohibition 
throughout  the  Dominion  is  13,687.  The  majority  against  pro- 
hibition in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  very  large,  but  not  large 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  great  prohibition  majority  of  the 
rest  of  the  Dominion.  In  all  the  other  Provinces  the  vote  polled 
for  prohibition  was  remarkably  large,  and  the  majority  for  pro- 
hibition was  simply  overwhelming.  An  examination  of  the  vote 
polled  outside  the  Province  of  Quebec  gives  the  following 
striking  results  : — 

The  total  number  of  votes  polled           ...          ...   •      ...  391)877 

Votes  polled  for  prohibition       ...          ...          ...          ...  249,944 

Votes  polled  against  prohibition            ...          ...          ...  141,933 

Majority  for  prohibition  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  108,011 

,    Percentage  polled  of  names  on  list        ...          ...          ...  44 

Percentage  of  list  voting  for  prohibition         ...         ...  28 

Percentage  of  list  voting  against  prohibition...          ...  16 

Percentage  for  prohibition,  of  votes  polled     ...          ...  64 

Percentage  against  prohibition,  of  votes  polled         ...  36 

Number  of  Members  of  Parliament       ...          ...          ...  148 

Number  whose  constituencies  voted  for  prohibition...  121 
Number  whose  constituencies  voted  against  prohibi- 
tion         27 

Average  majority  for  prohibition           ...         ...         ...  i)034 

Average  majorit}-  against  prohibition  ...         ...         ...  633 


AFTER    THE    PLEBISCITE. 

When  the  result  of  the  voting  was  known,  a  strong  deputa- 
tion of  Temperance  workers  waited  upon  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  asked  for  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 
prohibitory  law.  After  some  weeks  of  consideration,  the  Leader 
of  the  Government  announced  that  his  Cabinet  did  not  consider 
that  the  vote  polled  in  favour  of  prohibition  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  Gcvernment  in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
deputation.  Prohibitionists  were  much  disappointed  at  this 
declaration.  Their  view  of  the  situation,  and  the  plan  of 
action  which  they  now  propose  to  carry  out  are  stated  in  the 
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following  declaration,  adopted  by  the   Council  of  the  Dominion 
Alliance  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  1899  :  — 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  substantial  majority  in  favour  of  prohibition, 
of  all  the  votes  polled  throughout  the  Dominion  in  the  recent  Plebiscite, 
including  an  overwhelming  majority  in  all  the  Provinces  but  one,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  all  the  possible  votes  in  those  Provinces,  this 
Council  desires  to  express  its  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  at  the  polls. 

2.  That  this  Council  re-affirms  that  nothing  short  of  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes  throughout  the  Dominion,  can  be 
accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  liquor  question,  that  such  prohibition 
is  the  right  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  must  be  steadily  pressed  for  until  obtained. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  majority  for  prohibition  in  the  whole 
Dominion,  and  the  large  vote  and  great  majority  recorded  in  favour 
of  prohibition  in  six  Provinces  and  the  North-West  Territories,  the 
least  measure  of  immediate  legislation  that  could  be  looked  upon  as 
reasonable  for  the  Government  to  offer,  would  be  such  as  would  secure 
the  entire  prohibition  ot  the  liquor  traffic  in  and  into  these  Provinces 
and  Territories,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  delay  in  the  application 
of  such  a  law  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  account  of  the  adverse  vote 
in  that  Province. 

4.  That  such  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  which  alone  can  prohibit  the  sending  of  intoxicating  liquor 
into  prohibition  provinces  from  places  in  which  prohibition  is  not  in 
operation. 

5.  That  failure  to  enact  at  least  this  measure  of  prohibition  must 
be  considered  inexcusable  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  strong  moral 
sentiment  of  the  electorate,  so  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
Plebiscite. 

6.  That  prohibitionists  ought  to  oppose  any  Government,  any 
party  or  any  candidate  that  will  refuse  to  recognize  and  respond  to 
the  demand  of  the  people,  to  at  least  the  extent  of  such  legislation. 

7.  That  the  friends  of  prohibition  in  every  constituency  of  the 
Dominion  are  earnestly  urged  to  at  once  take  such  steps  as  they  deem 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  defeat  of  any  political  candidate  who  will 
not  favour  such  legislation,  and  to  secure  the  nomination  and  election 
of  candidates  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  policy  above 
stated. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  is  now  in  session.  On  behalf  of 
the  prohibitionists,  a  resolution  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Flint,  M.P.,  in  the  following  terms: — 

That  this  House  has  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  is  the  right  and  most  effectual  legislative  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  has  also  declared  that  as  soon  as  public 
opinion  would  sufficiently  sustain  stringent  measures  it  was  prepared  to 
sustain  such  legislation  ; 

That  the    Plebiscite   of  i8g8,   wherein    a   majority  of  votes   polled 
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throughout  the  Dominion,  including  substantial  majorities  in  all  the 
provinces  but  one,  was  ascertained  to  be  in  favour  of  such  legislation, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  evidence  from  other  sources,  shows  that  such 
measures  will  be  thoroughly  supported  by  the  people  of  Canada  ; 

That  this  House  is  now  of  the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  that  parliament  should,  without 
delay,  enact  such  measures  as  will  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  for  beverage  purposes  in  at  least  those  provinces  and  territories 
which  have  voted  in  favour  of  such  prohibition. 

An  amendment  has  been  offered  to  this  resolution,  declaring 
in  favour  of  total  prohibition  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  has  been  moved,  declaring  that  the 
vote  polled  in  the  Plebiscite  does  not  warrant  such  legislation. 
These  propositions  have  been  debated,  and  the  consideration  of 
them  adjourned.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  before  the  close  of  the  present  parliamen- 
tary session. 

PROVINCIAL    ACTION. 

In  the  meantime  the  Legislatures  of  some  Provinces  are 
moving  towards  the  enactment  of  still  more  stringent  laws. 
Before  the  Provincial  Election  lately  held  in  Manitoba,  the 
Leader  of  the  then  Liberal  Provincial  Government  declared  that 
if  returned  to  power  his  Government  would  promote  a  prohibi- 
tory law  for  the  Province.  A  Provincial  Convention  of  the 
Conservative  party  declared  itself  definitely  in  favour  of  a 
prohibitory  law.  In  the  election  the  Conservatives  won.  A 
Conservative  Government  now  holds  office.  The  Provincial 
Legislature  is  in  session,  and  among  the  measures  announced 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  is  a  Provincial  Prohibitory  Bill. 
It  is  most  likely  that  a  law  of  provincial  prohibition  for  Manitoba 
will  be  enacted.  The  rij^ht  of  the  Legislature  to  take  this 
action  will  be  challenged  in  the  Courts.  This  will  probably 
secure  a  decision  of  the  disputed  question  of  jurisdiction.  If 
provinces  are  declared  to  have  power  to  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  example  of  ^Manitoba  will  be  followed  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

The  prospect  of  the  Temperance  cause  in  Canada  is  bright- 
A  healthy  and  growing  public  opinion  is  steadily  finding 
expression  in  useful  legislation,  which  in  turn  is  aidmg  the 
development  of  sound  sentiment  among  the  people.  The 
political  power  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  growing  less.  The 
habits  of  the  people  are  steadily  improving.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  under  the  Divine  blessing  steady  progress  will  go 
on  until  Temperance  is  the  general  practice  of  the  people, 
and  tne  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  is 
entirely  prohibited  by  law. 
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INDIA. 

By  W.  S.  Caine,  J. P. 

^"T^HE  Temperance  problem  in  India  is  almost  entirely  a 
I  product  of  British  rule.  The  ancient  Hindu,  no  doubt, 
■*-  had  his  own  Temperance  problem  to  solve.  In  the  Vedas 
we  find  ample  evidence  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Indo-Aryan,  who  drank  freely  of  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the 
sacred  Soma  or  moon-plant,  with  which  he  offered  libations  to 
his  gods.  But  the  Hindu  was  soon  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  evil 
which  he  most  manfully  put  down  directly  he  became  conscious 
of  it.  In  the  post-Vedic  period  of  ancient  Indian  history,  cor- 
responding with  about  the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era, 
the  strongest  interdiction  was  put  upon  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  at  a  still  later  period,  when  the  great  law  books 
were  compiled,  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  was  named  as 
one  of  the  five  mortal  sins  which  a  Hindu  could  commit.  The 
practice  thus  strongly  forbidden  came  henceforth  to  be  confined 
to  the  lowest  and  aboriginal  classes  of  the  Indian  populations, 
who  were  then  practically  outside  the  pale  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity. Later  on,  however,  a  new  religious  cult  arose,  called 
the  Tantra,  under  which  drink  was  associated  with  religious 
exercises.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  in  Bengal  a 
great  Brahmin  prophet,  Chaitanya,  who  absolutely  prohibited 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  his  followers,  giving  them 
instead  what  he  called  "the  new  wine  of  Divine  love,"  with 
which  (we  are  told)  he  was  himself  constantly  drunk,  and  in 
which  "he  finally  drowned  himself."  Like  the  Buddha, 
Chaitanya  raised  a  vigorous  protest  against  caste,  and  the  cere-, 
monial  sacrifices  which  involved  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  preaching  the  Temperance  problem,  as  it 
affected  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  in  Bengal,  was 
effectively  solved.  This  movement  was  still  in  progress  when 
the  British  went  to  India.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
helped  by  the  British  occupation.  It  is  true  that  for  the  first 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  East  India  Company  was 
invested  with  sovereign  power  no  Excise  regulations  were  set 
up.  But  the  Government  soon  became  aware  that  a  consider- 
able revenue  might  be  derived  from  this  source,  and  accordingly 
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in  1790-91  the  first  Excise  regulations  were  promulgated, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness and  illicit  distillation.  The  greater  evil  of  Government 
sanction  and  control  soon  became  evident. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  magistrate  and  collector  of 
Rungpore,  in  Bengal,  sent  a  representation  to  the  Government 
complaining  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  the  numerous 
vicious  practices  that  are  universally  associated  with  it,  which 
he  most  distinctly  attributed  to  the  new  Excise  Regulations. 
Opinions  of  other  magistrates  were  called  for,  who  also,  10  a 
large  extent,  supported  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

Practically  nothing  was  done  to  change  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Excise  system  was  gradually  extended,  in 
one  form  and  another,  until  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India.  The  results  were  most  deplorable.  Liquor 
shops  were  opened  all  over  the  country.  Officials  of  the 
Government  openly  encouraged  the  sale  of  drink,  and  the 
supreme  authorities,  blinded  by  considerations  of  revenue,  did 
nothing  to  check  the  evil.  Many  Indian  social  reformers 
became  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  urged  the  Government  to 
introduce  restrictions.  They  were  so  far  listened  to  that  a 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1883-84  to  inquire  into  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Bengal.  Very  little  came  of  this  Commission,  although 
it  had  to  admit,  in  its  report,  that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  growth  of  the  revenues  could  be  attributed  to  such  normal 
causes  as  the  growth  of  population  and  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  people.  This  report  made  it  very  clear  that  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  the  Excise  revenue  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  and  its  officials  in  forcing  up 
revenues  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  people. 

I  think  I  may  claim  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  seriously 
investigated  the  Excise  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  India  in  the  winter  of  1887-8.  My  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  deputation  which  waited 
upon  me  in  Bombay,  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  natives 
of  that  city.  They  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  some 
organization  should  be  formed  in  England  with  a  view  to 
Parliamentary  action,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  guiding  an  agitation  throughout  India  for  Temperance 
reform.  I  made  some  further  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and 
convinced  myself  that  India  was  threatened  with  all  the  evil 
results  of  the  drink  traffic  with  which  we  in  this  country  are  so 
familiar.  On  my  return  to  England  a  meeting  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  Temperance  reformers  was  convened  at  the 
London   residence  of  Mr.   Samuel    Smith,   M.P.,  at  which  the 
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Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association  was  formed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  resisting  the  spread  of  drinking  facilities  in 
India,  and  of  promoting  total  abstinence  among  the  natives. 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  president,  and  I  undertook  the 
secretaryship. 

I  returned  to  India  in  the  following  winter,  and  made  a 
prolonged  tour  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Evans.  We  formed 
Temperance  Societies  in  nearly  every  place  we  visited,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  favour  of  Temperance  reform. 
During  this  tour  I  made  a  complete  study  of  the  Excise 
administration  of  the  country.  I  found  that  the  methods  of 
administration  differed  considerably  in  the  various  provinces, 
but  that  it  was  everywhere  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
"farming  system."  This  system  still  prevails  in  certain 
districts.  Licences  for  working  distilleries  of  ardent  spirits  and 
opening  liquor  shops  for  their  sale  are  granted  for  certain  defined 
areas  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  some  provinces  the  spirits  are 
manufactured  by  the  Government,  and  the  right  to  retail  only  is 
let  to  farmers. 

The  Government  of  India  contended  that  this  system  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  maximum  of  revenue  with  a  minimum 
of  drunkenness  ;  that  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based  were 
these,  viz.  that  liquor  should  be  taxed  and  consumption  restricted 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  imposing  positive 
hardships  upon  the  people  and  driving  them  to  illicit  manvifac- 
ture.  They  contended  that  they  had  been  completely  successful 
in  carrying  out  this  policy,  and  that  the  great  increase  ot  Excise 
revenue,  taken  as  evidence  of  drinking  habits  by  those  who  only 
looked  upon  the  surface,  really  represented  a  much  smaller 
consumption  of  liquor  and  an  infinitely  better  regulated  con- 
sun' ption  than  prevailed  in  former  years.  I  found  this  opinion 
maintained,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  English  official  class  in 
India  ;  but  in  my  intercourse  with  edvicated  natives,  I  found  a 
strongly  contrary  opinion  universal,  and  this  was  also  held  by 
every  missionary  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  Native  opinion 
maintains  with  great  pertinacity  that  the  increase  of  Excise 
revenue — which  is  ^till  going  on,  as  I  shall  presently  show — 
represents  a  proportionate  increase  of  intemperance  throughout 
India;  that  the  Government,  under  the  thin  pretence  of  sup- 
pressing illicit  manufacture,  are  stimulating  to  the  utmost  the 
extension  of  spirit  licences  for  revenue  purposes ;  and  that  they 
have  established  liquor  shops  in  a  large  number  of  places  where 
formerly  such  things  were  unknown,  in  defiance  of  native  opinion, 
to  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  population. 

On  my  return  to  England  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  on  April 
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30th  Mr.   Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  moved  the  following  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
Government  of  India  leads  to  the  establishment  of  spirit 
distilleries,  liquor  and  opium  shops  in  large  numbers  of  places, 
where,  till  recently,  they  never  existed,  in  defiance  of  native 
opinion  and  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  such 
increased  facilities  for  drinking  produce  a  steadily  increasing 
consumption,  and  spread  misery  and  ruin  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  India,  calling  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India  with  a  view  to  their  abatement." 

I  seconded  the  motion  in  a  speech  based  upon  the  facts  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and  a  long  and  interesting  debate 
followed.  Sir  John  Gorst,  then  Under-Secretary  for  India, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  met  the  resolution  by  a 
direct  negative.  The  motion  was  also  opposed  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  an  ex-Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  x\ffairs,  who  described  it  as  "  a  very 
severe  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  of  India."  But  in  spite 
of  this  strong  official  opposition,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Government  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  the 
resolution  of  censure  was  carried  by  113  votes  against  100,  a 
majority  of  13. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  Temperance  reform. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Viscount  Cross,  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
Government  of  India  embodying  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Government  of  India  took  the  matter  up 
seriously.  A  thorough  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
administration  of  the  Excise  departments  of  all  the  various 
districts  of  India  was  instituted,  and  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  months,  published  in  a 
ponderous  volume  of  400  pages. 

That  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  largely  influenced  by 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Gazette  of  India,  March  1st,  1890  : — 
"  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  matters  of  Excise. 
"  103.  Looking  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  very  difficult  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  have,  after  careful  consideration, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  general  principles  which  it  is 
expedient  or  even  safe  to  adopt  are  the  following  : — 

"  (i)  That  the  taxation  of  spirituous   and  intoxicating  liquors  and 
drugs  shall  be  high,   and  in   some  cases  as  high  as  it  is 
possible  to  enforce  : 
"  (2)  That    the  traffic   in   liquor   and   drugs  should   be   conducted 

under  suitable  regulations  for  police  purposes  : 
"(3)   That  the  number  of  places  at   which   liquor  or   drugs  can  be 
purchased    should    be    strictly   limited   with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  locality  ;  and 
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"  (4)  That  efforts  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
local  public  sentiment,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
deference  should  be  paid  to  such  opinion  when  ascertained.' 

Thus  the  Government  of  India,  always  slow  to  move,  at  last 
instituted  really  serious  reforms  in  many  districts  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  the  alarming  increase  in  the  Excise  revenue  was 
checked.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  in  recent  years  the  Excise 
revenue  has  again  advanced.  The  effect  of  Parliamentary 
censure,  I  am  afraid,  has  worn  off,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
"  general  principles,"  set  forth  in  the  despatch  already  quoted, 
by  which  the  Excise  department  is  professedly  governed,  are 
more  often  ignored  than  regarded.  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  show  how  rapid  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  has  been  : — 

Net  Excise  Revenue  of  India. 

1874-75.  1886-87.  1897-98. 

Rx.  2,633,000.         Rx.  4,865,000.         Rx.  5,909,000. 

These  figures  reveal  the  startling  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
intoxicants,  sold  by  a  Christian  Government  to  people  whose 
religious  and  social  habits  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor  and 
drugs  altogether,  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  last 
tw^enty-five  years.  The  figures  themselves  may  seem  small  as 
compared  with  the  consumption  per  head  in  Britain  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  income  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  India  is  only  one-thirtieth  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  India  is  still  practically  a  nation  of  total  abstainers,  the 
consumption  being  confined  (at  present,  at  any  rate)  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  the  population. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  restrictive  regulations 
of  the  Government  of  India  have  been  considerably  relaxed  of  late. 
Many  instances  of  this  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association.  Any 
sign  of  a  diminishing  revenue  from  Excise  appears  to  fill  the 
officials  of  the  department  with  grave  alarm.  An  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently-published  report  on  Excise  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  liquor  during  the  year  1898-99, 
and  also  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  shops.  Any  satisfaction 
which  the  friends  of  Temperance  in  India  might  feel  with  regard 
to  this  is,  however,  neutralized  by  the  comments  which  the 
Madras  Government  make  in  their  review  of  this  particular 
report,  for  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  to  be  doubted  ivhether  the  reduction 
has  not,  in  some  cases,  gone  too  far  "  ;  and,  further,  that  "  the  Board 
of  Revenue  has  settled,  in  communication  with  collectors,  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  number  of  shops  to  be  opened  in 
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each  district."  As  this  indicates  a  change  of  poHcy  on  the  part 
of  the  Madras  Government,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
similar  views  are  finding  favour  with  some  of  the  other 
Provincial  Governments,  the  Congress  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  should  once  more  be  directed  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.,  has  accordingly  placed  the  following  notice  of 
motion  upon  the  Order  Book  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  To  call  attention  to  the  administration  of  Excise  in  India,  by 
which  many  liquor  shops  are  being  opened  in  various  parts  of 
India  in  direct  violation  oF  the  expressed  protests  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  contradiction  of  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  as  formulated  in  their  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  No.  29,  February  4th,  1890,  and  to  move  a 
resolution." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Total  Abstinence  work  carried 
on  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association  among  the 
natives  of  India,  has  made  splendid  progress.  I  have  paid  two 
more  visits  to  India  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  recently 
the  General  Secretary  of  our  Association,  Mr.  F.  Grubb,  under- 
took a  similar  tour.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  a  large  number 
of  Temperance  Societies  have  been  established  all  over  India. 
In  this  work  we  have  been  ably  supported  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Evans  and  by  several  influential  vernacular  lecturers,  notably 
the  Mahant  Kesho  Ram  Roy,  of  Benares.  This  devoted  Hindu 
was  the  means  of  inducing  whole  communities  to  prohibit  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  strong  drink  among  their  members  by 
caste  rules.  His  death,  which  took  place  five  years  ago,  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  movement.  In  later  years  the  Temperance 
cause  has  been  admirably  served  by  eloquent  native  lecturers, 
chief  among  whom  have  been  Mr.  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  (Bengal), 
who  is  a  delegate  to  this  Congress ;  Mr.  Shyam.  Keshore  Varma 
(N.W.P.  Oudh  and  Behar) ;  and  Mr.  Yashwant  Javagi  Dabir 
(Bombay).  As  a  result  of  these  labours  there  are  now  in  India 
283  societies  affiliated  to  our  Association.  There  is  hardly  a 
town  of  any  importance  where  some  organization  for  the  further- 
ance of  Temperance  principles  does  not  exist.  The  societies 
are  encouraged  to  hold  regular  meetings,  to  translate  suitable 
Temperance  tracts  and  articles  from  our  quarterly  journal 
A  bkari  into  the  vernaculars,  to  visit  the  surrounding  villages, 
to  submit  memorials  to  Government  against  the  opening  of  fresh 
liquor  shops,  and  generally  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  sound 
Temperance  sentiment  among  the  people. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  more  marked  had  it  not  been  for  the  recurrent 
famines  which  have   devastated    India.     These    dire   calamities 
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have  naturally  diverted  the  attention  of  those  influential  workers 
to  whom  we  have  to  look  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
Temperance  cause  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  men 
who  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  movement  are  also  in  the 
forefront  of  every  effort  that  is  being  made  for  the  social  and 
moral  amelioration  of  the  people  of  India.  But  although  the 
struggle  against  famine  and  plague  has  made  great  demands 
upon  the  tune  and  labours  of  some  of  our  best  helpers,  the  more 
permanent  conflict  between  sobriety  and  intemperance  has  not 
been  neglected  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  realize  that  it 
is  from  the  impoverished  peasants  of  India  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Indian  Excise  revenue  is  drawn,  and  that  this  is 
the  very  class  which  first  succumbs  to  the  privations  imposed 
upon  them  in  these  recurring  periods  of  scarcity. 

The  Excise  reports  for  the  year  just  closed  have  not  yet 
been  issued,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  effect  which  the  present  famine  will  have 
upon  the  Excise  returns.  At  the  end  of  the  last  famine,  how- 
ever, I  made  a  careful  study  of  these  returns,  and  I  found  that 
for  the  first  time  for  many  years  there  was  a  marked  decline 
in  the  nett  Excise  receipts  for  the  two  years  which  were  affected 
by  the  famine.  Taking  the  Central  Provinces  as  an  exau\ple, 
in  1894-95  the  nett  receipts  from  Excise  were  Rs.  27,21,007, 
while  in  1896-97  they  fell  to  Rs.  20,55,696,  a  drop  of  nearly 
7  lakhs,  or  about  25  per  cent.  The  Excise  Commissioner,  in 
his  report,  frankly  attributed  this  falling  off  to  famine ;  he 
wrote  : — "  In  a  famine  year  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  much  snialler  consumption  by  the  public  of  Excise  articles, 
and  so  the  Revenue  must  fall."  This  was  amply  confirmed  by 
reports  from  the  districts.  One  collector  reported  that  the  con- 
tinued agricultural  distress  which  made  the  liquor  an  unattainable 
luxury  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  drinking  class  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall  in  receipts. 

All  this  points  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  liquor  and  drug  shops  of  the  Indian  Go\ernment  are 
mainly  drawn  from  the  very  poorest  strata  of  Indian  society,  that 
which  falls  at  once  into  public  relief  at  the  first  touch  of  famine. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  returns  for-  the  current 
year  are  issued  this  sad  fact  will  be  still  further  emphasized. 
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TEMPERANCE    AS    SEEN     IN    A    JOURNEY 
ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

Bv  Joseph  Malins,  G.C.T. 

[Owing  to  consideration  of  space  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  the 
portion  of  Mr.  MaHn's  paper  relating  to  British  North  \merica  and 
the  United  States,  which  are  fully  dealt  with  in  other  papers. — ^Ed.] 

IN    THE    PACIFIC. 

IN  steaming  down  the  Pacific  for  New  Zealand,  1  called  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Samoa.  The  Sandwich  Islands 
(having  agreed  on  annexation  to  the  United  States)  are  in 

a  state  of  transition  ;  but  its  own  Government  has  prohibited 
the  opium  traffic  and  all  gambling — vices  affected  by  the 
numerous  Chinese  immigrants — and  has  checked  the  making 
of  the  native  intoxicating  beverage  called  Kava.  Leading 
American  residents  are  moving  the  United  States  Government 
to  quite  prohibit  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  which  (as  I  have 
detailed  in  a  paper  elsewhere)  has  generally  proved  the  downfall 
of  the  Hawiian  Kings,  even  while  Christianity  and  education 
made  enormous  strides  among  the  population. 

Calling  also  at  Samoa  I  came  in  touch  with  regulations  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
natives  with  ardent  spirits  ;  but  they  were  free  to  make  native 
Kava  or  Beer,  and  now  the  main  Island  has  been  handed  over 
to  Germany,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  restrictions  will  be  continued. 
They  are  applied,  however,  by  the  British  Government  to  our 
Islands  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand,  which  has  an  area  of  110,000  miles,  has  a 
mainly  English  and  Scotch  population  of  750,000  ;  publishes 
between  200  and  300  newspapers  ;  is  mainly  pastoral,  having 
no  great  cities,  and  has  almost  ideal  legislation.  Its  "  Upper 
House,"  though  appointive,  is  representative  of  every  district, 
and  includes  working  men.  Its  "  Lower  House  "  is  elected  by 
manhood  and  womanhood  suffrage,  and  the  same  voters  can  vote 
during  each  triennial  Parliamentary  election  to  prevent  an 
increase  or  to  totally  suppress  liquor  licences.  It  has  a  legal 
arbitration  board  to  prevent  strikes  ;  decrees  an  eight  hours' 
day  for  all  trades  ;    provides    unsectarian  education  free  ;    has 
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Government  railways  ;  provides  payment  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  an  old-age  pension  for  every  native  and  long 
resident  requiring  it. 

New  Zealand  is  honey-combed  with  Temperance  effort. 
The  Rechabites  are  strong  ;  the  Good  Templars  have  about 
200  Lodges  and  Temples  ;  the  Sons  of  Temperance  have  a 
good  hold  ;  and  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is 
a  real  power,  which  took  the  lead  in  securing  woman  suffrage 
on  parliamentary  and  prohibitory  matters.  All  these  organiza- 
tions, and  the  churches  generally,  combine  in  a  most  vigorous 
"  New  Zealand  Alliance  "  for  prohibitory  purposes.  Excellent 
Temperance  serials  are  issued,  and  the  Good  Templars  of  the 
colony  lately  issued  501,000  copies  of  Dean  Farrar's  great 
"  Lees-Raper  Memorial  "  Temperance  Lecture. 

The  people's  favourite  beverage  is  tea,  but  the  large  Scotch 
element  includes  whisky  consumers — though  the  country  has 
not  a  single  distillery.  No  mere  liquor-shops  are  licensed — all 
must  have  hotel  accommodation.  The  New  Zealand  Temper- 
ance Alliance  was  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  Sir  William  Fox, 
ex  Prime  Minister  and  Grand  Chief  Templar,  and  it  secured 
Local  Option  legislation. 

Under  a  law  which  Sir  William  Fox  secured,  a  number  of 
towns  by  vote  reduced  the  licensed  houses.  Under  the  existing 
law  a  three-fifths  majority  can  suppress  all  licensing — but  it  is 
difficult  to  get,  in  face  of  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the 
liquor-ring.  One  district,  Clutha,  secured  it  three  years  ago 
and  became  practically  clear  of  crime,  and  it  has  renewed  its 
prohibition  at  the  recent  poll.  No  other  district  has  yet  secured 
the  three-fifths  vote,  but  the  triennial  .  polls  show  a  larger 
aggregate  for  prohibition — as  the  following  figures  prove  : — 

For  Prohibition.  Against  Prohibition. 

1894  ...  ...  58,000  ...  ...  100,000 

1896         98,312         i39>58o 

1899         120,932         I43>i77 

Thus  the  liquor  party  only  increased  its  aggregate  vote  at  this 
last  election  by  3,597,  while  the  prohibition  vote  increased  by 
22,620. 

Some  clergyman,  and  even  the  Prime  Minister  (as  being 
opposed  to  Prohibition)  had  suggested  the  nationalisation  or 
municipalisation  of  the  liquor  traffic — somewhat  after  the 
Gothenburg  system.  This  I  combated  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  in  an  address  on  this  subject  to  members  of  Parliament  in 
the  Library  of  the  Parliament  House. 

I  may  add  that  Sunday  Closing  is  the  law  ;  publicans  may 
not  serve  young  people,  nor  serve  any  drunkard  who  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  magistrates  as  such.     Maori  women  cannot  be 
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served,  and  liquor-sale  in  the  King  country  of  the  Maoris  is 
prohibited.  The  number  of  public-houses,  the  drink  consumption, 
and  the  drunken  convictions  are  low  as  compared  with  the 
Mother  country,  and — wonderful  to  say — the  annual  death  rate 
is  only  about  9  per  1,000  ;  its  birth  rate,  however,  also  being 
low. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Continent  of  Australia  comprises  3,000,000  square 
miles,  unequally  divided  into  five  Colonies — not  counting  the 
Island  Colony  of  Tasmania.  West  Australia  is  over  1,000,000 
square  miles  ;  South  Australia  is  over  900,000  square  miles  ;  and 
the  other  third  of  the  Continent  consists  of  Queensland  and  the 
smaller  but  more  populous  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria. 

The  most  popular  beverage  in  Australasia  is  tea.  It  is 
drank  at  every  meal  by  rich  and  poor  ;  by  sheep-shearers,  tree- 
fellers,  gold-miners,  and  tramps  alike — for  every  tramp  carries 
his  "  billy  "  (tea-kettle)  with  him.  The  Australasians  on  the 
average  spend  about  a  one-third  smaller  percentage  of  their 
income  on  intoxicants  than  we  do.  In  some  colonies  a  large 
reduction  has  taken  place  during  the  last  decade  or  so;  but  much 
of  this  reduction  must  be  attributed  to  the  financial  crash  some 
years  ago  and  the  subsequent  general  depression  in  trade.  West 
x^ustralia  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  drink  expenditure,  but 
that  is  due  to  the  doubling  of  its  population  by  the  rush  of 
adventurers  to  its  new  gold  fields,  in  whose  desert  areas  fresh 
water  has  been  barely  procurable — but  into  which  intoxicants 
soon  found  their  way. 

Temperance  Organisations  exist  in  every  form.  Open 
Temperance  Societies  are  pretty  numerous.  Rechabitism  has  a 
host  of  adherents.  The  Good  Templars  have  in  Australia  about 
550  branches  with  20,000  adherents.  The  Bands  of  Hope  are 
legion — some  meeting  on  Sundays  in  connection  with  Sunday 
Schools. 

There  are  many  Temperance  Cafes.  Melbourne  has  lost  its 
greatest  Coffee  Palace — it  has  been  liquor-licensed  ;  but  other 
fine  ones  remain  ;  and  Sydney  has  a  magnificent  "  Royal  Naval 
House" — a  Temperance  Cafe  and  Home  for  Naval  Men.  The 
developments  of  the  colonial  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Unions  are  remarkable — including  a  Home  and  Restaurant  in 
Sydney  ;  Public  Dining  Hall  and  Girls'  Boarding  House  in 
Melbourne  ;  Public  Dining  Hall  and  Temperance  Hotel  in 
Adelaide;  Temperance  Hotel  and  Public  Cafe  in  Perth,  and 
Sailors'  Home  at  Fremantle,  etc.,  etc.  ;  with  Office — headquarters 
from  which  they  circulate  much  literature.     In  South  Australia 
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(as  in  New  Zealand)  the  W.C.T.U.  was  the  main  element  in 
securing  woman  suffrage.  It  has  been  granted  also  in  West 
Australia  ;  the  Lower  House  of  New  Victoria  has  endorsed  it, 
and  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  is  advancing  it. 

The  W\C.T.  U.  have  taken  a  large  part  in  securing 
Temperance  teaching  as  a  code  subject  in  the. common  schools, 
these  being  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Government  ; 
that  of  Victoria  not  only  adopting  Temperance  books,  but 
publishing  large  wall-sheets  of  teetotal  scientific  testimony,  and 
giving  marks  for  examinations  on  this  subject.  Nearly  every 
Colony  has  its  Temperance  Alliance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic — each  other  Temperance  organisation,  as  such,  and 
most  churches  being  represented  on  its  Executive.  Far  the  most 
powerful  is  the  Victorian  Alliance,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Melbourne,  where  a  former  London  worker,  Mr.  John  \a.\e,  is 
the  leading  spirit. 

Most  colonial  W.C.T.U.'s  publish  a  monthly  organ.  The 
Rechabites  issue  some.  The  Temperance  Alliances  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  issue  organs,  some  of  which  also  represent 
the  Good  Templars,  etc.,  and  the  latter  Order  publishes  the 
Australian  Temperance  World  at  Sydney.  West  Australia  has 
begun  a  Temperance  Serial,  and  Queensland  is  planning  to  issue 
such  ;  while  Tasmania  issues  a  joint  organ — The  People's  Friend  — 
which  has  done  grand  service  for  thirty  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  Australian  Colonies  the  mere 
liquor-shop  is  practically  non-existent — the  law  requiring  that  a 
public-house  must  be  of  the  nature  of  an  hotel  with  at  least  six 
spare  rooms  for  guests.  While  the  development  of  vineyards, 
and  Australian  wine-making,  is  stimulated  by  the  Government 
as  a  Colonial  industry,  tend  to  increase  wine-licences,  the  Tem- 
perance Agitation  tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  so-called  Hotels. 
In  the  various  Colonies  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  powerful  factor 
— very  powerful  in  some  colonies,  where  they  use  the  same  forms 
of  reformation  as  here.  The  Churches  generally  are  more 
advanced  in  Temperance  sentiment  than  here — total  Abstinence 
on  the  part  of  ministers  and  professing  Christians  being  pretty 
general.  The  Colonial  Laws  all  forbid  serving  natives  with 
intoxicants,  and  the  serving  of  young  people  is  also  prohibited 
in  some  colonies.  Sunday  Closing  is  the  law  in  every  Australian 
Colony  ;  but  the  fact  that  each  public-house  can  serve  its  lodgers 
tends  to  cover  the  serving  of  others,  and  it  is  clear  that  many 
violations  of  law  take  place. 

AUSTRALIAN    LOCAL    OPTION. 

The  Colony  of  Queensland  in  1885  passed  a  three-fold 
option  law — being  taken  triennially.     A  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
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polling  would  veto  the  grant  or  renewal  of  liquor  licences,  but 
this  provision  is  not  often  attempted  ;  partly  because,  until 
lately,  the  Temperance  forces  have  not  been  federated  in  an 
Alliance,  and  secondly  because  clubs  could  be  licensed  without 
opponents  being  heard.  The  late  Government  prepared  a 
remedial  measure  as  to  clubs — which,  however,  did  not  come  up 
for  action.  A  bare  majority  can  reduce  drink-shop  licences,  or 
prevent  an  increase.  There  are  now  populous  wards  of  some 
boroughs  with  only  one,  two,  or  three  public-houses  each. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  is  no  veto  over  existing 
licences,  but  a  bare  majority  can  veto  any  removal  of  licences, 
and  can  vote  additional  licences — except  "on"  Wine  Licences, 
"off"  Grocers'  Licences,  or  Hotels  having  over  twenty  five 
guest  rooms.  At  the  last  triennial  poll  every  ward  in  the  capital 
— the  city  of  Sydney — vetoed  any  increase  of  public-house 
licences.  The  Temperance  forces  have  been  promised  a  full 
veto  measure  by  changing  Governments,  but  have  not  secured 
it  yet. 

In  the  Colony  of  Victoria  the  law  fixes  a  statutory  maximum 
of  public-house  or  hotel  licences  at  one  for  every  250  inhabitants 
up  to  the  first  1,000  and  one  for  every  additional  500.  Where 
they  exceeded  that,  a  poll  could  by  a  bare  majority  reduce  to 
that  number  (but  not  below),  subject  to  compensation  exacted 
from  Government  liquor  fees  and  penalties  and  taxes — .subject  to 
an  increased  liquor  tax  if  necessary.  The  compensation,  to 
owner  and  tenant,  has  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  Under  this 
law'  173  public-houses  have  been  closed  at  a  cost  of  ^^140, 000 ; 
but  the  process  is  tedious,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  award  excessive, 
while  any  good  effect  is  partly  thwarted  by  an  increase  of 
Colonial  wine  licences — to  which  the  reduction  provisions  do  not 
apply.  The  Temperance  Alliance,  therefore,  though  vigorous, 
values  these  laws  but  little,  and  centre  their  hopes  on  attaining 
a  full  Local  Veto  without  compensation.  In  districts  having 
less  than  the  statutory  number,  the  Act  only  allows  new  licences 
to  be  granted  up  to  the  limit  when  a  majority  votins;  at  triennial 
poll  favour  such  limited  increase.  Thus  no  new  public-house, 
hotel,  or  grocers'  licence  can  be  granted  anywhere  against  the 
will  of  a  bare  majority  of  those  voting.  This  has  kept  some 
growing  areas,  even  in  the  capital,  nearly  or  quite  free  from  all 
such  licences. 

South  Australia  in  i8gi  legalised  a  local  option  to  prevent 
any  increase  of  licences,  and  this  has  been  availed  of  in  many 
areas.  It  also  gave  option  to  reduce  licences  to  any  extent, 
subject  to  compensation  from  Government  funds— the  amount 
to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  This  requirement  has  blocked  efforts 
for  suppression.     The  law,  however,  enacted  that  at  the  end  of 
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fifteen  years  all  compensation  should  cease,  and  an  unrestricted 
Veto  come  into  play  ;  and  our  friends  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
expiry  of  the  fifteen  years'  grace — which  ends  in  six  or  seven 
years  hence. 

West  Australia  is  the  largest  but  youngest  and  least 
populous  Colony.  It  has  no  law  enabling  the  Veto  of  existing 
licensed  houses ;  but  the  grant  of  any  additional  licences  can  be 
vetoed  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  local  electors  signing  a  protest. 
The  Temperance  forces  are  combining  to  secure  a  full  Veto 
power. 

The  Island  of  Tasmania  appears  to  exhibit  no  especial  features 
in  the  way  of  Local  Veto  Legislation,  but  the  forces  have  com- 
bined with  a  view  to  its  attainment. 

No  compensation  has  been  provided  for  in  the  Local  Veto 
Acts  of  Queensland  or  New  Zealand. 

Temperance  Colonists  find  their  abstinence  no  barrier,  but 
an  aid  to  the  attainment  of  distinguished  positions.  The  new 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Richard  Stout,  was  an  ardent 
teetotaler  and  prohibitionist  when  elevated  to  that  post.  The 
former  Grand  Chief  Templar,  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Fox,  was 
ex-Prime  Minister.  A  notable  Rechabite  and  Good  Templar  is 
an  ex-Premier  of  Victoria — the  Hon.  James  Munro.  The 
permanent  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Queensland  is  a  Past 
Grand  Chief  Templar,  Mr.  Peter  McLean,  who  had  led  in 
securing  the  Local  Option  Act.  The  "  Grand  Counsellor"  of 
New  South  Wales  was  last  year  made  Minister  of  Mines.  The 
new  Premier  of  South  Australia  is  an  old  Good  Templar  ;  while 
the  Minister  of  Lands  of  West  Australia  has  been  a  Good 
Templar  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — his  family  following  suit. 

It  says  something  for  the  influence  of  the  cause  that,  on 
reaching  each  Australian  Colony,  I  was  received  by  the  Mayors 
or  by  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  presented  by  each 
Government  with  a  free  pass  over  the  railway  lines. 

EGYPT,    PALESTINE,    AND    THE    MEDITERRANEAN    ISLES. 

The  visitor  to  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  sees  little  evidence 
of  British  occupation,  save  the  British  soldiery  at  the  barracks. 
The  natives,  being  Mahommedans,  were  doubtless  sober,  but  the 
French,  when  building  the  Suez  Canal,  secured  official  posts  for 
educated  Frenchmen,  and  imported  numbers  of  workers  of  a 
rougher  sort  from  Southern  Europe.  With  these  came  the  drink 
and  the  drink  appetite,  and  the  British  occupation  has  further 
increased  the  demand  for  intoxicants.  The  result  is  that  the 
native  authorities  have  enormously  increased  the  number  of  drink 
shops.     While   the  Egyptian    mainly   keeps    to    his  coffee,  the 
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British,  French,  ItaHan,  and  Greek  elements  import  and  per- 
petuate the  drinking  customs  of  Western  Europe.  I  do  not 
imply  that  the  British  are  demoralising  the  natives,  but  I  doubt 
if  there  is  on  earth  more  glaring  immorality  than  is  found  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  There  are  American  and  Ens:lish  mission 
schools  ;  there  is  a  Soldiers'  Home  and  a  C.E.T.S,  Institute, 
and  there  are  always  a  few  Military  Good  Templar  Lodges  in 
the  country — but  of  public  opinion  there  is  none,  and  drink  and 
immorality  have  free  course. 

Palestine  is  also  under  Ottoman  rule,  and  though  the 
Turkish  garrison  are  doubtless  sober,  yet  the  Greek  and  Italian 
shopkeepers  and  residents  largely  carry  on  drink -sale,  and  the 
Russian,  German,  French  and  British  pilgrims  or  visitors  are 
ready  purchasers.  Where  the  commonest  sanitary  precautions- 
are  neglected  one  cannot  expect  to  see  moral  restraint  exacted. 
There  is  no  cohesive  public  opinion  against  the  drink,  nor  could 
it  do  much  while  the  Government  is  autocratic.  There  has  for 
some  few  years  been  a  small  branch  of  the  W.C.T.U.  ;  and  I 
have  lately  instituted  in  the  Holy  City— on  Mount  Zion — the 
"  Mount  Zion"  Lodge  of  Good  Templars ;  the  membership 
consisting  mainly  of  Christianised  Jews  associated  with  the 
London  Jews'  Society. 

Malta,  with  its  garrison  of  several  thousand  British  soldiers, 
has  been  rather  notorious  for  its  ardent  spirits  and  its  intemper- 
ance ;  but  for  over  a  score  of  years  Good  Templary  has  been  an 
active  force  among  soldiers,  seamen,  and  British  residents,  and 
on  my  recent  visit  I  found  the  influence  of  the  Governor  was 
being  efTectively  used  to  check  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Island. 


GIBRALTAR, 

The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  garrison  of  several 
thousands,  is  wholly  under  military  control.  Temperance  effort 
is  not  lacking  to  counteract  the  temptations  of  the  semi-Spanish 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  Church  of  England  there  has 
a  Temperance  leader  in  the  Archdeacon  ;  the  Wesleyan  Soldiers' 
Home  is  a  Temperance  Institute  and  Cafe  of  splendid  build,  and 
is  open  to  all  in  the  services.  Good  Templar  Lodges  have 
worked  well  for  over  twenty  years  ;  and  a  recent  useful  addition 
is  the  W.C.T.U.  All  these  forces  are  federated  for  joint  effort; 
and  when  'two  years  ago  the  liquor  sellers  imported  young 
women  from  England  as  barmaids,  etc.,  the  Temperance  Federa- 
tion proceeded  against  the  drink  sellers ;  got  nearly  all  their 
music  licences  revoked  ;  took  the  girls  under  their  protection,  and 
sent  them  home  again. 
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SPAIN. 

Though  travelling  all  through  Spain,  and  stepping  off  at  its 
capital,  I  cannot  report  the  status  of  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  its 
actual  general  effects — no  reliable  statistics  being  accessible. 
Wine  is  the  common  intoxicating  beverage,  and  is  commonly- 
unfortified.  There  are  no  Temperance  Societies  in  Spain.  In 
parts  of  South  America,  Spanish-speaking  Good  Templar  Lodges, 
etc.,  are  working,  but  not  in  Spain  itself. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  Round  the  World  Mission  journey  of  forty-four  weeks  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  i,ooo  miles  weekly,  and  involving  voyages  on 
'twenty-six  different  steamships,  leaves  time  but  for  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  countries  visited  ;  but  it  was  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  the  exception  of  countries  under  Turkish  rule  (where 
European  influences  militate  against  Ottoman  sobriety),  the 
Temperance  cause  is  advancing  the  wide  world  round. 

"  'Tis  coming  up  the  steep  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter  I 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  lighter! 
Our  dust  may  slumber  underground 

When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder, 
But  we  have  telt  it  gathering  round — 

Have  heard  its  voice  of  distant  thunder  ! 
'Tis  coming  !  yes  !  'tis  coming  !  " 
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SOUTH     AFRICA. 

The  following  papers  were  received  from  South  Africa  : 

(i)  The  State  of  Liquor  Legislation  and  the  Tempeyance  Cause  in 
Natal — by  the  Hon.  Henry  Bale,  Attorney-General  of  the 
Natal  Government. 

(2)  Tlie  Liquor  Laws   of  the  Cape    Colony — by  James  B.   Smithers, 

with  an  addendum  by  Theophilus  Schriener. 

(3)  Transvaal  Liquor  Lazes — by  Alfred  Law  Palmer. 

(4)  Liquor  Legislation  and  the  Temperance  Cause  in  the  Orange  Free 

State — by  Theophilus  Schriener. 

(5)  Liquor  Legislation  in  Rhodesia — by  Theophilus  Schriener. 

OWING  to  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  most  of  the  above 
mentioned  papers  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  liquor 
laws  in  South  Africa,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  read 
them  at  the  Conference,  but  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown,  J. P.,  who 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Kimberley,  kindly  prepared  an 
abstract  of  all  the  papers  received,  which  was  read  at  the 
Congress,  and  is  now  reprinted  herewith.  In  the  case  of  Natal, 
however,  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  paper  in  full,  and  only 
regret  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  volume  within  a  reason- 
able size  prevents  the  whole  of  the  papers  being  similarly  dealt 
with. 

THE    STATE    OF    LIQUOR     LEGISLATION    AND    THE 
TEMPERANCE    CAUSE     IN     NATAL. 

By  the  Hon.  Henry  Bale,    Attorney-General   of  the 
Natal    Government. 

The  Liquor  Laws  of  Natal  were  amended  and  consolidated 
by  Act  No.  36,  1896,  and  this  Act  was  slightly  amended  by  Act 
No.  36,  1899.  These  two  statutes  constitute  practically  the 
Avhole  of  the  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  are  therefore  readily 
accessible  to  all  interested  in  the  question. 

The  principal  Act  deals  inter  alia  with  the  issue  of  licences, 
and  the  appointment  of  Licensing  Boards.  The  three  races 
whose  wants  and  habits  are  provided  for  are  the  Europeans,  the 
Indians,  and  the  natives.  As  regards  Europeans,  the  supply  to 
adults  within  certain  limits  is  not  interfered  with.  No  Europeans, 
however,  can  procure  liquor  through  a  native  or  Indian  messen- 
ger without  signing  an  order  for  it.     This  order  must  be  retained 
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by  the  licensed  dealer  for  one  month,  and  may  be  inspected  by 
the  police.  No  action  can  be  maintained  for  the  price  of  liquor 
sold  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart  at  any  one  time.  After 
inquiry  on  oath,  a  magistrate  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
persons  who  by  excessive  drinking  spend,  waste,  or  lessen  their 
estates,  or  impair  their  health  or  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
families.  The  person  supplying,  and  the  prohibited  person  who 
receives,  are  both  considered  offenders.  Habitual  drunkards 
may  be  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

A  modified  form  of  local  option  is  recognized.  No  new 
licence  can  be  granted  in  any  place  where  it  is  shown  by 
petition  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
burgesses  or  voters  of  the  neighbourhood,  ward,  or  district 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Indians  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  liquor  for  consump- 
tion at  their  homes.  All  drink  purchased  by  them  must  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  of  the  licensed  dealer,  and  must  be 
supplied  in  a  glass  or  measure  belonging  to  the  dealer,  which 
has  to  be  left  on  the  premises  after  the  liquor  is  drunk. 
Liquor  may,  however,  be  supplied  to  Indians,  and  also  to 
natives,  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  the  proof  that  it  is  so 
required  must  be  clear  and  precise.  The  supply  of  liquor  to 
natives  is — save  for  medicinal  purposes — absolutely  prohibited, 
and  any  person  whatever  who  supplies  them  is  guilty  of  an 
offence.  This  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  native 
beer  by  native  women  according  to  their  usual  practice  and 
not  as  a  permanent  business. 

In  the  case  of  a  first  offence,  the  penalty  for  supplying 
liquor  to  Indians  or  natives — except  as  above-mentioned — is  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ;^io,  nor  less  than  £^,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month,  or  more 
than  three  months.  The  offender,  if  a  licensed  victualler,  may 
have  his  licence  suspended  for  three  months.  These  penalties 
may  be  increased  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offence  within  twelve  months  to  a  fine  of  ^25,  or  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  and  cancellation  of  licence. 

A  native  or  Indian  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Liquor  Laws  by  a  letter  of  exemption  from  the 
Governor  in  Council.  Such  exemptions  are  very  rarely 
granted. 

Turning  to  the  general  aspect  of  Temperance  work  in  the 
Colony,  it  may  be  said  in  brief  that  the  cause  is  year  by  year 
making  steady  progress.  The  Order  of  Good  Templars  has 
Lodges  in  various  towns,  and  there  are  branches  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  and  Bands  of  Hope  whose  object  it  is  to  promote 
total  abstinence. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  homes  for  inebri- 
ates, but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  owing  to  the 
lack  of  Government  support. 

In  the  Government  Primary  Schools  Health  and  Tem- 
perance form  a  regular  portion  of  the  curriculum,  and  out  of 
2,875  children  in  attendance,  there  are,  according  to  the  latest 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  no  less  than  1,415 
studying  Mr.  J.  Brodribb's  "  Manual  of  Health  and  Tem- 
perance." 

Mr.  Theo.  Schreiner  adds  : — "  The  above  epitome  of  the 
Liquor  Legislation  of  Natal,  and  the  state  of  the  Temperance  cause 
there,  has  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  Honourable  Henry 
Bale,  Attorney-General  of  the  Natal  Government,  who  is  himself 
an  active  worker  in  the  Temperance  cause.  To  it  I  may  add 
just  two  items  of  interest,  namely,  that  the  Natal  law  provides 
that  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  a  person  apparently 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  is  an  oftence  against  the  law,  and  that 
complete  Sunday  closing  of  the  general  liquor  trade  is  provided 
for,  except  that  an  hotel  or  restaurant  or  eating-house  keeper 
may  sell  liquor  at  meal  times  on  Sunday  to  persons  having  a 
bond  fide  meal  on  their  premises." 

CAPE     COLONY. 

When  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Africa  of  the  LO.G.T 
met  for  the  first  time  in  1874,  the  Liquor  Law  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  careful  deliberations  of  this  Society,  the  Hon.  John  Geard 
(the  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar)  introduced  an  amending 
Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council  which  culminated  in  the  passing 
of  Act  No.  8  of  1875,  the  principal  clause  of  which  provided  that 
all  applications  for  new  licences  must  be  supported  by  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  same  signed  by  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  Parliamentary  Voters  of  the  District,  Ward,  or  Field 
Cornetcy  in  which  the  premises  desired  to  be  licensed  should 
be  situate. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  several  amendments  of  the 
Law,  all  tending  to  further  restriction  of  the  traffic  and  the 
better  protection  of  the  people.  Sir  Thomas  Scanlan  codified 
and  improved  the  Law  in  1883.  The  chief  improvements 
secured  were  : — 

1.  A  smaller  and  more  responsible  Licensing  Court,  the  majority 

of  which,  namely  :  the  Mayors  of  Municipalities,  Chairmen  of 
Village  Boards  of  Management,  and  representatives  of 
Divisional  Councils,   were  elected  members. 

2.  The    total   prohibition    of   licences   in   certain    areas    inhabited 

by   aboriginal  natives  as  proclaimed  by  Government. 
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3.  The  direct  control  of  railwa}-  station  licences  by  Government. 

4.  A   further    development   of   the   principle    of   Local    Option    in 

the  enactment,  that  the  majority  of  voters  can,  by  petition, 
preclude  the  issue  of  new  licences  for  one  year. 

5.  The    Provision     for    Sunday    Closing    by    the    enactment    that 

Sunday  Privileges  should  only  allow  the  supply  to  inmates 
and  boJia  fide  travellers,  the  latter  being  defined  as  persons 
who  have  slept  the  previous  night  at  a  place  at  least  three 
miles   distant. 

The  next  amending  Bill  abolished  "  Sunday  Privileges  " 
altogether,  and  provided  that  Club  licences  should  be  issued 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  under  regulations 
to  be  framed  by  Government.  No  club  licence  to  be  issued  to 
i\lining  Companies  at  the  Diamond  Fields. 

In  1886  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  M.L.A.,  introduced  a  Bill, 
which  became  law,  providing  that  native  Parliamentary  voters 
should  be  exempt  from  all  special  legislation,  thus  in  a  measure 
undoing  some  of  the  good  work  of  the  legislature  in  the  past. 

In  i88g  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  M.L.C.,  endeavoured  to  pass 
a  motion  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  natives, 
and  bringing  the  law  of  Cape  Colony  in  this  respect  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  Natal.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
several  petitions  in  favour  of  such  legislation  were  presented  from 
the  natives  themselves,  and  an  earnest  appeal  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony  in  the  same  direction  made,  the  motion 
was  lost.  Though  lost,  however,  it  was  not  fruitless,  and  it 
eventually  led  to  the  appointment  by  Government  of  a  Com- 
mission under  the  Presidency  of  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Maasdorp 
(Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court),  to  enquire  into  the  working  of 
the  law,  to  ascertain  whether  drunkenness  was  increasing  or 
decreasing,  and  whether  feasible  legislation  could  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  A  large  mass  of  important 
evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was  taken,  and  a  majority 
and  minority  report  presented,  each  agreeing  in  many  important 
recommendations,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  adopted  as  a 
portion  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  Rose-Innes,  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  Parliament  in  1891  an  Act  founded  on  a 
portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  Further  amend- 
ments were  carried  in  1894,  ^^^  ^Y  what  is  known  as  the 
Innes  Liquor  Act,  which  after  years  of  persevering  endeavour 
was  passed,  the  hon.  gentleman  succeeded  in  embodying  some 
more  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
several  suggestions  from  the  South  African  Temperance 
Alliance. 

'The  principal  features  in  these  measures,  are  as  follows  : 
the  great  care  taken  in  defining  the  various  forms  of  licences, 
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such  as  wholesale   licence,    retail    licence,    bottle    licence,  club 
licence,  temporary  licence. 

Great  prominence  was  given  to  the  constitution  of  licensing 
courts,  and  several  persons  who  in  the  past  had  been  eligible 
were,  by  the  provision  of  these  laws,  prohibited  from  becoming 
members  of  licensing  courts,  or  in  any  way  taking  part  in  the 
deliberations  under  heavy  penalties. 

Government  officers,  tenants  of  policemen,  persons  con- 
victed of  selling  without  licence  (for  one  year  from  date  of 
conviction),  persons  licensed  to  deal  in  diamonds,  or  to  keep  a 
native  eating  house  in  a  mining  area,  are  disqualified  from 
obtaining  licences. 

No  new  licence  can  come  before  the  Court  unless  four  days 
previous  to  its  meeting  a  memorial  in  favour,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  Divisional  Council  voters  of  the  Ward  or  Dis- 
trict, has  been  lodged  with  the  magistrate.  A  majority  of 
Parliamentary  voters  can  stop  the  granting  of  the  new  licence. 

No  renewal  of  a  licence  may  be  granted  if  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Divisional  Council  voters  in  country  places,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  in  municipalities  or  villages  (or  where  there  are 
less  than  twenty  Divisional  Council  voters)  object  by  memorial 
lodged  four  days  before  the  Court  meets,  notice  of  one  month 
having  been  given  to  the  owner  and  licensee. 

Objections  may  be  taken  to  the  granting  of  any  licence  by  any 
resident,  either  in  person  or  in  writing,  or  any  municipal  body, 
on  the  ground — 

1.  That   the  applicant  is  of  bad  fame  or  character,    or  of 

drunken  habits,  or  has  previously  forfeited  a  licence,  or 
been  convicted  of  selling  without  a  licence  within  three 
years ;  or 

2.  That    the    premises    are    out    of    repair,    or  have    not 

reasonable  accommodation. 

3.  That    the    premises    are    in   the   vicinity    of   a   place    of 

worship,  hospital,  school,  or  native  location,  or  that 
the  quiet  of  the  place  may  be  disturbed. 

4.  That    the   number    of    previously-licensed    premises    is 

sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Court  may  of  its  own  motion  advance  an 
objection. 

Children.  Children  under  15  years  of  age  may  not  be  sup- 
plied with  liquor,  nor  allowed  to  serve  or  handle  it  on  licensed 
premises. 

Natives.  In  districts  where  aboriginal  natives  are  located  or 
resident,  or  are  congregated  upon  public  or  other  works  or  mines, 
the    Governor    may  define  areas    wherein   no  licence    shall    be 
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granted  by  the  Court,  except  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
Governor. 

When  desired  by  any  Municipahty  or  Village  Board,  the 
Governor  may,  by  proclamation,  define  areas  within  which 
bottle  stores  and  canteens  shall  close  at  noon  on  Saturdays. 

THE    TRANSVAAL. 

Owing  to  the  present  condition  of  things  existing  in  the 
Transvaal  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  that  importance  which  I  should  liked  to  have  placed 
before  you,  so  that  my  remarks  respecting  this  portion  of  South 
Africa  in  relation  to  the  drink  traffic  will  be  very  brief. 

Prior  to  the  year  1892  the  most  utter  desolation  and  misery 
existed  amongst  the  native  population  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities  in  this  State,  brought  on  by  the  easy  access  afforded  to 
them  to  obtain  liquor.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  most  revolting  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  any  of 
the  principal  places  at  that  date.  This  condition  of  things 
brought  forth  a  determined  and  energetic  effort  from  all  classes 
of  the  community  to  move  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Total 
Prohibition  of  Liquor  to  Natives.  Each  succeeding  year 
renewed  efforts  were  put  forth. 

With  the  development  of  the  mines,  and  the  immense 
influx  of  natives,  the  mine  owners  and  managers  saw  the  great 
need  for  Prohibition.  An  united  effort  was  put  forth  by  the 
following  bodies  : — Chamber  of  Mines,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mine  Managers'  Association,  leaders  of  English  Churches, 
leaders  of  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  leaders  of  all  the 
Philanthropic  Institutions,  and  the  general  public. 

From  church  and  platform  alike  were  poured  forth  earnest 
appeals,  until  at  length  the  Legislators  were  aroused,  and  were 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  many  entreaties  made  to  them  by 
their  own  clergymen. 

It  was  computed  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  native  labour  was  lost 
through  the  effects  of  drink,  and  that  at  least  ;^7oo,ooo  a  year  was 
lost  to  the  industry. 

After  long  and  interesting  debates  the  new  Licensing  Laws, 
containing  clauses  prohibiting  sale  or  gift  of  liquor  to  natives, 
was  passed  by  the  Second  Raad  in  July,  1896,  by  ig  for  and 
2  against.  The  following  month  it  received  the  assent  of  the 
Upper  House  by  15  for  and  10  against,  to  the  great  rejoicing 
of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

I  might  here  remark  that  during  the  debate  upon  this 
subject  the  then  President,  Mr.  Kruger,  declared  that  "the 
drink  traffic  is  ruining  the  State,"  and,  "  that  the  souls  of  men 
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were  being  sent  to  damnation  was  a  question  which  admitted  no 
doubt  at  all." 

But,  unfortunately,  althouj^h  a  most  useful  measure  had 
received  the  assent  of  both  Raads,  the  carrying  out  of  reform 
was  delayed,  and  the  law  which  came  into  force  on  January  ist, 
1897,  practically  became  a  dead  letter. 

Against  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  right  direction  were 
three  great  ones  put  forth  in  the  wrong,  these  being  : — (i)  A 
certain  section  of  the  Press  which  advocated  Free  Trade  to  all 
classes,  this  advocacy  bemg  strongly  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette.  (2)  1  he  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association.  (3) 
The  President  himself,  who,  notwithstanding  his  many 
statements  in  favour  of  Prohibition,  now  held  that  to  carry  out 
the  same  would  be  to  force  the  native  to  leave  the  country. 
What  brought  about  this  change  of  policy  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  declare,  although  in  my  own  mind  I  can  fairly  well 
guess. 

Every  effort  on  behalf  of  the  various  organizations  and 
societies  was  made  to  induce  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
law,  but  it  was  without  avail,  and  this  Act,  which  would  have 
conferred  many  and  lasting  blessings  upon  thousands,  was  put 
aside,  and  the  authority  of  those  who  had  passed  the  same  set  at 
defiance. 

May  we  hope,  however,  that  in  the  future  settlement  of  this 
country  this  x\ct,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
native,  may  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  may  we  persevere 
and  go  on  until  Prohibition  shall  have  been  carried  in  its  reality 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  past  has  been 
black  with  sin  ;  God  grant  that  the  future  may  be  such  that  an 
universal  blessing  may  rest  in  every  home  by  the  spread  of  those 
Temperance  truths  which  should  be  so  dear  to  all  true  Christians, 
and  so  make  the  Transvaalers  a  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY  late  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

Restrictive  and  prohibitive  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
Liquor  Traffic  is  in  a  more  advanced  condition  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  than  in  any  State  in  South  Africa.  Greatly  owing 
to  the  distribution  of  Temperance  literature  by  the  LO.G.T., 
together  with  the  great  Temperance  agitation  set  on  foot  by  them, 
the  Legislators  of  the  then  O.F.S.  were  induced  in  the  year  1883 
to  pass  a  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 
in  the  State,  which  measure  was  the  celebrated  Ordinance  No. 
lo  of  1883.  Amongst  the  provisions  of  this  Law  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  (i)  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  to  aboriginal  natives  of  all  classes,  except  when 
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the  same  is  prescribed  by  a  qualified  medical  man.  (2)  The 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  outside  towns  and  villages, 
thus  doing  away  with  what  were  known  as  wayside  houses  or 
wayside  hotels.  (3)  The  prohibition  of  licenses  to  general  dealers 
in  towns  or  villages,  nor  may  a  liquor  shop  or  bar  be  set  up  or 
carried  on  in  the  same  building  where  other  merchandise  is  sold. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  largely  confine  the  retail 
traffic  to  hona-fide  hotels,  which  I  need  scarcely  add  are  carefully 
watched  by  Temperance  workers  as  well  as  by  the  police,  who 
are,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  nearly  all  teetotalers. 

The  enforcement  ot  this  law  has  produced  good  results,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Government — from  the  ex-President  down- 
wards— all  declare  that  the  law  has  been  successfully  adminis- 
tered ;  that  by  its  enforcement  crime  has  diminished  (especially 
crimes  of  violence),  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  the  social  and 
moral  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  so  improved 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  conception. 

Of  course  the  liquor  sellers  have  not  been  idle,  and  every 
attempt  has  been  made  by  them  to  upset  this  glorious  enactment, 
but,  despite  all  their  efforts,  an  ever-increasing  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  and  legislators  have  supported  and  strengthened  the 
law,  year  by  year,  until  there  may  now  be  said  to  be  little  or  no 
opposition  thereto.  The  laws  of  this  State  in  this  respect  should, 
indeed,  prove  an  interesting  object-lesson  to  the  adjoining  State 
and  Colonies,  and  one  worthy  of  their  imitation. 

•  Would  that  time  permitted  to  give  you  some  interesting 
statistics  and  opinions  of  judges  and  ministers  of  the  working  of 
this  State,  but  this  cannot  be,  and  I  would  only  remark  in  passing 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  measure  referred  to,  many  publicans 
have  closed  their  businesses  (being  unable  to  make  them  pay), 
and  drunkenness  is  now  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule  as 
formerly. 

One  danger,  however,  threatens  us,  and  while  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  for  a  Temperance  Congress  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  high  politics  between  two  nations,  might  I  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  that  it  will  not  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  action 
of  Congress,  and  fittingly  within  it,  to  pass  a  resolution  earnestly 
praying  the  British  Government  to  see  that  this  restrictive  and 
prohibitive  measure,  with  its  later  amendments,  be  preserved  and 
administered  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  territory  to  which  it  has 
for  so  many  years  proved  such  a  great  blessing. 

RHODESIA. 

The  Liquor  Laws  of  Rhodesia  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  those   having  reference  to 
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natives,  the  provision  for  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Charter  as 
follows  :  No  person  shall  sell,  give,  or  deliver  any  intoxicating 
liquor  to  any  native  or  Indian,  with  the  exception  that  liquor 
may  be  sold  to  Indians  to  be  drunk  on  the  licensed  premises, 
and  that  liquor  may  be  delivered  to  Indians  or  natives  for  Euro- 
peans upon  production  of  genuine  written  orders  from  such 
Europeans,  and  also  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  penalty  for  breaking  the  law  is,  for  a  first  offence,  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ^500,  or  imprisonment,  in  default  of  paying  same, 
to  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  with  hard  labour,  and  for 
a  subsequent  offence  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  and  not 
more  than  twelve  months'  hard  labour.  A  confiscation  of  all 
liquor  in  possession  of  convicted  person,  and  the  cancellation  of 
licence  for  five  years. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  available  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Temperance  cause  in  this  State  at  present,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  future,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Rhodes,  the  cause  of  Temperance  Avill  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  region  comprising  that  vast  State. 
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THE     PRESENT     POSITION    OF    THE 
NATIVE     RACES    QUESTION. 

Paper  by  the  Hon.  T.   H.  \V.   Pelham. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  of  the  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic 
United  Committee. 

OF  all  the  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  programme,  none 
can  be  more  suitable  to  be  discussed  by  a  World's  Tem- 
perance Congress  than  the  Demoralization  of  Native 
Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic.  This,  indeed,  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  truly  called  International. 

In  one  way  or  another  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  come  into  contact  with  the  races  known  as  aborigines  ; 
and  unfortunately  in  general  those  races  have  suffered  instead  of 
benefitted  by  that  contact.  In  too  many  instances  they  have 
learnt  the  vices  and  bad  habits  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the 
white  men;  and  foremost  amongst  those  bad  habits  is  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  bad  example  has  been  set  by  men  of  different 
nationalities,  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  (to  which  my  paper  principally  refers)  there  is 
this  special  feature  of  the  traffic,  namely,  that  the  vilest  drinks 
imported  from  Europe  are  used  as  the  medium  of  trade,  being 
exchanged  for  ivory,  oil,  and  other  natural  productions  of  the 
country. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  describe 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  in 
certain  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  I  can  only  give  one 
or  two  (quotations  from  reports. 

"One  steamer  had  lately  taken  out  25,000  cases  of  gin  and 
demijohns  of  rum  for  the  trading  ports  only.  The  importance 
of  villages  was  measured  by  the  height  of  pyramids  formed  of 
empty  gin  bottles,  and  gin  had  become  the  ordinary  '  current 
coin  '  in  payment  of  wages," 

"  In  1884,  7,000,000  of  gallons  of  spirits  were  exported  to 
Africa  from  two  European  ports  alone." 

In  1887  a  meeting,  principally  of  natives,  was  held  at  Free- 
town, Sierra  Leone,  to  agitate  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
A  remarkable  speech  was  made  by  one  of  the  principal  native 
liquor   traders.       He     said,     "  I    am    myself   a  large   dealer   in 
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spirituous  liquors,  I  have  on  the  road  now  thousands  of  gallons 
of  rum  and  several  thousands  of  demijohns  of  gin  bound  for 
the  Northern  River  countries,  where  I  carry  on  the  greater  part 
of  my  business.  The  liquor  traffic  destroys  body  and  soul 
together  :  such  slaves  have  they  become  to  the  white  man's  rum 
and  gin.  Rum  and  gin  are  their  incessant  demand  and  cry. 
The  traffic  has  so  debased  them  that  they  everywhere  neglect 
their  own  comfort."  This  last  is  the  evidence  of  one  engaged  in 
the  trade.  Such  was  the  evil  which  lately  existed,  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  exists. 

The  areas  affected  by  this  trade  are  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
protection  of  different  European  nations.  The  boundaries  of 
the  territories  are  ill  defined  and  of  vast  extent.  If  one  authority 
were  to  act  alone  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  liquor,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  from  the  adjoining 
districts.  It  was,  therefore,  recognised  that  a  remedy  could  only 
be  provided  by  joint  action  of  the  European  countries  interested. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
European  Powers  to  take  united  action  in  the  matter.  At  the 
International  Conference  at  Berlin,  on  the  European  Spheres  of 
Influence  in  Africa,  the  British  Representative,  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Powers  to  unite  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic  in  certain  parts  of  West  Africa  at 
least,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

The  subject  was  again  brought  forward  at  the  Slave  Trade 
Conference  in  Brussels  in  i88g-go,  when  the  signatory  Powers  in 
the  first  place  declared  themselves  "  justly  anxious  about  the 
moral  and  material  consequences  which  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors  entails  on  the  native  populations."  Having  fixed  a  zone 
which  included  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  that  the  Powers  should  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  distilled  liquors  in  those  parts  of  the  zone  where  their 
use  did  not  then  exist,  or  had  not  been  developed,  and 
that  elsewhere  within  the  zone  there  should  be  a  uniform 
minimum  duty. 

It  was  recognised  by  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic  Committee  that  a  great  step  had  been  gained  by  the 
recognition  by  the  Powers  of  prohibition  and  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  proposed  duty  was 
quite  inadequate  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  Committee  have 
never  ceased  to  press  for  its  increase. 

L'lst  year,  at  the  International  Conference  at  Brussels,  the 
subject  was  again  considered,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Powers 
that  the  zones  of  prohibition  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
elsewhere  the  minimum  duty  should  be  increased.  Regret  was 
expressed   by    the    British    Representatives,  and  afterwards  by 
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the  British  Government,  that  the  minimum  duty  was  not  fixed 
at  a  higher  rate. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  The 
success  of  that  legislation  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  is  enforced  in  the  different  Colonies 
and  Protectorates. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Convention 
of  i8go  had  much  if  any  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
liquor  imported  into  Africa.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  increase  has  been  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
duty  had  not  been  imposed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased 
minimum  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  of  iSgg  will  have  more 
effect. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  Continent  something  has  no  doubt 
been  done  since  1890  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  liquors  into 
new  areas,  but  when  once  the  liquor  has  been  landed  in  Africa, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  it  being  carried  from  one 
Colony  or  Protectorate  to  another. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
traffic  in  some  places  are  very  great,  but  where  the  local  officials 
are  in  earnest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished.  To  give  an  example  : — The  Royal  Niger  Company 
always  discouraged  the  trade  within  their  territories,  and  with 
much  success,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  British 
Government  intend  to  continue  prohibition  now  that  the  territory 
is  directly  under  their  control. 

Bishop  Tugwell  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  General 
Lugard's  administration.  Among  other  things,  he  says,  "  He  is 
rigidly  enforcing  '  prohibition  '  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Possession 
of  cheap  spirits  is  penal ;  the  property  is  confiscated,  and  the 
owner  fined.  The  General  tells  me  there  is  marked  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  spirits  in  the  Lagos  colony  since  the  duty  was 
raised.  I  was  not  able  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  in 
Lagos.  On  the  road  to  Ibadan,  however,  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  absence  of  gin  cases  ainongst  the  loads  of  those  returned 
from  the  Ejinrin  market.  At  a  shed  by  the  wayside  a  seller 
of  spirits  told  me  that  where  he  now  sells  bottles  he  used  to  sell 
cases.  If  this  apparent  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
proves  to  be  real,  we  have  indeed  cause  to  be  thankful." 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moinent  to  South  Africa,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  outside  the  zone  defined  by  the  Brussels  Act. 

A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Blue  Book"  on  Native  Affairs  for  1899,  as  to  the  mischief  done 
by  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the  natives,  and  the  advantages  of 
prohibition  are  at  the  same  time  indicated. 
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As  regards  one  place  in  Cape  Colony  we  read  in  an  official 
report : 

"  Total  abstinence  principles  are  spreading,  and  a  strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  exists." 

In  another  place  therepor  is  : 

"  Kaffir  beer  drinks  have  been  carried  on  very  extensively,  and  as 
many  of  the  natives  used  all  the  grain  that  they  had  for  this  purpose, 
very  great  scarcity  of  food  is  the  result." 

In  another  case  a  magistrate  reports  : 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  here  the  urgent  necessity  for  something 
being  done  to  stop  the  sale  of  enormous  quantities  of  brandy  of  the  vilest 
kind  to  natives  of  this  district  by  the  hotel-keepers,  as  with  these 
places  so  close  at  hand,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppress  the 
smuggling  of  liquor." 

Another  magistrate  says  : 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  illicit  importation  by  natives 
of  brandy  is  daily  on  the  increase.  ' 

A  third  magistrate  has  a  better  report : 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  illicit  liquor  traffic  in  this  district  ; 
the  ti-aders  seem  now  to  recognize  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives 
is  really  detrimental  to  general  trade." 

A  fourth  magistrate  says  : 

"  I  must  add  that  it  is  simply  disgraceful,  and  that  almost  criminal 
liability  attaches  to  some  one  for  the  fringe  of  canteens  surrounding  the 
native  border." 

The  Inspector  of  Licenses  in  Cape  Colony  reports  : 

■'  A  very  large  trade  in  liquor  is  being  done  by  the  natives  living 
on  the  borders  of  the  colony,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only  effectual 
means  of  stamping  out  this  pernicious  traffic  is  the  suppression  of  the 
canteens  on  the  immediate  colonial  border,  which  are  kept  for  no  other 
purpose  than  supplying  the  natives  from  the  territories  with  liquor 
which  they  bring  over  in  paraffin  tins,  calabashes  and  tin  cans  made 
especially  for  this  purpose." 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  something  has  been 
done  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  drinks  to  natives  both  in  territories 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Brussels  Congress  where  there  are 
few,  if  any,  white  inhabitants,  and  also  in  regions  such  as  South 
Africa,  where  the  Europeans  and  natives  live  in  close  proximity. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  some  years  to  obtain 
frohi  the  Powers  more  stringent  regulations,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  any  Power  can  increase  the  duty  in  its  own  territory, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  several  cases.  In  the  meantime 
much   good   can   be    effected    by    bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
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Governments   and    officials   to    administer    the    existing    laws, 
whether  international  or  municipal,  with  increased  stringency. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  influence  those  who  manufacture  in 
Europe  these  vile  liquors  which  no  European  would  touch,  or 
those  who  export  them  to  Africa  ?  If  we  cannot  appeal  to  their 
conscience,  let  us  appeal  to  their  self-interest. 

"  It  may  be  admitted,"  said  the  distinguished  traveller, 
Mr,  Joseph  Thomson,  "  that  to  raise  a  paying  trade  rapidly, 
there  is  nothing  like  spirits.  The  development  of  a  trade  in 
useful  articles  is  slower  and  at  first  far  less  remunerative,  but 
a  trade  which  commences  with  gin  will  continue  with  gin 
and  will  end  with  gin.  A  taste  for  the  better  things  of  civilized 
life  cannot  grow  side  by  side  with  an  appetite  for  drink." 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  many  years  ago.  "To  civilize 
a  savage  he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants  and  desires  even  if 
not  of  a  very  elevated  kind,  provided  that  their  gratification  can 
be  a  motive  to  steady  and  regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion." 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  every  trader 
must  depend  on  the  discovery  of  fresh  fields  in  which  to 
distribute  his  goods.  The  interior  of  Africa  would  appear  to 
offer  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  cotton  and  other 
articles  of  clothing,  and  as  the  taste  for  these  improves,  so  the 
desire  for  other  European  goods  would  be  gradually  increased. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  trader  to  preserve  the 
natives,  not  only  as  the  purchasers  of  his  goods,  but  as  the 
producer  or  carrier  of  the  articles  which  he  wishes  to  export 
to  Europe. 

I  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  work  done  by  the  United 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  the 
Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic.  There  is  a  similar  Com- 
mittee in  Germany,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  will  shortly  be 
formed  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  London 
Committee  have  correspondents  in  other  countries ;  and  they 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  in  every  country  interested  in 
Africa  there  should  be  a  strong  national  committee  to  collect 
information,  and  to  keep  the  subject  continually  before  their  own 
Government  and  colonial  officials ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
discussions  at  this  Congress  may  lead  to  increased  interest  being 
taken  in  this  international  question. 

The  removal  of  this  crying  evil  is  demanded  not  only  by 
missionaries,  philanthropists,  and  politicians.  The  appeal  for 
help  comes  to  us  from  the  natives  themselves,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Christian  Chief  Khama  in  South  Africa,  and 
Maliki,  the  Emir  of  Nupe,  in  West  Africa. 

In  the  name  of  Christianity,  civilization,  and  even  of  sound 
commerce,  let  us  do  our  best  to  help  them. 
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INCENTIVES     TO      PROGRESS. 

By  Rev.  George  Gladstone,  Glasgow. 

W'"HAT  is  the  Temperance  whose  progress  we  seek?  There 
need  be  little  controversy  about  mere  words.  Temperance 
is  a  term  under  which  most  men  now  desire  to  shelter, 
and  since  the  once  despised  term  has  become  so  honoured 
that  even  liquor  traffickers  and  drunkards  would  fain  be  covered 
by  it,  we  need  hardly  spend  time  in  saying  them,  Nay.  But 
the  attempt  to  set  Temperance  in  contrast  with  Total  Abstinence 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Doubtless  Temperance  is  a  generic 
term  taking  to  do  with  motive  as  well  as  deed,  with  the  whole 
breadth  of  human  life.  But  just  because  it  does  that,  therefore 
it  has  to  do  with  drink  and  drunkenness.  Urged  to  abstain 
some  reply,  "  We  do  not  believe  in  total  abstinence,  we  are  to  be 
temperate  in  all  things."  But  that  reply  is  really  no  reply.  It 
reveals  ignorance  and  confused  thinking.  No  man  can  be 
temperate  in  all  things  unless  he  be  temperate  in  each,  and 
temperance  never  is  and  never  can  be  moderation  in  what  is  evil, 
but  only  and  always  the  moderate  use  of  what  is  good,  and  entire 
abstinence  from  what  is  evil.  Total  abstinence  accordingly 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  poisonous  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  Temperance  enjoined  in  God's  Word,  and 
emphasised  by  reason  and  experience.  But  it  is  a  part,  an  inte- 
grant part,  the  absence  of  which  would  weaken  the  rest.  A  man 
may  be  an  abstainer  and  prove  to  be  very  unworthy  in  some 
other  respect.  But  it  is  not  his  abstinence  that  makes  him 
unworthy.  That  is  a  good,  and  what  he  requires  is  to  add  to 
that  goodness  other  goodnesses,  without  which  he  cannot  be 
beautiful  in  the  manhood  that  is  not  physical  but  moral. 

But  duty  doss  not  end  with  one's  self.  Men  are  here  to  do 
right  and  to  help  others  to  do  right.  The  late  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  "Governments  should  so  legislate  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  do  right  and  difficult  for  them 
to  do  wrong."  But  that  can  only  be  the  duty  of  Governments 
because  it  is  first  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  do  right.  At 
present  the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  words  quoted  is  far  from  being 
realised.  Men  are  tempted  to  do  wrong,  tempted  in  the  name  of 
law  and  of  custom,  so  that  it  becomes  fatally  easy  for  many  of 
them  to  do  wrong.  Hence  the  need  for  progress,  not  only  in 
individual  abstinence  but  in  the  removal  of  all  the  causes  and 
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practices  of  intemperance.  Our  definite  aim  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  entire  drink  system.  That  we  are  vulgarly  told  "  is  a  large 
order."  It  may  be,  but  duty,  alike  to  God  and  our  fellows, 
demands  that  we  shall  seek  and  be  contented  with  nothing  less. 

The  first  point  I  make  is  that  there  is  no  Divine  law  against 
the  Temperance  whose  progress  we  seek.  All  Divine  law  is  for 
the  repression  of  evil  and  the  fostering  of  what  is  good.  It  is 
not  a  harsh  arbitrariness  like  the  edict  of  a  Pharoah,  or  the 
petulant  order  of  a  Nero.  Its  spirit  is,  and  only  can  be,  love. 
Hence  it  must  ever  be  on  the  side  of  good,  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  can  be  opposed  to  it.  In  darker  ages  the  laws  even  of 
the  Church  in  some  things  were  against  good,  sought  to  repress 
truth,  to  maintain  class  privilege,  and  to  subordinate  things 
major  to  things  minor.  But  advance,  marked  and  beneficient, 
has  been  made.  There  are  still,  however,  on  our  Statute  book 
laws  needing  to  be  repealed,  laws  that  tend  to  perpetuate  injustice 
and  inequality,  laws  that  favour  the  strong  as  against  the  weak, 
and  that  set  a  higher  value  on  material  things  than  on  human 
life.     Hence  we  say  with  Tennyson  — 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 

But  the  Divine  law  never  needs  repeal,  as  it  never  needs 
addition.  It  is  the  expression  of  wisdom  that  never  errs,  and  of 
love  that  never  is  unkind.  And  hence  it  cannot  be  against,  but 
must  favour  the  progress  we  seek  since  temperance  is  the  avoid- 
ing of  peril  and  evil,  and  the  following  of  safety  and  good,  the 
seeking  of  the  destruction  of  what  wars  against  God  and  man, 
and  the  establishment  of  what  ministers  at  once  to  man's  weal 
and  to  God's  praise. 

My  second  point  is  that  in  our  progress  lies  the  only  hope 
for  the  progress  of  other  desirable  movements.  Some  people 
write  as  if  the  Temperance  Reform  were  a  fad,  a  thing  impossible 
in  itself,  and  even,  if  possible,  undesirable.  They  deal  with 
words  rather  ihan  with  thoughts,  with  their  own  distorted  fancies 
and  not  with  realities.  It  is  deplorable,  for  example,  that  so 
many  rewspaper  writers  are  still  ignorant  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  stand,  and  of  our  methods  and  aims,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  man  conversant  with  our  social  state  will  deny  either 
of  two  things,  first  that  the  misery  produced  by  drinking  is 
appalling  in  amount  and  intensity,  and  second,  that  so  long  as 
the  drinking  continues  the  misery  will  remain.  The  words  of  , 
Richard  Cobden  have  often  been  quoted,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
quoted  too  often,  so  obviously  wise  are  they  and  so  confirmed  by 
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the  experience  of  our  days  as  of  his,  "  The  Temperance  cause 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform." 

If  it  be  objected,  as  it  has  been,  that  we  err  by  giving  undue 
prominence  to  the  drink  evil,  let  it  be  said  that  we  have  not  lifted 
that  evil  into  prominence.  The  evil  has  singled  out  itself.  It  is 
everywhere,  like  a  monster  seeking  the  life's  blood  of  our  people, 
or  like  some  awful  pestilence  sweeping  them  away  as  the  leaves 
are  swept  before  the  storm.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  say 
that  there  are  no  other  evils.  We  know  that  there  are.  But 
this  is  our  National  sin  and  wos,  our  ruin  at  home  and  our 
shame  abroad,  and  the  agency  by  which  above  all  else,  Satan 
destroys  all  that  is  fairest  in  women  and  all  that  is  strongest  in 
men,  all  that  is  desirable  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Hence  our 
implacable  hostility  toward  it. 

But  more.  It  is  the  feeder  of  well  nigh  all  the  other  evils 
we  deplore.  I  am  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell  in  their  book,  "  The  Temperance  Problem  and 
Social  Reform."  I  see  clearly  that  much  may  be  urged  in  con- 
tending that  as  the  people  have  to  pay  for  the  re-ults  of  drinking 
they  should  have  the  profits.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
only  undesirable  but  wrong  to  create  or  increase  the  interest  of 
the  people  generally  in  the  sale  of  drink.  The  elimination  of 
private  interest  in  liquor  selling  is  desirable,  but  still  more 
desirable  is  the  elimination  of  public  interest,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  fewer  interested  in  the  sale  of  liquor  the  better,  and  the  less 
any  one  is  interested  the  better.  Hence  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Management  Proposals  for  the  liquor 
traffic.  They  would  give  to  that  traffic,  I  believe,  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  they  stand  condemned  by  the  eternal  principle  that  it  is 
wrong,  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  But  none  the  less  I  feel 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  for  the  help  they 
have  rendered  in  marshalling  so  ably  the  facts  and  conditions 
that  reveal  the  terrible  power  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  its 
disastrous  results,  especially  upon  the  poorer  classes.  I  wish  we 
could  get  some  of  these  facts  into  the  mind  of  every  working 
man  and  woman  in  this  country,  that  they  might  see  their  folly, 
and  worse  besides,  in  spending  their  wages  in  strong  drink.  In 
doing  that  they  verily  put  their  money  into  a  bag  with  holes. 
In  i88g  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  said,  "  Imagine  what 
a  prodigious  social  reform,  what  a  bound  in  advance  we  should 
have  made,  if  we  could  curb  and  control  this  devilish  and 
destructive  liquor  traffic ;  if  we  could  manage  to  remove  from 
amongst  us  what  I  have  called  on  former  occasions  the 
fatal  facility  of  recourse  to  the  beer  house,  which  besets  every 
man  and  woman,  and  really  one  may  almost  say  every  child  of 
the  working  classes  of  England  ;  if  we  could  divert  from  that 
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drink  and  from  that  source  of  expenditure,  at  any  rate  a  con- 
siderable portion  only  of  the  /"loOjOOO.ooo  or  more  which  this 
nation  thinks  it  necessary  at  present  every  year  to  spend  in 
drink ;  if  we  could  direct  that  expenditure  to  objects  more 
civilised." 

What  holds  of  the  waste  of  wealth  holds  not  less  of  the 
waste  of  life.  Take  two  testimonies  that  condense  much,  and 
that,  coming  from  eminent  physicians,  are  terribly  significant. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  said,  "  I  have  long  had  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  greater  cause  of  evil,  moral  and  physical,  in 
this  country  than  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  the  extreme  indulgence  which  produces  drunkenness. 
The  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors  to  an  extent  far  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  produce  that  condition,  and  such  as  is  quite 
common  in  all  ranks  of  society,  injures  the  body  and  diminishes 
the  mental  power  to  an  extent  which  I  think  few  people  are 
aware  of." 

Sir  WilHam  Gull  said,  "  I  should  say  from  my  experience 
that  alcohol  is  the  most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  injury  done  to  health  by 
the  habitual  use  of  wines  in  their  various  kinds  and  alcohol  in  its 
various  shapes,  even  in  so-called  moderate  quantities.  It  leads 
to  the  degeneration  of  tissues ;  it  spoils  the  health,  and  it  spoils 
the  intellect.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  in  society  are  dying  day  by  day  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but 
not  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  it." 

More  need  not  to  be  quoted.  It  is  obvious  that  drink  is 
destroying  our  people,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  saved  our  cause 
must  prosper.  We  have  lately  had  an  outburst  of  patriotic  fervour 
and  many  have  proved  to  be  ready  and  even  eager  to  fight,  and 
if  need  be,  die  for  their  country's  honour..  It  is  well  that  we  are 
not  so  effeminate  that  love  of  country  does  not  rouse,  or  its  need 
fail  to  stir  energies.  But  drink  is  a  deadlier  evil  than  any 
foreign  foe.  The  thousands  that  have  fallen  in  South  Africa  are 
few  compared  with  those  who  year  by  year  are  slain  by  our 
drinking  customs.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that,  not  love  of 
country  in  the  ordinary  sense  but  love  of  men  as  men,  pity  for 
the  erring,  and  desire  to  shield  the  innocent  but  wronged,  shall 
sway  us  so  that  we  shall  be  ready  not  to  die,  for  that  is  not 
asked,  but,  what  is  better  in  this  case,  to  live  to  win  progress  for 
the  Temperance  movement  ?  In  the  progress  of  that  movement 
lies  the  only  solution  of  problems  that  baffle  philanthropists,  that 
are  the  despair  of  statesmen,  and  that  bid  defiance  alike  to 
agencies  of  Church  and  State. 

My  third  point  is  that  in  seeking  the  progress  of  Temperance 
we  do  ill  to  none  but  good  to  all.     The  Master  laid  down  the 
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principle,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  By  that  prin- 
ciple v\e  are  prepared  that  the  reform  we  urge  shall  be  tested. 
You  cannot  have  drinking  without  less  or  more  of  drunkenness. 
You  cannot  have  houses  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  without 
their  becoming  centres  of  polluting  influence.  Wherever  the 
drinking  usages  prevail  there  by  irrefragable  law  the  people  are 
being  drawn  unto  death.  But  abstinence,  like  an  angel  of  God, 
scatters  blessings  wherever  it  comes.  Anybody  can  tell  of 
scores,  hundreds,  thousands,  hurt  by  drink,  but  no  man  can  tell 
of  anyone  hurt  by  Temperance.  Nobody  was  ever  burdened  by 
it.  Nobody  was  ever  wronged  by  it.  Nobody  was  ever  ruined 
in  character  and  self  respect  by  it.  Nobody  was  ever  sent  to 
prison  or  died  on  the  scaffold  by  it,  as  alas  many  have  died  there 
because  of  drink. 

But  with  abstinence  comes  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a 
Divine  discontent,  a  desire  to  bej)etter,  a  longing  for  advance  in 
worth,  and  for  the  possession  ot  larger  good.  Under  drink  men 
sink  and  drift,  till  neither  fear  of  God  nor  regard  for  man  moves 
them.  The  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  chief  aim,  a  swinish 
life  that  is  the  dethronement  of  man  and  the  dishonour  of  God. 
But,  rid  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  drink,  men  for  the  most  part 
seek  to  get  higher  and  still  higher  up.  The  moral  fibre  is 
strengthened,  the  intellect  is  cleared,  and  the  aim  is  elevated.  If 
anyone  doubt  it  let  those  engaged  in  seeking  the  reclamation  of 
their  fellows  be  questioned  as  to  what  most  dulls  the  senses  and 
enfeebles  the  bodies,  weakens  aspiration,  and  rots  out  the  very 
desire  for  noble  and  spiritual  things,  and  the  answer  will  be 
drink,  drink,  drink. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  what  Charles  Buxton  said  so  far 
back  as  1854,  and  who,  being  a  brewer,  was  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  He  wrote,  "  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  at  this  moment  half 
a  million  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  home  happiness 
is  never  felt,  owing  to  this  cause  alone,  where  the  wives  are 
broken  hearted,  and  the  children  brought  up  in  misery."  And 
in  one  terrible  sentence  he  summed  up  the  whole  matter  thus  ; 
"  The  struggle  of  the  school  and  the  library,  and  the  Church,  all 
united  against  the  beer  house  and  the  gin  palace  is  but  one 
development  of  the  war  between  heaven  and  hell." 

My  fourth  and  final  point  is  that  this  battle  in  which  we 
wage  warfare  is  the  Lord's.  That  we  are  going  on  is  manifest 
in  every  direction.  Medicine  and  Law  are,  with  the  Church, 
wheeling  into  line.  We  are  feared  by  the  traffickers,  and  many 
who  oppose  us  reveal  that  they  know  that  we  are  right.  Many 
moderate  drinkers  only  wish  that  they  were  like  us,  and  would 
like  to  see  us  yet  more  successful,  while  the  statesmen  who  have 
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long  flouted  and  ignored  our  reform  see  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
with  them  is  not  far  distant. 

But  there  is  something  better  than  all  this,  encouraging  and 
otherwise  helpful  as  it  is.  Speaking  to  his  lawyer  a  client  said, 
"  We  have  justice  on  our  side."  "  That  is  true,"  he  replied, 
"  but  we  need  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  it  too."  Law  does  not 
always  go  with  justice.  We  have  the  right  on  our  side,  but  the 
law  is  still  against  us.  But  we  have  something  more  and  better. 
We  are  but  the  servants  of  the  King.  This  is  His  cause,  and 
therefore  we  have  made  it  ours.  We  are  not  abstainers,  as  some 
of  the  baser  sort  will  have  it,  because  we  cannot  temper  our- 
selves. We  are  Temperance  reformers  because  we  are  Chris- 
tians, and  hence  that  which  brought  us  into  the  movement  keeps 
us  in  it,  and  makes  us  strong  and  hopeful  and  assured  in  it. 
There  may  be  some  Temperance  men  who  fear  that  our  cause 
shall  never  succeed.  If  so,  they  little  understand  it,  and  while 
seeing  the  forces  of  wealth  and  custom,  of  ignorance  and  hate 
gathered  against  us,  overlook  the  infinite  factor  of  the  favour  of 
God,  and  his  assurance  of  victory.  Abstainers  because  we  are 
Christians,  abstainers  for  Christ's  dear  sake,  abstainers  that  we 
may  avoid  evil  and  follow  that  which  is  good,  abstainers  that  we 
may  help  our  fellows  and,  under  God's  blessing,  leave  the  world 
better  than  we  found  it,  we  stand  as  on  a  rock.  The  foolish  may 
laugh,  the  ignorant  may  rail,  the  base  may  rage,  but  all  that 
counts  for  little. 

"  He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 
To  him  no  chance  is  lost." 

And  to  know  that  against  the  end  we  seek  there  is  no  Divine  bar, 
that  its  success  is  the  success  of  all  else  that  is  desirable  in  social 
reform,  that  we  can  only  bless  through  our  movement  and  hurt 
not,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  supplies  us  with  all  the 
incentives  ethical  and  religious  we  need  to  seek  by  precept  and 
example,  by  prayer  and  effort  the  speed  of  abstinence  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Go  forward  !  We  cannot  but,^ 
for  woe  would  be  to  us  if  we  prayed  not,  and  pled  not,  and 
laboured  not,  for  the  triumph  of  this  cause.  The  battle  is  the 
Lord's.  That  for  us  ends  all  controversies  and  secures  all 
victory,  as  Wittier  sings  : — 

"  Rejoice  in  hope  !     The  da}'  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with  them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 
Of  judgment,  fringed  with  Mercy's  light." 
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STRONG     DRINK    IN     RELATION     TO 
WORK    FOR    CHRIST. 

By  W.  Bramwell   Booth. 

THE  work  of  Christ  in  its  ultimate  purpose  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  The  well- 
being  of  men  lay  at  the  foundation  of  His  great  sacrifice, 
and  was  equally  the  objective  of  His  great  example.  Called  to 
be  co-workers  with  Him,  we  who  accept  His  redeeming  love 
and  acknoAvledge  His  kingship,  are  required  to  conform  to  His 
image  ourselves,  and  to  labour,  in  harmony  with  the  same 
principles  upon  which  He  Himself  works,  for  the  good  of 
others.  To  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament 
conception  of  that  term,  is  to  be  a  worker  for  Christ.  Indeed 
the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  contemplate  any  such  thing  as 
association  with  Christ,  without  corresponding  responsibility 
for  labour  in  His  cause — that  is,  labour  in  the  business  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

But  effective  labour  in  any  cause  involves  both  devotion 
to  that  cause  and  opposition  to  the  forces  which  hinder  it. 
The  modern  idea  of  the  preservation  of  life,  for  example,  sup- 
poses a  changeless  antipathy  to  disease  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  whom  society  has  entrusted  the  interests  of  the  public  health. 
All  progress  in  that  direction  implies  not  only  a  high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  human  life,  but  progress  towards  the  complete 
extermination  of  disease-breeding  centres,  of  infection -bearing 
agents,  and  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  poison-distributing  media. 
The  true  lover  of  liberty  also,  is  not  merely  a  devotee  of  freedom 
in  the  abstract,  extolling  its  joys  and  singing  its  triumphs,  but 
he  is  a  hater  and  an  opponent  of  slavery,  of  oppression,  of 
human  bondage  in  every  form,  in  every  clime,  in  every  age. 
he  passes  over  the  supposed  advantages  which  are  incidentally 
claimed  for  it  here  and  there,  and  fixing  his  attention  on  the 
principle  of  evil,  of  which  it  is  the  incarnation,  he  loathes  it, 
sets  himself  to  resist  it,  and  will  only  be  satisfied  when  it  has 
been  exterminated  root  and  branch. 

This  principle  holds  in  all  human  progress,  and  it  holds  in 
work  for  Christ,  not  only  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
reasonable  and  necessary,  but  because  it  is  in  harmony  with 
His  own  character.  The  idea  of  His  assenting  to  the  theories 
or  forces  which  opposed  His  standards  of  love  and  right,  is 
unthinkable.      That   He  could  have  consented  to  profit,   even 
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in  His  holy  mis?ion,  by  any  dabbling  with  the  Roman  or  Jewish 
iniquity  which  prevailed  around  Him,  is  inconceivable.  A 
moment's  consideration  compels  us  to  acknowledge  with 
reverence,  that  with  Him  compromise  was  as  impossible  as  crime. 
Next  in  importance  and  in  unending  influence  on  mankind  to  His 
death  on  the  Cross,  was  the  lofty  and  inflexible  moral  standard 
He  erected  in  sight  of  a  selfish  and  compromising  world. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  Him  it  must  be  true  of  those  who 
really  follow  Him.  He  has  called  them  to  be  co-operators 
with  Him.  He  set  up  a  human  society  or  Church — or  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  an  Army — for  the  declared  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  work  He  began.  His  whole  conception  of  that  Church 
involves  a  union  of  men  and  women,  not  only  devoted  to  His 
person,  not  only  striving  after  high  moral  attainments  them- 
selves, not  merely  even  girded  to  suffer  for  His  name,  but  of 
men  and  women  united  in  a  passion  of  service  for  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  His  power  and  outside  His  fold.  Go  and  preach 
My  Gospel  to  every  creature,  He  said  ; — Go  and  disciple  all 
nations ;  Go  and  know  nothing  among  men  but  Me  and  My 
words  ;  Go  and  pull  men  out  of  the  fire ;  Go  and  lift  Me  up  and 
I  will  draw  them  to  God  ;  and  by  this  service  will  be  realised  His 
great  will  of  beneficence  and  His  high  purpose  in  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  men. 

Among  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  happiness  of  mankiad, 
I  think  that  even  our  opponents  will  agree  that  strong  drink 
occupies  a  leading  place.  For  myself  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  responsible  for  more  crime,  for  more  poverty,  for  more 
disease,  for  more  premature  death,  for  more  moral  degradation, 
and  for  more  sin  against  God,  than  all  the  wars  and  slaveries  of 
the  world  put  together.  The  universal  judgment  of  thoughtful 
and  responsible  men  pronounces  upon  it  and  its  intemperate  use 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty  to  the  most  awful  indictment  ever 
brought  against  any  form  of  evil.  The  Churches  themselves 
have  proved  it  the  most  fruitful  source  of  weakness  and  back- 
sliding, and  the  numbers  who  have  been  lost  to  their  communions 
by  its  agency,  are  perhaps  as  great  as  the  whole  number  of  those 
which  have  remained  behind.  Not  content  with  the  conquests 
of  the  moment,  it  provides  that  its  victims  pass  on  to  future 
generations  the  seeds  of  a  frightful  harvest.  The  children,  and 
the  children's  children — yes,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — 
stunted  in  their  physical  powers  and  marred  in  their  moral 
nature,  grow  up  to  curse  it,  to  be  cursed  again,  and  to  pass 
on  the  curse  once  more. 

But  as  all  this  is  admitted,  I  will  not  insult  you  by 
adducing  proofs.  One  might  almost  declare  that  the  whole 
creation    groans  in   proof    of    the    enormity    of   that    burden  of 
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misery  which   the  drink  and   the  drink   traffic   have  laid  upon 
us. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  represent  the  work 
of  Christ  ?  Keep  in  mind  what  I  have  said,  and  it  cannot  be 
controverted  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  that  work  is  the  happiness 
of  man.  Where,  then,  do  the  Christian  Churches,  the  Christian 
ministers,  the  Christian  deacons,  and  elders  and  office-bearers 
stand  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  strong  drink 
and  its  distribution  to  others  ?  Where  are  the  communicants 
and  the  members,  that  vast  host  which  passes  for  the  people  of 
Christ  ?  How  shall  one  judge  their  position  ?  Well,  every 
organization  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  open  and  official 
declarations  of  its  representative  and  governing  body.  And  the 
nature  of  those  declarations  can,  perhaps,  best  be  judged  by  the 
standards  they  set  up  for  admission  to  its  own  ranks  and  its  own 
honours.  If  I  take  these  evidences  of  the  position  of  those  who 
are  professing  to  carry  on  Christ's  work  in  the  world,  and  omit 
isolated  instances  of  individual  congregations,  which  I  fear  do 
not  greatly  influence  the  whole,  I  am  compelled  to  declare 
that  as  corporate  bodies,  as  defined  unions  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  as  the  organised  avowed  representatives  of  Jesus 
Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  there  are  no  Christian  communi- 
ties which  as  such  have  consistently  declared  themselves  against 
this  great  evil.  I  can  find  no  Christian  Church  which  excludes 
from  its  numbers  those  who  participate  in  this  traffic ;  no 
Christian  Church  which  does  not  admit  brewers  and  distillers, 
if  not  indeed  publicans,  to  be  office-bearers  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  God  ;  no  Christian  Church  which  as 
yet,  has  ever  reached  the  standard  of  some  of  the  railway  and 
steamship  companies,  and  denied  its  rewards  and  honours  and 
emoluments  to  men  who  indulge  in  this  misery-making  poison  ; 
no  Christian  Church  which  has  had  the  moral  courage — I  had 
almost  said  the  decency — to  exclude  from  its  pulpits  and  its 
professorships,  men  who  combine  the  character  of  shepherds 
to  the  flock  of  God  with  that  of  shareholders  in  the  trade,  which 
is  a  foul  blot  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  greatest  soul- 
destroying  monster  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

Instead  of  that  glowing  enthusiasm  against  iniquity,  there- 
fore, which  one  would  have  expected  from  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  presence  of  this  evil,  that  spirit  of  aggression 
which  takes  possession  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  for 
instance,  when  he  awakens  to  the  signs  of  some  epidemic  among 
his  people,  we  have  a  supineness,  a  moderation,  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  a  gentle  easy-going  charity,  which  alike  in  pulpit 
and  in  pew,  in  the  church  meeting  and  at  the  communion  table, 
in  the  social  gathering  and  at  the  annual  luncheon,  strengthens 
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the  force  of  temptation,  increases  the  power  of  indulgence,  and 
makes  the  fight  against  both  the  evil  and  the  consequences  of 
intemperance  more  difificult  year  by  year. 

To  this  sad  category  of  official  compromise  with  evil,  there 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  one,  and  only  one  exception.  In  the 
Salvation  Army  we  have  no  members  and  no  office-bearers  who 
are  not  pledged  abstainers  as  well  as  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
drink.  Whatever  faults  of  ignorance,  or  of  excessive  zeal,  or  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  may  be  urged  against  it,  this,  the  youngest  of 
the  Christian  organizations,  can  give  you  a  lead,  for  it  can  hold 
up  clean  hands  with  respect  to  this  great  iniquity.  In  this 
matter,  thank  God,  our  skirts  are  clear  from  the  blood  of  all 
men. 

I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  proposition,  and 
then  to  offer,  with  every  diffidence — I  recognise  to  the  full  that  I 
am  open  to  the  remark  that  I  speak  as  an  extremist  in  this 
matter — but  so-called  extremists  have  sometimes  rendered  no 
insignificant  service  in  the  work  of  reform.  I  desire,  I  say,  with 
every  diffidence,  to  offer  a  suggestion. 

My  proposition  is  this  :  that  the  work  of  the  Temperance 
movement,  whether  viewed  from  the  moral,  social,  or  legislative 
point  of  view,  is,  in  respect  of  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  action, 
rendered  abortive,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  co-operate  with  it. 

Intemperance  is  probably  older  than  slavery.  The  oldest 
Hebrew  writings,  the  ancient  books  of  China,  the  Vedas  of  India, 
the  Avestas  of  Persia,  the  poetry  of  early  Greece,  all  refer  to  it, 
and  refer  to  it  as  an  evil.  The  Chinese  claim  that  eleven 
centuries  before  Christ  some  of  their  emperors  made  vigorous 
efforts  at  Temperance  reforms,  one  going  so  far  as  to  order  all 
the  vines  in  the  kingdom  to  be  destroyed.  Buddhism  spread 
total  abstinence  far  and  wide  in  both  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  East.  Carthage  forbade  the  use  of  wine  in  her  armies,  and 
Rome  at  one  period  punished  drunkenness  with  death.  From 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  there  has  perhaps, 
scarcely  been  a  decade  without  some  movement  for  controlling 
and  checking  the  use  of  strong  drink  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
And  yet  there  is  now  probably  more  drinking  than  ever. 

The  history  of  the  subject  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
is  probably  more  familiar  to  you  than  it  can  be  to  me.  We 
have  had  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  panacea  suggested 
and  agitated.  We  have  had  every  possible  shade  of  opinion 
represented  by  one  party  or  another.  A  Temperance  party,  an 
abstinence  party,  a  moderate  party,  a  compensation  party,  a  veto 
party,  a  permissive  party,  a  prohibition  party,  a  Gothenburg  party, 
a  free  drink  party.     We  have,  I  suppose,  made  some  progress. 
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But,  alas !  so  have  the  other  side.  The  position  is  full  of 
anxiety  for  every  man  who  hates  the  drink  and  loves  the  people. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  inertia  of  the  workers  for  Christ  in 
this  question  is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments  ? 

Legislation  is  not  enough.  Individual  example  is  not 
enough.  The  Chinese  Emperors  were  before  us  with  all 
that :  it  failed  then,  and  it  will  fail  now.  Prohibition  is  not 
enough.  In  short,  we  do  not  merely  require  Temperance 
and  the  law,  or  Temperance  and  teetotalers,  or  Temperance 
and  trades  unions.  We  need  for  a  final  settlement  of  this 
great  problem,  with  all  its  complex  elements,  a  union  of 
Temperance  and  Christ,  a  going  forth  to  battle  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Temperance  movement  and  the  Christian  Churches 
of  the  world. 

The  divorce  between  the  Church  and  the  great  principle  laid 
down  by  its  chief  Apostle  has  continued  long  enough.  Let  it 
end!  "If  meat,"  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  "make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  /  make  my  brother  to  offend."  Let  the  Churches  our  Lord 
has  entrusted  with  His  work  arise  and  do  it  on  that  principle, 
and  this  hideous  horror  will  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

My  suggestion  is  this.  Again  I  say  I  make  it  with  much 
diffidence.  Let  the  Temperance  movement  unite  in  a  policy  of 
vigorous  attack,  not  upon  the  "  trade  " — the  drink  trade,  like  the 
American  slave  trade,  and  other  organized  abominations,  is 
largely  what  the  nation  has  made  it — but  an  attack  on  the  pro- 
fessedly Christian  communities  who  will  not  take  their  stand  on 
this  question.  It  will  never  be  settled  without  the  aid  of  the 
Churches.  The  true  sphere  of  effort  for  Temperance  education 
and  Temperance  agitation  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  the 
Churches.  Let  the  men  of  war  in  the  Temperance  world  gird 
on  their  armour  and  prepare  for  close  conflict.  Let  them  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Let  them  declare  the  whole 
truth.  Let  them  drag  into  the  daylight  the  office-bearers,  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  by  the  destruction  of  the  poor.  Let 
them  advertise  the  clergy  and  ministers  who  drink  themselves, 
or  who  draw  dividends  and  revenues  from  breweries  and  beer 
shops.  Let  them  take  adequate  steps  to  divide  every  house  of 
convocation,  every  synod,  every  conference  and  annual  assembly 
on  this  question.  Never  mind  how  small  the  minority  may  be, 
numbers  are  nothing  in  a  case  like  this  ;  taking  sides  is  everything. 
In  short,  let  us  have  measures  adopted  by  which  we  shall  know 
who  among  the  Lord's  people  is  on  the  Lord's  side  in  this 
struggle,  and  who  is  not ;  who  will  come  up  to  His  help  against 
the  mighty,  and  who  will  hold  back  with  Meroz. 

We  shall  be  told  that  we  have  forsaken  Christian  charity — 
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that  we  are  disturbers  of  the  peace,  that  we  are  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  we  are  guilty  of  schism  and  discord,  and 
much  else.  Quite  so.  One  cannot  go  to  war  even  for  a  noble 
cause  without  blows  and  wounds  and  the  loss  of  friends,  and  of 
much  that  is  very  precious.  Peace  and  war  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another.  But  great  causes  justify  great  sacrifices,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  this  Temperance  Congress  should  be  able 
to  sound  the  tocsin  on  this  question  so  as  to  secure  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Temperance  world,  such  an 
agitation  as  would  discover,  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  that 
minority  in  every  community  of  churches  which  is  already 
prepared  to  banish  strong  drink  from  our  modern  life,  it  would 
have  done  much  to  assure  the  success  of  every  branch  of  the 
glorious  Temperance  reformation,  and  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  gratitude  of  multitudes  of  men. 


TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    AS   AN 

ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT    IN     SUCCESSFUL 

HOME     MISSION    WORK. 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson,  East  London  Wesleyan 

Mission. 

BY    "Home   Mission    Work"    we  may  agree  to  understand 
those  more  distinctly  aggressive  efforts  of   the  Christian 
Church  to  evangelize  the  irreligious  masses  of  our  own 
country,  especially  as  they  now  exist  in  our  great  central 
town  and  city  populations. 

In  recent  years  the  most  careful  investigations  have  been 
made  into  the  life  and  labour  and  pleasure  of  these  vast  popula- 
tions with  results  that  produce  on  every  hand  surprise  and 
dismay.  And  although  the  problems  revealed  bewilder  and 
oppress,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  interest  has  everywhere 
been  awakened,  and  in  many  cases,  aggressive  Christian  enter- 
prise has  been  greatly  quickened.  Definite  and  organized  efforts 
have  been  made  in  many  directions,  and  a  large  accumulation  of 
facts  and  experiences  gained.  These  constitute  a  remarkable 
revelation  to  those  who  come  to  know  them  in  any  practical 
way.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  from  this  experience  I  should 
say  that  largely,  almost  universally,  drink  is  the  cause  of  our 
disordered  and    ruin-working    conditions.       This    is    especially 
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evident  where  these  conditions  have  their  most  loathsome  and 
appalling  features.  The  history  of  liquor  centres  in  the  worst 
districts  of  the  East  End  would  adequately  explain  all  the 
features  of  its  notorious  life.  The  vast  jlum  areas  and  the 
districts  bordering  on  these,  which  largely  partake  of  their 
character,  are  largely  the  creation  of  these  liquor  centres ;  and 
variations  of  type  in  different  areas  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
varying  number  of  public  houses  and  the  agencies  and  methods 
employed  by  these  lucrative  and  woe-breeding  centres.  But 
everywhere  in  these  areas  there  are  features  in  common.  Take 
for  instance,  the  question  of  overcrowding.  We  constantly 
observe  families,  which  were  able  to  take  houses,  or  parts  of 
houses,  reduced  by  drinking  habits,  a  room  at  a  time,  or  more 
rapidly,  until  at  last  the  whole  family  must  herd  together  in  one 
room.  To  those  who  argue  that  drink  or  no  drink  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  herd  together  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
space,  we  reply  that  we  have  had  numberless  cases  of  those  who, 
having  become  abstainers,  have  soon  been  able  to  move  to  the 
suburbs,  where  there  is  more  room.  This  is  at  once  our  joy  and 
our  distress.  Our  best  cases  leave  us  in  this  way.  While  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  overcrowding  in  its  turn  aggravates  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  yet  we  strongly  maintain  that  the  evil  is 
largely  created  by  the  drink,  and  disappears  remarkably  when 
the  drink  is  abandoned. 

Again,  all  my  workers  are  agreed  that  the  deterioration  and 
disability  of  workers  is  to  be  placed  largely  at  the  door  of  the 
public  house.  Crowds  of  inefficient  and  unreliable  workmen  are 
such  by  the  demoralizing  influence  of  drink.  How  impressive 
the  answer  repeatedly  given  to  the  question  "  Why  do  you  engage 
foreign  seamen  ?  "     '■  Because  thev  don't  drink." 

Again,  the  doings  of  drink  among  women  and  girls  and  for 
child-life  are  unspeakable.  There  is  nothing,  and  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  utterly  corrupting  and  demoralizing  to  the 
womanhood  and  girlhood  of  the  East  End  than  the  drink.  The 
conditions  of  life  at  present  existing — themselves  largely  due  to 
drink — are  such  that  the  decency  and  modesty  necessary  to 
those  who  are  to  rule  homes  and  nurture  children  can  hardly 
exist  at  all,  and  when  the  drink  enters  and  is  welcomed  there  is 
no  hope  at  all.  Mothers  and  children  together  throng  the  drink 
centres,  and  become  soaked  with  drink  amid  the  glare  and 
obscenity  and  filthy  wrangles  of  these  pestilential  places  Drink- 
ing  among  women  is  even  more  general  than  among  men,  and 
alas  !  seems  to  increase.  Among  men  and  women  thus  injured, 
and  morally  and  physically  disabled,  unprincipled  employers 
find  their  chance  of  sweating.  These  people  have  never  the 
capacity  for  worthy  competition  for  good  work,  they  have  never 
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resources  or  courage  to  hold  out  against  oppressions,  they  are 
compelled  to  take  up  anything  that  comes  next,  however  ill  paid. 
Idleness,  cringing  beggary,  and  a  terrible  pauperism  follow. 
These  are  all  alike  the  result  of  our  awful  liquor  shops  and  their 
aiders  and  abettors.  I  will  not  venture  to  apportion  the  relative 
responsibility  of  owners,  occupiers  and  agents,  but  together  they 
are  responsible  for  these  unspeakable  results. 

Made  possible  by  these  workings,  and  indeed  growing  out 
of  them  we  find  all  the  worst  features  of  our  congested  areas, 
crime,  violence,  dishonesty,  with  lying,  blasphemy,  coarseness, 
idleness,  filth  and  uncleanness,  and  these  in  their  turn  react  and 
drive  to  drink  to  find  relief  in  oblivion  of  the  misery  of  life.  In 
ah  area  from  which  the  strong  and  prosperous  have  withdrawn  ; 
crowded  with  the  weak  and  dishonoured,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
them  slaves  of  drink,  and  of  corrupt  tastes ;  where  children  are 
born  and  reared  in  the  companionship  of  the  worst  life  of  drink 
and  lust  and  crime,  and  where  the  drink  bars  and  saloons  almost 
alone  furnish  brightness,  warmth  and  excitement,  home  becomes 
extinct  and  yields  to  the  one  room,  and  this  in  succession  yields 
to  the  common  lodging,  and  this  yet  again  to  the  free  shelter  or 
the  street.  Thus  the  victims  are  prepared  and  the  street 
conditions  are  furnished  for  East  End  murders  ?  In  Home 
Mission  work  in  its  most  real  form  we  have  to  minister  to  these 
— down  to  the  lowest  in  existence — finding  them  at  various  stages 
in  their  experience  of  the  influence  of  drink.  Few  teetotalers 
among  the  poor  are  without  regard  for  God,  for  home,  and  good 
morals.  Their  chief  sin  is  stmginess  !  probably  the  result  of  the 
urgent,  but  unguarded  appeals  to  thrift  and  self-help,  and  those 
who  have  been  utterly  reckless  become  careful  to  miserliness,  and 
help  very  little  by  their  own  sacrifices  the  cause  which  has 
helped  them  and  which  they  profess  to  espouse.  In  dealing  with 
these  populations  we  find  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  total 
abstinence.  Even  those  who  are  the  least  damaged  by  it  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ready  to  admit  the  value  to  them  of  entire 
severance  from  drink  and  all  centres  of  drinking.  Drink  is  so 
uniformly  bound  up  with  their  evil  life,  that  when  they  decide  to 
begin  and  live  a  good  life,  they  must  cut  themselves  off  entirely 
from  its  use  and  from  the  companionship  of  those  who  use  it. 
This  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  for  those  who  have  yielded 
to  any  extent  to  its  power. 

In  all  the  attempts  made  by  such  to  lead  a  better  life,  while 
unwilling  to  totally  abstain  from  drink,  I  have  never  known 
a  success.  Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  say  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  drunkard  becoming  godly  and  living  a  godly  life  except 
by  becoming  and  abiding  a  total  abstainer.  And  further,  in 
cases  where  men  have  become  abstainers  and  lived  well  for  some 
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years  if  they  attempt  to  become  moderate  drinkers,  they  fail  and 
swift  disaster  follows.  The  power  of  drink  when  once  it  has 
to  any  extent  dominated,  seems  persistent  when  taken  at  all. 
For  these  vast  multitudes  a  better  life  is  only  possible,  apart 
from  drink.  Their  use  of  it  has  created  for  them  a  temptation 
from  which  they  must  ever  pray  to  be  saved,  and  at  the  same  time 
abstain  utterly  from  it  so  as  to  prove  their  earnestness  of  purpose 
in  thus  praying ;  they  know  if  they  take  it  at  all,  they  thereby 
deliberately  go  into  the  temptation  and  it  becomes  a  mockery  for 
them  to  ask  God  :  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation."  These  facts 
impress  themselves  upon  the  workers,  and  invariably  determine 
the  attitude  of  those  who  are  resolved  by  "  all  means  to  save  the 
majority."  I  have  no  wish  to  debate  the  force  of  the  word 
"essential,"  or  to  suggest  any  doubt  that  a  non-abstaining 
Christian  worker  is  good,  useful,  and  successful.  Many  non- 
abstainers  have  remarkable  gifts  and  great  success,  but  what 
would  they  become  if  with  these  gifts  they  became  also 
abstainers  ?  We  wish  only  to  give  a  practical  view  of  the 
realities  of  life  and  experience  in  such  work.  For  the  most  part, 
abstainers  are  allocated  to  such  areas.  There  is  a  generally 
recognized  fitness  in  this.  Three  ministers  are  consulting 
together  about  their  work.  Only  one  of  them  is  an  abstainer. 
A  sad  case  of  collapse  through  drink  is  under  consideration. 
The  abstainer  is  fixed  upon  to  deal  with  it — his  sole  special 
fitness  being  the  fact  that  he  is  an  abstainer. 

Again,  it  is  a  constantly  recurring  experience  that  earnest, 
non-abstaining  workers  who  give  themselves  to  efforts  among 
those  who  drink,  early  find  the  embarrassment  created  by  their 
own  use  of  drink.  For  the  most  part,  their  anxiety  for  success 
leads  them  to  become  abstainers  in  order  more  fully  to 
sympathize  with  and  morally  help  those  whose  habits  hold  them 
so  powerfully.  They  feel  an  added  element  of  power^a 
completer  fitness  and  equipment — for  such  blessed  work  when 
they  can  freely  urge  these  people  to  walk  side  by  side  with  them 
in  complete  abstinence  from  drink. 

This  power  of  personal  habit  and  influence  works  effectively 
everywhere.  But  it  has  force  pre-eminently  among  the  un- 
educated, disabled,  and  dependent.  The  force  of  personal 
influence  and  companionship  is  in  proportion  to  the  limitation 
of  knowledge  and  life.  Among  the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and 
weak,  where  Bibles  are  incredibly  rare,  where  books  are 
practically  unknown,  and  where  life  is  a  terrible  monotony,  and 
without  any  variety  of  interests ;  where  the  physical  lot  is 
bounded  by  a  few  narrow  streets — almost  sunless  by  day  and 
dimly  lighted  at  night,  and  where  they  are  involved  only  with 
other  life   at  its   own  low,  dead  level — among  these  people  the 
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personal  presence  of  an  intelligent,  educated,  strong,  buoyant, 
and  genial  Christian  worker — whose  whole  bearing  and  con- 
versation, and  sympathy,  and  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
furnish  a  marvellously  impressive  contrast  to  all  they  have  seen 
and  known — this  personal  presence  becomes  a  strange  power 
utterly  surprising  to  those  who  see  its  working  for  the  first  time. 
The  loss  of  such  personal  and  practical  companionship  is  a 
bereavement  sorely  felt.  Let  such  a  worker  include  in  his 
uplifting  power  a  perfect  detachment  from  drink  and  the  drink 
alliances,  and  he  will  bring  the  real  help  foi  deliverance  and 
salvation  so  sorely  needed. 

But  it  is  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  such 
areas  can  only  become  transformed  by  the  abolition  of  drink  and  the 
public-houses.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the 
community,  and  most  of  us  who  covet  complete  success  affirm 
that  the  liquor  traffic  must  be  destroyed  if  the  great  city 
populations  are  to  be  saved.  7"he  people  themselves  when  the 
idea  of  being  saved  comes  into  their  minds,  when  a  holy 
aspiration  first  awakes  in  their  hearts,  confess  this.  The  large 
numbers  who  try  to  abstain  and  utterly  fail,  say  :  "  Close  these 
places  of  temptation." 

A  Christian  worker  who  is  hampered  by  his  use  of  drink  is 
almost  of  necessity  feeble  in  his  efforts  to  urge  personal 
abstinence — still  more  feeble  in  his  public  spirit  and  formal 
efibrts  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  usages  and  customs  of 
drinking.  As  a  leader  and  helper  in  the  great  warfare  against  his 
and  their  most  cruel,  and  desolating,  and  merciless  foes  he  is  ever 
comparatively  ineffective  and  discredited  among  those  with  whom 
he  fights.  I  have  never  known  a  non-abstainer,  either  minister 
or  layman,  who  gained  a  reputation  for  leadership  and  success  in 
Temperance  reform,  or  indeed  for  leadership  in  any  way  against 
drinking  and  drunkenness.  Of  all  those  engaged  in  work  for 
Christ,  those  devoted  to  Home  Mission  work  ought  to  stand  in 
the  forefront  in  full  service  against  drinking.  Of  all  citizens  in 
the  community  the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  the  avowed 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Churches,  ought  to  be  active  and 
enthusiastic  in  work  to  destroy  from  among  us  that  which  is  our 
most  persistent,  most  powerful,  and  deadly  enemy.  Let  all 
who  love  the  people  join  hands  and  hearts  in  definite  withdrawal 
of  nioney  (either  irom  investments  in  its  property  or  purchase  of 
its  liquor)  in  definite  withdrawal  of  habit  and  influence  from  the 
liquor  traffic.  Let  us  use  brain,  and  voice,  and  resources  to 
cripple,  reduce,  and  abolish  its  power  among  the  people.  The 
strong  appeals  made  to  the  Churches  to-day  seem  entirely 
reasonable.  Few  have  any  doubt  that  if  the  members  of  all 
the    Churches    became    abstainers,    and   entirely   severed   their 
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interests  from  drink,  and  united  with  conviction  and  earnestness 
to  destroy  the  traffic,  it  would  speedily  be  accomplished,  and  all 
the  unspeakable  results  of  it  ended.  To  ask  this  from  men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  heart  seems  also  quite  obviously 
reasonable.  If  we  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  experience  we 
should  suppose  that  very  little  sacrifice  was  involved  in  it,  and 
that  all  would  promptly  and  eagerly  agree  in  view  of  the  awful 
miseries  it  would  end,  and  of  the  grand  possibilities  of  success  it 
would  furnish  for  all  educational,  social,  and  religious  work. 
Until  the  followers  of  Christ  are  willing  to  deal  with  our  national 
sin  in  such  thorough  and  practical  ways  it  will  abide  with  us  to 
our  abiding  undoing  and  ruin. 


THE     BIBLICAL    ASPECT    OF    THE 
TEMPERANCE    QUESTION. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Pyper, 
Editor  of  the  "  Bible  Temperance  Educator." 

IN  the  very  limited  space  allotted  for  this  paper,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  treat  the  great  theme  of  the  Biblical  Aspect  of  the 
Temperance  Question  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  advance  something 
useful  (i)  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Temperance  reformation, 
(2)  on  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Biblical  fundamental, 
and  (3)  on  what  is  being  done  to  propagate  this  fundamental  by 
the  Association  which  I  specially  represent  at  this  Congress. 

I.       THE    ESSENTIAL    FUNDAMENTALS    OF    THE    TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. 

In  the  proper  study  of  the  Temperance  question,  the 
primary  enquiry  is  this — Is  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors 
right  or  wrong  ?  When  this  enquiry  is  addressed  to  the  Three 
Divine  Books  from  which  all  human  knowledge  is  acquired — 
(i)  History,  or  the  Providence  of  God,  interpreted  by 
Experience ;  (2)  Nature,  or  the  Works  of  God,  interpreted 
by  Science  ;  and  (3)  Revelation,  or  the  Word  of  God,  interpreted 
by  Itself — their  indubitable  response,  separately  and  unitedly,  is 
that  the  practice  is  wrong. 

Experience  says  it  produces  crime,  pauperism,  disease, 
physical  death,  and  spiritual  destruction,  which  no  right  practice 
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could  produce.  The  syllogism  then  is — A  right  practice  "  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit;"  the  practice  of  drinking  alcoholic 
liquor  brings  forth  evil  fruit ;  therefore,  that  practice  is 
wrong.  No  competent  moralist  will  deny  this  proposition. 
Science  shows  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  which  possesses  the 
inherent  tendency  to  produce  such  evil  fruit  among  its  imbibers. 
Hence  the  scientific  definition  of  Temperance  in  syllogistic  form 
is — Dietetic  Temperance  is  the  right  use  of  wholesome  food  and 
drink,  implying  total  abstinence  from  everything  poisonous  or 
unwholesome  ;  but  alcoholic  drink  is  poisonous  and  unwholesome  ; 
therefore,  the  inbibing  of  such  drink  is  dietetic  intemperance. 
No  physiologist,  who  has  sufficiently  examined  the  matter, 
will  deny  this  proposition.  Temperance  is  not  moderation 
in  the  use  of  everything,  but  only  of  what  is  suitable  and 
good. 

The  Bible  unites  with  science  and  experience  in  warning 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  (poisoning)  drink  in  every  mode 
of  language,  interrogative,  declarative,  and  imperative.  It 
characterizes  the  drink  as  a  mocking,  alluring,  inflaming, 
poisoning  thing,  which,  however  pleasing  to  the  imbiber  at  first, 
"at  the  last  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 
Holy  Scripture  plainly  anticipates  all  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  on  this  question,  in  repeatedly  designating  the  drink  by 
its  true  name,  poison.  The  common  Hebrew  word  for  poison 
is  chemah,  which  signifies,  primarily,  inflaming  heat;  secondarily, 
inflammatory  poison ;  and  figuratively,  anger,  fury,  or  wrath, 
the  sense  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs.  Only  for 
limitation  of  space,  I  would  here  quote  numerous  illustrative 
texts,  but  I  can  only  give  the  numerals  of  a  few  chapters  and 
verses.  Chewah  is  six  times  rendered  "poison"  in  both  our 
Authorised  and  Revised  Versions — in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  33 ; 
Job  vi.  4;  Psalm  Iviii.  4  (twice);  and  Psalm  cxl.  3;  and  it  is 
seven  times  applied,  literally  or  figuratively,  to  intoxicating 
drink — in  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Isa.  li.  17,  22;  Isa.  Ixiii.  6; 
Jer.  xxv.   15  ;  Hos.  vii.  5  ;  and  Hab.  ii.   15. 

And  this  inevitably  leads  to  the  Biblical  syllogism — The 
Bible  never  condemns  or  warns  against  the  use  of  wholesome 
food  or  drink  ;  but  the  Bible  frequently  condemns  and  warns 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink ;  therefore,  the  Bible  is 
a  Teetotal  Book.  No  competent  Biblical  scholar — i.e.,  no 
scholar  who  has  duly  investigated  the  subject  in  its  three-fold 
form — will  question  this  proposition.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
Christian,  who  understands  the  relation  of  the  poison  alcohol  to 
the  human  system,  to  believe  that  God  in  His  Holy  Word 
commends  His  human  children  to  manufacture  and  imbibe 
alcoholic  drink.      Many  eminent   Bible    scholars  are  against  us 
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here,  but  no  competent  one  is.     And  learned  ignorance  has  always 
been  the  most  dogmatic,  obstinate,  and  unteachable. 

II.       THE    KEY    TO    THE    BIBLE    WINE    QUESTION. 

The  question  is  often  asked — Why  are  so  many  BibHcal 
scholars  still  opposed  to  the  truth,  that  the  Bible  is  a  Total 
Abstinence  Book  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  both  interest- 
ing and  important,  and  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the  Bible  wine 
question.  Knowledge  is  truth  ascertained,  and  Demosthenes 
truly  says — "  Knowledge  begins  with  definition."  As  a  rule, 
truth  enters  the  mind  through  correct  definitions,  and  error 
through  false  ones ;  and  few  definitions  have  produced  more 
error  and  evil  fruits  than  the  false  one,  that  "wine  is  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape."  This  erroneous  definition,  by 
one  fell  sweep,  transforms  all  Bible  sanctions  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  and  juice  of  the  grape  into  Divine  commendations  of  body- 
and-soul-destroying  drink,  and  represents  the  Word  of  God  as 
more  favourable  to  intoxicating  drink  than  any  other  religious 
book  in  the  world  ;  and  the  acceptance  and  practice  of  it  have 
made  Christian  lands  the  most  drunken  of  the  earth,  horvibile  didu! 

The  only  remedy  for  this  seething  sea  of  error  and  ocean  of 
evil  results'  is  the  true  definition  of  "wine  "  as  a  generic  term, 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine  or  juice  of  the  grape 
in  any  state,  solid  or  liquid,  good  or  bad,  unfermented  or 
fermented,  wholesome  or  poisonous.  Hence  all  the  commenda- 
tions of  wine  in  the  Bible  refer  to  it  in  its  natural,  unintoxicating 
state  as  a  good  creature  of  God,  while  all  the  Bible  commenda- 
tions of  it  and  warnings  against  its  use  allude  to  it  in  the 
artificial,  fermented,  poisonous  state  into  which  it  is  converted 
by  sinful,  erring  man.  "  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  sought 
out  many  inventions,"  among  the  worst  of  which  stands  the 
transformation  of  the  nutritious  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  the 
orchard,  and  the  field  into  polluting,  poisonous  drink. 

"  God  makes  the  clustering  vine,  but  sinful  man,  perverse, 
Transforms  the  boon  to  poisonous  wine,  the  blessing  to  a  curse." 

"  The  grain  for  food  designed  he  takes,  while  thousands  pine  unfed, 
And  thence  the  poisonous  liquor  makes,  instead  of  wholesome  bread." 

Whep  we  thus  "  rightly  divide  the  Word  of  Truth,"  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  like  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book 
of  Providence,  is  seen  to  be  a  thorough  Total  Abstinence  Book, 
and  its  apparently  self-contradictory  statements  regarding  wine 
are  rendered  perfectly  harmonious.  And  in  tnis  intelligible, 
generic,  two-wine  theory  is  found  the  true  key  to  the  Bible  wine 
question,  which  has  never  been,  and  can  never  be,  found 
elsewhere. 
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III. THE    BIBLE    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

While  the  majority  of  our  Temperance  organizations  are 
now  giving  some  attention  to  this  Bibhcal  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  Bible  Temperance  Association,  whose  avowed 
object  is  "to  dispel  the  delusion,  that  the  Bible  contains  Divine 
sanction  for  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,"  makes  it  a  speciality. 
This  awful  delusion  has  so  long  and  widely  prevailed,  as  to  make 
Christendom  the  most  drunken  portion  of  the  world  ;  and  this 
dreadful  result  is  now  about  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  Consequently  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  age  is  an  earnest,  organized  effort,  on  the  part  of 
loyal,  enhghtened  Christians,  to  dispel  the  Satanic  delusion  by 
Divine  truth  ;  and  hence  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Bible  Temperance 
Association. 

This  Association  was  inaugurated  in  Belfast  on  21st  April, 
1875,  and  its  Semi-Jubilee  Anniversary  in  that  city,  in  April  last, 
w^as  a  great  success.  The  Association  is  International :  it  has 
auxiliaries  in  England  and  Scotland,  members  in  Wales, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  and  readers  and  distributors  of  its 
literature  in  many  other  countries;  though  from  its  nativity,  its 
stronghold  is  still  in  dear  old  Ireland.  Every  member  must  be 
a  total  abstainer  and  subscribe  at  least  five  shillings  per  annum 
to  its  funds  ;  and  seven  or  more  members  in  any  locality  form  an 
auxiliary,  whose  duties  are  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Association 
in  its  own  sphere. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Association  is  the  utilization  of 
the  three  P's — the  Pulpit,  the  Platform,  and  the  Press.  Its 
advocate  and  other  officers  and  members  deliver  sermons, 
lectures,  and  addresses,  under  the  auspices  of  auxiliaries,  as 
often  as  practicable.  The  organ  of  the  Association  is  the  Bihie 
Temperance  Educator,  a  quarterly  magazine,  price  threepence, 
which  is  sent  gratuitously  to  all  members,  and  forwarded,  post 
free,  to  any  non-member  for  one  shilling  per  annum.  The 
Association  also  publishes  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  on  Bible 
Temperance,  which  are  sold  at  moderate  prices,  and  many 
of  them  are  distributed  gratuitously  at  public  meetings,  through 
the  post,  and  otherwise. 

IV. BIBLE     TEMPERANCE     LITERATURE    TO    10,000    MISSIONARIES. 

The  Association  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  greatest 
enterprise  which  it  has  yet  undertaken,  that  of  sending  10,000 
packets  of  its  literature  to  that  number  of  English-speaking 
Missionaries  in  home  and  foreign  lands,  at  the  cost  of  about 
;^3oo.     Each  packet  contains  a  little  work  entitled  "  The  Bible 
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a  Total  Abstinence  Book,"  a  sermon  entitled  "Jesus  Christ 
a  Total  Abstainer,"  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet,  an  eight-page  tract, 
and  a  printed  letter.  The  letter  appeals  to  the  missionaries  to 
utilize  the  information  supplied  in  the  packet  in  their  translations 
and  expositions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  languages  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  respectively  labour. 

In  its  far-reaching  results,  this  is  probably  the  most 
important  project  yet  attempted  by  any  Temperance  organiza- 
tion. It  is  designed  and  calculated  to  frustrate  and  destroy  one 
of  the  craftiest  and  most  pernicious  "wiles  of  the  devil"  ever 
forged  in  hell  and  accepted  on  earth — a  wile  which  has  welded 
together  the  modern  Church  of  Christ  and  the  infernal  liquor 
traffic,  in  apparently  insoluble  bonds.  General  Neal  Dow  truly 
said — "  The  liquor  traffic  wall  go  down  whenever  and  wherever 
the  Church  says  it  shall."  But  the  Church  cannot  say  it  shall, 
so  long  and  so  far  as  she  maintains,  either  actively  or  by  the 
consent  of  silence,  that  part  of  the  perfect  example  of  her 
Divine  Lord  and  Master  was  the  making,  using,  and  dispensing 
of  intoxicating  drink.  So  long  as  the  Church  holds  this  hell- 
born  doctrine,  she  is  bound  to  include  a  vindication  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  her  system  of  apologetics.  In  this  great  delusion  of 
the  Church  there  lurks  the  greatest  strength  of  the  drink  system  ; 
the  neglect  of  the  prime  duty  to  dispel  this  delusion  has  been  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  Temperance  movement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ;  therefore,  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
movement  in  the  Twentieth  Century  will  be  found  in  the  due 
discharge  of  this  paramount  duty ;  and  hence  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bible  Temperance  Association  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  infuse  this  needful  strength  into  other 
Temperance  organizations,  into  the  churches,  and  into  the 
mission  fields  of  the  world.  The  pure  Church  of  Christ  is 
Avholly  on  the  side  of  heaven  ;  the  liquor  traffic  is  wholly  on  the 
side  of  hell ;  therefore,  the  proper  attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
the  traffic  is  that  of  entire  separation  and  uncompromising 
hostility. 

If  any  friend  of  the  Temperance  cause  desires  to  see  the 
clear,  cogent,  conclusive  arguments  and  evidence  by  w^hich  the 
Association  is  accomplishing  its  momentous  work,  he  will  find 
them  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  literature  which  it  is  despatching 
to  the  missionaries,  a  specimen  packet  of  which  may  be  had  by 
post  for  one  shilling  from  the  office,  25,  Baltic  Avenue,  Belfast. 
The  packet  shows  plainly  that  we  neither  can  nor  should 
succeed  in  freeing  Christendom  from  the  disgrace  of  its  out- 
standing drunkenness,  until  we  honour  our  Redeemer  as  our 
Leader  and  Examplar  in  the  total  abstinence  crusade,  for  in  all 
good    work   "  He    must    have  the    pre-eminence."     To   talk    of 
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imitating  His  self-sacrifice  by  our  abstinence,  as  so  many  still 
do,  is  mere  bosh  :  there  is  no  self-sacrifice,  but  only  self- 
preservation,  in  abstaining  from  poisonous,  disease-gendering, 
life-shortening  drink. 

"  Jesus  the  Name  high  over  all,  in  hell,  or  earth,  or  sky ; 
Angels  and  men  before  it  fall,  and  devils  fear  and  fly  t  ' 

The  drink  demon  flies  before  His  Holy  Name,  wherever  He 
is  rightly  represented  as  a  Total  Abstainer,  but  not  where  He  is 
shamefully  misrepresented  as  a  drinker  of  poisonous  liquor. 

Drink-contaminated  Christianity  is  as  really  a  spurious 
religion,  as  alcohol-contaminated  water  is  a  spurious  drink. 
Christianity  pure  meets  every  moral  want  of  our  fallen  race,  but 
in  its  relation  to  intoxicants  the  syllogism  always  and  everywhere 
stands  thus — Christianity  plus  intoxicating  drink  often  creates 
the  slavery  of  drunkenness,  and  cannot  emancipate  the  slaves  ;  but 
Christianity  minus  intoxicating  drink  never  creates  the  slavery 
of  drunkenness,  and  can  emancipate  the  slaves  ;  therefore,  the 
former  is  a  spurious  religion  and  the  latter  a  genuine  one,  for 
the  prevention  of  and  deliverance  from  drunkenness.  The  truth 
of  this  proposition  is  irrefutably  established  by  experience  and 
science. 

Christians  are  bound,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to  learn  and 
spread  the  salutary  truth,  that  in  the  light  of  science  and 
experience  intoxicating  drink  is  known  to  be  bad ;  bilt  they 
are  in  duty  bound,  simultaneously,  to  learn  and  spread  the  truth, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  Total  Abstinence  Book  ;  because  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  drink  is  bad,  accompanied  with  belief  of  the 
falsehood  that  the  Bible  favours  what  is  known  to  be  bad, 
necessarily  begets  doubt  regarding  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible. 
Hence  to  disseminate  Christianity  pure,  all  blessing  and  no 
curse,  instead  of  Christianity  mixed  with  intoxicating  drink, 
half  blessing  and  half  curse,  throughout  the  whole  round  world, 
is  the  ideal  of  our  Bible  Temperance  Association. 

We  thank  God  and  take  courage  at  every  advance  of 
Temperance,  truth,  medical,  ecclesiastical,  or  legislative ;  but 
finding  the  Biblical  aspect  of  that  truth  to  be  at  once  the  most 
important,  unpopular,  and  neglected,  we  feel  in  duty  bound,  at 
all  hazards,  to  make  it  our  special  care,  trusting  in  the  precious 
promise,  that  "  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  in  the 
glorious  by  and  by.  The  first-fruits  already  vouchsafed  of  the 
rich  and  blessed  harvest,  which  will  doubtless  be  reaped  in  this 
field  in  the  early  decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  are  much 
more  abundant  than  we  once  had  faith  to  expect  so  soon.  The 
sun  of  the  complete  circle  of  Temperance  truth  is  already  above 
the  horizon,  and  will  ere  long  reach  the  zenith  of  its  meridian 
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effulgence,  when  the  blood-bought  Church  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  in  all  her  branches,  having  burst  the  bonds  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  worldliness,  which  now  enchain  her  more 
or  less  strongly  to  the  infamous  traffic,  shall  arise  in  the  majesty 
of  love  and  truth  and  purity,  and  shall  shine  forth  in  the  glory  of 
her  native  splendour  upon  the  ruins  of  the  hell-born  drink 
system,  "  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners."  Keeping  ever  in  mind  that  work 
without  prayer  is  presumption,  while  prayer  without  work  is 
hypocrisy,  let  us  perseveringly  labour  and  fervently  pray  that 
God  in  mercy  may  hasten  the  coming  of  that  blessed  day,  for 
Jesu's  sake  ! 

"  'Tis  coming  up  the  steep  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter  ; 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

But  high  hope  makes  the  heart  thrill  lighter  ! 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground, 

When  wakes  the  world  in  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round. 

And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder!  " 


TEMPERANCE   REFORM   IN   RELATION 
TO  OTHER  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

By    the    Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,    M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  Peter's, 
Walworth,  late    Chaplain  H.M.  Prison. 

IN  obedience  to  the  venerable  and  venerated  Secretary  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  I  undertook  to  write  this 
paper — and  have  regretted  it  ever  since.     For  what  is  there 

that  can  be  said  on  this  question  that  has  not  been  said 
loudly,  persistently,  and  unavailingly  (as  far  as  government  and 
the  general  public  are  concerned)  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? 
And  is  not  much  of  the  apathy  that  now  affects  even  members  of 
Temperance  societies  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  subject  is 
connu,  that  our  premisses  are  accepted  even  by  those  who  will 
not  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion  because  it  conflicts  with  their 
personal  pleasure  ? 

Yet  various  tendencies  and  efforts — perhaps  especially  the 
books  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell — have  recently  caused 
us  to  consider  whether  some  junction  of  forces  that  hitherto  have 
been  marching  on  parallel  lines,  but  mainly  out  of  each  other's 
sight,  would  not  be  a  source  of  strength.  Temperance,  we  are 
beginning  to  see,  though  the  greatest  aid  to  the  removal  of  the 
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causes  of  most  social  evils,  is  not  a  panacea  any  more  than  is 
education.  True,  that  apart  from  Temperance  the  social 
problem  will  remain  insoluble ;  but  true  all  that  legislation  and 
personal  eflfort  and  co-operation  in  other  directions  that  are 
different  but  not  contrary,  can  do  much,  and  must  do  much, 
to  make  the  practice  of  Temperance  probable — one  would 
almost  say  possible.  The  more  honest  and  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  ;  additional  legislation  in  the  way  of  restriction 
of  hours  and  opportunities ;  these  are  needed  and  could  effect 
much ;  but  simultaneously  must  go  on  the  construction  of 
character  by  moral  forces,  and  the  slow  changing  of  that 
depressing  environment  which  inclines  men  to  intemperance. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  and  unmistakeably  noxious  as  regards  the 
common  weal,  that  some  social  reformers  have  omitted,  if  not 
declined,  to  help  Temperance  eflfort  because  they  maintained  we 
were  fighting  phenomena,  when  we  should  give  ourselves  solely 
to  the  removal  of  such  causes  of  the  evil  as  bad  conditions  of 
labour,  the  abominable  housing  of  the  poor,  and  the  general 
absence  of  such  recreation  as  would  be  both  tonic  and  attractive. 
Some  of  them  have  even  railed  at  Temperance  and  thrift  as 
being  vices  rather  than  virtues  under  the  present  conditions 
of  the  protetariat.  And  on  the  other  hand  some  Temperance 
men  have  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  try  for  any  social 
improvement  until  intemperance  ceased  to  be  the  common 
stumbling  block  by  the  encouragements  afforded  by  legislators, 
and  the  habits  of  socie-ty.  Doubtless  it  has  been  the  noisiest, 
rather  than  the  most  operative,  on  either  side  who  have  been 
leading  forces  along  separate  valleys  with  a  sneer  and  not  a  cheer 
for  those  who,  after  all,  are  marching  in  the  same  direction 
against  a  common  foe.  But  doubtless  also  to  all  interested  in 
any  way  in  Temperance  and  ocial  reform  it  must  be  said 
"  These  things  ye  ought  to  do,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  things 
undone."  If  mostly  inclined  to  one  side,  correct  the  bias  by  an 
increase  in  your  knowledge  of  the  other.  Let  no  social  reformer 
neglect  to  take  part  somehow  in  some  definitely  Temperance 
work,  and  let  no  Temperance  worker  allow  his  enthusiasm  to 
become  a  monomania,  but  let  him  join  also  some  organization 
for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  Years  ago  I  wrote 
"To  preach  Temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity  to  dwellers 
in  insanitary  dens  without  attempting  first  to  ameliorate  their 
conditions  is  a  canting  absurdity ;  "  but  in  all  efforts  I  have 
made,  on  or  off  public  bodies  and  societies,  or  as  a  private 
individual,  to  improve  both  the  lives  and  the  environment  of 
men,  I  am  bound  to  say  two  things — that  I  have  found  some 
helpers  earnest  for  Temperance  but  neglectful  or  even  con- 
temptuous  of    sanitary,    recreational,    poor    law,    or    municipal 
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reform  ;  and  some  others  earnest  reformers  in  many  ways,  but 
deriders  of  Temperance,  and  resolute  in  not  curtailing  their  own 
liberty  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  in  spite  of  what  they  knew, 
and  preached  in  other  respects,  of  the  power  of  example  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  weak.  Alike  to  social  democrat  and 
Temperance  ironside,  both  to  the  Alliance  Nejcs  or  The  Clarion, 
I  would  say  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot 
be  saved." 

But  now  I  must  briefly  indicate  the  various  ways  in  which 
intemperance  is  met  with  as  a  cause,  and  usually  the  chief  cause, 
of  certain  social  evils. 

1.  VVith  regard  to  crime,  the  most  costly  and  unnecessary 
expense  in  which  a  country  chooses  to  indulge,  during  my  ten 
years  as  a  prison  chaplain  and  frequently  since,  I  have 
investigated  in  various  ways  the  question  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  crime  is  drink-caused.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  many 
judges,  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  who  ascribed  four-fifths 
of  crime  to  drink,  with  Justice  Hawkins'  estimate  of  nine-tenths, 
but  with  Baron  Huddlestone's  three-fourths  I  am  in  complete 
agreement,  only  noting  that  two-fourths  are  directly,  and  another 
fourth  indirectly  due  to  intemperance.  "Crime  is  condensed 
beer,"  is  not  absolutely,  but  it  is  far  too  much  relatively, 
true.  Drink  turns  the  healthy  flesh  of  the  body  politic  into 
a  cancerous  growth  that  attacking  a  part  affects  the  whole. 
Recidivism  in  crime  means  usually  the  consequences  of  a 
desertion  of  the  abstinence  that  was  found  possible  and  natural 
in  prison.  Few  published  returns  or  calculations  approach  the 
real  truth  because  they  mainly  answer  only  the  question  Was 
the  criminal  drunk  ?  and  do  not  go  into  the  questions,  Did  his 
habits  of  intemperance  create  the  condition  in  which  crime  was 
first  contemplated  ?  and  further,  Did  he  owe  the  tendency  to  that 
condition  to  the  intemperance  of  parents  ? 

2.  As  to  pauperism  I  may  say  that  as  a  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  in  London  for  over  ten  years,  I  have  no  desire,  and  little 
power,  to  exaggerate  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  maintained 
in  our  workhouses  in  consequence  of  their  indulgence  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  having  brought  them  to  worthlessness 
for  labour  and  to  destitution.  I  should  probably  be  within  the 
mark  if  I  said  that  50  per  cent,  of  our  adult  inmates  are 
dependent  on  the  rates  through  their  own  intemperance,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children  through  that  of  their  parents. 
Speaking  as  having  been  chairman  for  the  last  six  years  of 
a  workhouse  containing  nearly  1200  people,  I  can  only  recall 
two  or  three  who  were  total  abstainers  on  admission,  while 
of  the  many  applicants  for  out-relief  we  see  every  week  very  few 
indeed  profess  or  are  said  to  be  teetotalers.     The  estimate  of  the 
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Report  of  Convocation,  based  on  returns  from  experts,  was  that 
75  per  cent,  of  pauperism  was  due  to  drink.  Mr.  C.  Booth's 
figure  is  much  lower— about  25  per  cent. — in  fact  it  is  the  lowest 
ever  given  ;  but  then  it  was  based  on  a  very  restricted  enquiry, 
and  admittedly  with  little  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  history 
except  that  gathered  from  the  admissions  of  inmates  of  work- 
houses which  would  not  err  on  the  side  of  undue  self -accusation. 

3.  As  to  lunacy,  about  one  hundred  and  two  thousand 
lunatics  come  under  the  care  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and 
one  out  of  every  three  hundred  people  (my  audience  excepted) 
is  a  certified  lunatic.  And  lunacy  is  increasing,  and  the  increase 
is  mainly  in  our  large  cities  with  their  unnatural  and  anti- 
natural  conditions  of  life.  What  proportion  of  lunacy  is  drink- 
caused  is  a  question  that  cannot  readily  be  answered,  and  the 
answers  given  are  sometimes  valueless  until  we  know  the 
personal  equation  of  the  answerer.  The  Commissioners 
estimate  21-6  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  8*9  per  cent,  of 
the  females,  to  have  lost  reason  by  the  loss  of  sobriety.  But 
then  in  such  returns  the  heading  "  drink  "  does  not  give  the  full 
truth.  Such  other  headings  as  "business  troubles,"  "  accident," 
and,  above  all,  "  heredity,"  would,  when  studied,  reveal 
intemperance  as  frequently  the  prime  cause.  Again,  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  are  put  down  as  "  cause  unknown,"  when  a  more 
diligent  and  wider  enquiry  would  no  doubt  transfer  many  to  the 
"  drink  "  column.  The  medical  superintendent  of  a  neighbour- 
ing infirmary  states  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  his  insane 
ward  are  those  that  suffer  from  alcohism,  and  when  a  justice  of 
the  peace  I  certified  in  one  year  144  persons  as  insane,  of  whom 
the  medical  officer  said  57  were  insane  from  alcohol,  23  from 
nonalcoholic  causes,  and  in  64  cases  the  cause  was  unknown. 
In  many  of  these  alcohol  would  be  revealed  as  the  cause  if  more 
enquiry  was  made  by  the  relieving  officers  who  fill  up  the  papers, 
but  as  their  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  fact  rather  than  the  cause 
(a  remark  which  appHes  also  to  the  doctor  and  the  justice)  the 
line  "probable  cause"  is  frequently  not  filled  up.  If  we 
attribute  to  intemperance  only  one  half  of  those  insane  through 
hereditary  influence,  and  one-fourth  of  those  found  under  the 
headings  "  previous  attacks,"  and  "  unknown,"  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  fair  estimate  is  that  of  40  per  cent,  of  male 
lunatics,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  females  owe  their  state  to  drink. 

4.  Sickness. — As  Sir  W.  Gull  said  he  hardly  knew  any  more 
potent  cause  of  disease  than  alcohol ;  as  Surgeon-General  Maclean 
said  "  Alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  causing  disease, 
premature  decay,  and  death  "  ;  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  said  "  he 
found  that  in  his  hospital  seven  out  of  ten  owed  their  disease  to 
alcohol";    as  Sir    Henry  Thompson    had    "no    hesitation    in 
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attributing  a  very  large  proportion  of  maladies  to  the  ordinary- 
daily  use  of  fermented  drink  taken  in  the  quantity  which  is 
conventionally  deemed  moderate " ;  one  need  not  labour  the 
point  that  the  large  amount  of  sickness  which  causes  loss  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  as  well  as 
expenditure  from  imperial,  or  local,  or  private  funds  which  should 
be  used  for  constructive  and  not  reparative  purposes,  would 
never  be  so  great  a  hindrance  to  social  prosperity  were  it  not  for 
drink.  Alcohol  causes  many  diseases,  aggravates  all,  and  cures 
none ;  nor  is  the  pharmacopeia  so  barren  as  to  be  unable  to 
provide  an  innocuous  substitute  in  the  cases  where  this  too 
seductive  drug  has  been  prescribed. 

5.  Mortality. —  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  that  "if  he  could 
destroy  the  desire  for  strong  drink  in  the  people  of  England  we 
should  see  more  lives  saved  in  twelve  months  than  are  consumed 
in  a  century  of  bitter  war."  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  estimate  that 
forty  thousand  drink  themselves  to  death  each  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  eighty  thousand  more  die  through  the 
alcoholic  indulgence  of  others,  has  been  thought  by  competent 
persons  and  societies  to  be  probably  under  the  truth.  And, 
roughly  speaking,  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  drink  has  increased 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  fifty  per  cent,  amongst  men,  and 
a  hundred  per  cent,  amongst  women,  mainly  in  the  industrial 
districts. 

6.  Depression  of  Trade. — Common  sense  would  tell  us  that 
when  drinking  habits  prevail  in  certain  industries,  Monday 
must  be  kept  as  an  idle  day  in  consequence  of  the  Saturday  and 
the  Sunday  drinking,  and  that  trade  must  suffer  and  the  nation 
be  unable  to  compete,  as  it  otherwise  would,  with  more  sober 
nations.  Further,  that  a  shaky  hand  and  an  obfuscated  brain, 
even  in  one  workman,  when  the  production  of  an  article  is 
subdivided  amongst  many  workers,  must  depreciate  the  worth  of 
what  is  produced,  and  so  injure  the  reputation  of  the  factory  or 
firm.  Nine  men  who  are  sober  may  ultimately  suffer  in  work 
and  wage  when  the  tenth  who  collaborates  in  the  production  is 
liable  to  contribute  inferior  workmanship  through  the  effects  of 
his  intemperance.  Between  the  prevalence  of  commercial 
immorality  in  production,  and  the  unnecessary  restriction  of 
production  by  the  worship  of  Saint  Monday,  some  depression 
of  trade  is  to  be  expected  when  we  are  found  out  as  dishonest 
traders  by  the  simplest  nations  and  outrivalled  by  the  more 
continuous  labour  of  a  more  sober  country.  Nor  must  one  omit 
to  notice  the  loss  of  purchasing  pov\er  caused  by  the  diversion 
of  wages  from  shops  to  the  public-house,  and  from  the  time  and 
money  lost  by  the  unnecessary  illnesses  of  drinkers. 

7.  Overcrowding. — This  most   complex  subject  is  beginning 
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to  force  itself  upon  the  public  men  and  conscience,  and  its 
relation  to  intemperance  can  never  be  ignored — even  by 
statesmen.  "  Density  makes  drunkenness  "  is  an  indisputable 
axiom.  When  the  old  question  is  put,  "  Does  the  pig  make  the 
stye,  or  the  stye  make  the  pig  ?  "  the  answer  of  those  who  have 
lived  and  laboured  amongst  and  for  the  poorest  and  the  lowest 
(as  I  have  in  London  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century)  will  be, 
"  Both,  but  especially  the  former."  In  a  single  room  in  a  slum 
you  may  find  a  teetotaler  ;  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  then  you  are 
at  once  struck  with  the  difference  between  that  and  the  other 
compartments  of  the  stye.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst 
conditions  and  the  most  baneful  results  of  overcrowding  are 
usually  found  where  another  room,  or  even  two  more,  might 
have  been  provided  if  only  the  breadwinner  was  not  intemperate. 
What  is  considered  quite  a  moderate  expenditure  on  drink  would 
far  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  the  additional  accommodation 
that  health  and  decency  requires,  and  even  of  a  removal  from 
the  congested  area,  and  the  change  from  a  room  to  a  cottage. 

8.  Education. — Theoretically,  we  have  compulsory  education 
in  England.  Practically,  thousands  escape  the  meshes  of  the 
school  net,  and  by  habitual  truancy  or  consistent  irregularity 
come  to  the  too  low  age  of  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  school 
attendance  without  having  learned  even  how  to  learn.  Lately  I 
married  a  young  couple,  both  infants  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
neither  of  whom  could  write  their  name  in  the  register,  though 
both  had  attended  a  neighbouring  Board  School  until  exempt. 
As  to  the  attendance  officers,  take,  as  I  have  to  do,  what  is  called 
a  B  meeting,  when  a  procession  of  the  parents  of  the  most 
irregular  children  comes  before  you,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
the  children  of  the  intemperate  mainly  that  are  the  absentees 
from  school,  and  that  the  being  used  as  mothers'  helps  in  the 
matter  of  fetching  beer  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
matutinal  irregularity.  The  recent  conference  with  School 
Attendance  Visitors,  called  by  the  National  Temperance 
League,  abundantly  proved  these  points.  One,  who  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Battersea  Vestry, 
said  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  absentees  from  school  were  the 
children  of  drunken  parents.  Another  said  that  after  twenty 
years'  experience  he  could  only  recollect  having  to  bring  one 
teetotaler  before  the  magistrate.  Another  said  that  on  Monday 
the  women  went  into  pawnbrokers'  shops  by  scores,  usually 
drank  afterwards,  and  often  remained  drinking  all  the  afternoon, 
the  children  being  kept  at  home  to  mind  the  baby.  Another 
noted  that  morning  absence  was  caused  by  the  children  being 
kept  awake  during  the  night  in  consequence  of  their  parents 
quarrelling  at  their  midnight  return  from  the  public-house.    And, 
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finally,  the  Conference  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  express- 
ing its  "strong  conviction  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
drink  to  children,  either  for  their  own  consumption  or  that  of 
their  parents,  would  materially  increase  the  attendance  of  scholars 
at  public  elementary  schools." 

These  points  I  have  brought  forward  in  the  barest  way, 
consoled  for  scantiness  of  matter  and  imperfection  of  manner  by 
the  thought  that  the  paper  is  but  a  meansof  starting  a  discussion. 
Yet  my  experience  for  over  twenty-five  years  in  the  Metropolis 
as  a  parish  priest,  as  a  prison  chaplain,  as  a  Guardian  of  the 
Poor,  as  a  member  of  local  government  bodies,  as  a  Temperance 
worker,  as  a  manager  of  elementary  schools,  as  a  chaplain  to  a 
home  for  fallen  women,  may  be  of  some  value  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  speculative  theorists  of  the  study  or  the  Cabinet. 

Temperance  Reform  and  Social  Reform,  can  they  be 
divorced,  whether  generally  or  in  the  interest  or  the  effort  of  an 
individual?  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  and  certainly  not 
desirable.  A  mere  teetotaler,  uninterested  in  other  necessary 
reforms,  would  be  one  whose  aims  were  unachieved  because  he 
neither  sought  nor  welcomed  that  collateral  aid  which  could  do 
so  much  to  smooth  his  path.  A  social  reformer  again  who  was  a 
total  abstainer  of  a  common  but  most  useless  kind,  i.e.  one  who 
abstained  entirely  from  any  form  of  Temperance  work,  would 
be  one  who  failed  in  most  directions  in  consequence  of  his  taking 
no  account  of  that  stu  nbling-block  and  those  pitfalls  which 
obstruct  most  commonly  and  etfectually  his  onward  and  upward 
path.  I  should  be  declarmg  probably  the  views  and  the  position 
not  merely  of  myself,  but  of  most  who  are  here  to-day,  if  I  said 
"  I  have  not  become  a  Social  Reformer  because  I  am  a 
Temperance  Reformer  ;  still  less  do  I  think  that  total  abstinence 
is  the  cure  for  all  social  ills  and  wrongs  ;  but  I  was  made,  and 
remain,  a  Temperance  man  because  in  whatever  path  of  social 
reform  or  social  progress  I  attempt  to  tread,  the  lion  in  the  path 
that  must  be  faced  and  slain  is  the  insatiately  carnivorous  and 
homicidal  enemy  called  Intemperance.  It  is  not  natural,  nor 
indeed  common,  for  a  Temperance  man  to  be  careless  about 
general  social  reform.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  Social  Reformer  to 
be  uninterested  in  the  warfare  against  the  force,  and  the  forces, 
of  Strong  Drink.  The  strength  that  shall  prevail,  even  against 
a  reluctant  Government  and  an  apathetic  public,  must  be 
created  by  an  alliance  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes 
between  all  organizations  and  all  individuals  that  are  interested, 
whether  in  Temperance  or  in  Social  Reform.     So  mote  it  be  ! 
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SCIENTIFIC  CONCLUSIONS   ALREADY 
ESTABLISHED     CONCERNING     ALCOHOL. 

By  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  Esq.,  M.A.,   M.D. 
{Professor    of    Pathology    in    the    University    of    Cambridge.) 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— In  opening  the  work  of 
the  Section  over  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
asking  me  to  preside,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  attention  specially  to  those  aspects  of  the  Temperance 
question  to  which,  as  a  medical  man  and  a  pathologist,  my  own 
observations  have  been  specially  directed ;  and  although  in  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  be  able  to  do  little  more  than 
indicate  in  the  most  sketchy  manner  possible  the  role  that 
alcohol  plays  in  disease,  I  shall  still  be  justified  in  occupying 
some  of  our  time  with  the  consideration  of  the  extraordinarily 
important  part  alcohol  plays,  either  as  a  primary  or  as  a 
secondary  factor,  in  retarding  the  development,  lowering  the 
health  and  vitality  of,  and  producing  disease  in,  a  large  number 
of  our  active  population. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  study  of  the  records 
of  modern  physiologists  and  physicians  is  that  they  bring  an 
almost  unanimous  verdict  against  alcohol  in  anything  but  very 
small  quantity  and  very  dilute  form.  One  may  refer  to  almost 
any  text  book  or  paper  on  physiology,  pharmacology  or 
medicine — from  which  the  most  telling  of  all  Temperance 
lectures  may  be  culled- — always  with  the  same  result.  Even 
those  who  claim  for  small  quantities  of  alcohol  certain  specific 
qualities  as  a  medicine  or  as  a  food,  under  certain  abnormal 
conditions,  are  of  the  opinion  that  large  quantities  in  more 
concentrated  form  can  produce  nothing  but  evil  effects.  For 
example,  Binz,  in  his  Lectures  on  Pharmacology,*  although 
claiming  that  alcohol  is  what  he  calls  a  "  respiratory  nutritive 
substance "  valuable  in  the  case  of  patients  in  whom  the 
metalbolic  processes  associated  with  oxidation  are  imperfectly 
carried  out,  or  where  the  ordinary  nutritive  substances  are  not 
readily  transformed,  may  be  useful,  is  nevertheless  fully  of 
opinion  that  the  tissues  of  a  healthy  body  do  not  require  alcohol 
in  any  form  or  in  any  quantity. 

*  "  Vorlesungen  ii  Pharmacologie,"  Bd  II,  1885  S.  356  et  seq. 
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When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  eftect  of  alcohol  on 
temperature  we  find  very  much  the  same  state  of  affairs.  The 
popular  idea  is  that  alcohol  heats  the  blood,  and  that  it  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  Careful  experiments,  carried  on 
by  numerous  observers,  have  shown,  however,  that  this  is  an 
error  capable  of  disproof  by  anyone  who  can  use  a  thermometer. 
Dr.  Pembrey  (Schilfer's  "  Text  Book  of  Physiology,"  p.  820)  points 
out  that  alcohol  acts  like  chloroform,  ether,  opium,  nicotine,  and 
certain  other  substances  in  causing  a  distinct  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  He  says  alcohol  seems  to  act  in  two 
ways.  It  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  production  of  heat  in 
the  tissues,  but  greatly  increases  the  loss  of  heat  by  causing  the 
cutaneous  vessels  to  dilate,  stimulating  the  sweat  glands,  and 
quickening  the  circulation.  The  normal  reaction  to  cold, 
namely  increased  production  of  heat  and  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  is  partly  paralysed  by  large  doses  of  alcohol, 
with  the  result  that  drunkards  exposed  to  cold  quickly  freeze  to 
death.  Even  small  quantities  of  alcohol  appear  to  bring  about 
a  definite  lowering  of  the  temperature — about  half  a  degree — 
whilst  poisonous  doses  act  in  an  extremely  marked  manner  in 
this  direction.  This  action  in  lowering  the  temperature  at  one 
time  led  even  physicians  to  assume  that  they  had  in  alcohol  a 
therapeutic  agent  that  should  prove  of  value  in  bringing  down 
the  temperature  in  any  febrile  conditions  and  large  quantities 
were  sometimes  given  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fever.  Dr. 
Rolleston,  writing  in  Clifford  Allbutt's  "System  of  Medicine" 
insists,  however,  that  this  antipyretic  action  is  slight  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  such  drugs  as  kairin,  quinine,  or  antipyrin, 
and  in  order  to  produce  any  therapeutic  effect  in  fevers,  toxic 
doses  would  be  required,  and,  he  very  significantly  adds,  that 
'•in  men  and  in  lower  animals  accustomed  to  alcohol  the  tem- 
perature is  little,  if  at  all,  depressed  by  its  administration." 

Some  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  when  I  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Edinburgh,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  number  of 
experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Aitken  (these 
experiments,  I  afterwards  noted,  were  performed  quite  indepen- 
dently by  the  late  Dr.  George  Harley  and  I  believe  also  by 
others)  in  which  he  showed  that  alcohol  has  a  special  affinity  for 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  that  when 
this  combination  has  been  brought  about,  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  which  have  the  function  of  helping  in  the  aeration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  appear  not  only  to  take  up  less  oxygen 
but  also  to  part  less  readily  with  that  which  they  do  absorb. 
The  red  blood  corpuscles  in  fact  are  hampered  in  two  functions. 
They  absorb  less — and  that  which  they  do  absorb  is  less  ;  they 
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cannot  carry  on  their  useful  work  properly  and  the  normal  tissue 
changes  usually  carried  out  in  the  body  are  interfered  with. 

Again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  alcohol  is  given 
the  heart  beats  with  greater  power,  more  rapidly,  and  usually 
less  regularly  ;  the  circulation  becomes  more  rapid  and  the 
blood,  passing  quickly  through  the  tissue,  parts  with  less  of  its 
oxygen  to  them.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  full  work  is, 
under  these  conditions,  not  being  obtained  from  the  blood.  This 
more  vigorous  activity,  however,  lasts  only  for  a  short  period 
and  is  followed  by  a  phase  of  reaction  in  which  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  heart  beat  fall  even  below  the  point  they  were 
working  at  when  the  dose  of  alcohol  was  given,  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  work  done  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  is  no  greater 
than  if  the  stimulant  had  not  been  given  at  all ;  whilst  owing  to 
the  increased  demand  that  was  made  on  the  wall  of  the  heart 
during  the  period  of  increased  activity,  the  heart  itself  is  in  a 
distinctly  worse  condition  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
increased  strain  not  been  put  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  alcohol  and  the  tissues  are  now  badly  oxygenated 
because  the  blood  is  not  changed  sufficiently  frequently. 

One  writer,  Dr.  Rolleston,  puts  the  metabolism  question  in 
a  nutshell.  Summarising  Parke's  experiments  he  says  :  "  The 
experience  gained  from  long  marches  of  troops  is  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  tends  to  diminish  the  total  amount  of  work  done.  It 
may  enable  a  man  to  spurt  but  not  to  stay — it  is  dissipative 
rather  than  conservative  of  energy." 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  it 
has  been  found  that  owing  to  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  it, 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  becomes  increased  in  thickness 
and  the  heart  becomes  larger — it  is  said  to  be  hypertrophied. 
This  in  the  case  of  disease  is  a  purely  compensatory  condition 
and  helps  to  keep  the  patient  alive ;  but  the  greater  the 
hypertrophy  the  less  margin  of  reserve  remains  at  the  disposal 
of  the  patient,  and  there  comes  a  time  at  which  the  whole  of  this 
reserve  is  used  up,  compensation  can  no  longer  take  place,  and 
the  heart  fails.  Alcohol  owing  to  its  action  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  the  heart,  to  drive  the 
altered  blood  through  the  altered  vessels  appears  to  bring  about 
hypertrophy  of  this  organ.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in 
alcoholic  hypertrophy  the  conditions  are  much  less  favourable 
than  in  ordinary  hypertrophy.  In  almost  all  cases  where  the 
hypertrophy  appears  to  be  due  to  alcohol  alone,  there  is  an 
increase  not  merely  in  the  actual  muscular  tissue  but  also  in  the 
amount  of  fibrous  or  supporting  tissue,  or  scaffolding,  between 
the  bundles  of  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  heart  wall,  so  that  the 
increase  of  the  muscular  tissue    is    much    more   apparent   than 
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real,  as  every  fibre  of  this  new  fibrous  tissue  or  scaffolding  means 
so  many  fibres  less  of  muscular  tissue  and  so  much  more  work 
for  the  muscles  to  do ;  they  have  to  pull  this  load  of  fibrous 
tissue  about  as  they  drive  the  blood  on  through  the  heart  and 
into  the  bloodvessels. 

That  alcohol  has  a  most  pronounced  effect  upon  the  heart 
beyond  this  chronic  irritation  I  have  had  ample  proof  in  two 
cases  of  acute  alcoholism  both  of  which  occurred  in  young  and 
otherwise  healthy  women  whose  hearts  I  have  examined.  In 
one  there  was  a  condition  of  acute  inflammation.  '  The  patient 
died  from  heart  failure,  and  on  coming  to  examine  the  heart 
muscle  microscopically  I  found  it  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation 
with  all  the  characteristic  changes  in  and  around  the  bloodvessels 
and  in  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart.  In  the  second  the  process 
was  not  so  acute,  but  here,  too,  I  found  evidence  of  inflammation 
between  the  fibres,  increased  formation  of  young  connective 
tissue,  the  muscle  fibres  themselves  being  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  fatty  degeneration.  These  otherwise  fairly  healthy  patients 
are  of  course  comparatively  rarely  met  with  and  are  of  especial 
value  as  demonstrating  the  serious  organic  changes  that  may  be 
produced  in  the  heart  by  large  doses  of  alcohol  which  unlike  the 
small  quantity  above  mentioned  we  are  told  at  once  diminish 
both  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beats. 

That  "  drunkenness"  is  injurious  no  one  in  his  senses  could 
now  be  found  to  doubt,  but  going  beyond  this,  Dr.  Gower, 
writing  on  chronic  alcoholism,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  says  "  that  various  morbid  states  of  the 
nervous  system  are  solely  induced  by  habitual  alcoholic  excess. 
These  differ  from  the  acute  disturbance  in  that  they  are  often 
induced  by  habitual  excess  which  never  attains  the  degree 
necessary  to  cause  actual  drunkenness."  (Some  people  would 
not  call  this  excess.)  These  morbid  states  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Gower — mental  disorders,  multiple  neuritis,  muscular 
disturbances,  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes, 
may  all  be  produced,  if  not  by  alcohol  alone,  certainly  by  alcohol 
acting  as  a  predisposing  cause,  though  such  conditions  as  chronic 
dementia  might  be  actually  produced  by  alcohol.  It  is  certainly 
the  experience  of  most  of  the  doctors  in  our  lunatic  asylums  that 
alcoholism  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  of  the 
various  diseases  for  the  treatment  of  which  patients  are  consigned 
to  their  care. 

But  the  nervous  system  is  not  the  only  system  or  organ 
affected.  The  liver  (in  the  popular  mind  the  shrunken  liver,  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  was  usually  associated)  may  also  be  so 
far  altered  by  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  that  it  becomes  fatty 
or  like  the  foie  gras  of  a  Strasburg  goose,  a  condition  produced  in 
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these  birds  by  exposing  them  to  well-known  abnormal  conditions. 
Dr.  Payne  and  Professor  Delepine  both  insist  very  strongly  on 
the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  rapid  fatty  degeneration 
and  infiltration  of  the  liver.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  gin- 
drinker's  liver,  and  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
at  one  time  entered  as  diseases  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  are  now 
treated  by  the  Registrar  General  as  being  returned  as  cases  of 
alcoholism,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  placed  under  their 
proper  heading,  and  will  be  far  more  useful  for  purposes  of 
comparison  in  the  future.  How  important  it  is  that  many  of 
these  cases — of  cirrhosis  say— should  be  entered  as  cases  of 
alcoholism,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Collective 
Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  found 
that  of  67  cases  of  cirrhosis,  60  per  cent,  occurred  in  hard 
drinkers,  30  per  cent,  in  free  drinkers,  and  10  per  cent,  in  "  fairly 
temperate  "  people. 

Leaving  the  kidneys  out  of  account,  though  here,  too, 
degenerative  changes  appear  to  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  great  quantities  of  alcohol  have  been  taken  during 
life,  we  may  pass  to  the  alcoholic  blood  vessels  in  which,  as  in  the 
alcoholic  heart,  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue  and  a  corresponding  diminution  or 
hampering  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  tissue,  this  often  being 
followed  by  fatty  and  calcareous  changes.  These  changes  alone, 
but  especially  when  associated  with  the  degenerative  or 
hypertrophic  changes  in  the  heart,  liver  or  kidney,  may  be  said 
to  account  for  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  people  who,  had 
they  avoided  alcohol,  migh  have  lived  longer  and  eventually 
succumbed  to  a  more  natural  process  of  decay  or  to  some  other 
of  the  diseases  associated  with  the  latter  years  of  life. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  actual  production  of  disease, 
alcohol  appears  to  interfere  very  materially  with  the  acquisition 
by  the  tissues  of  specific  immunity  against  certain  infective 
diseases,  whilst  it  would  appear  that  it  goes  even  beyond  this  and 
in  some  cases  even  destroys  any  immunity  that  has  already  been 
acquired  by  healthy  tissues.  Dr.  Delearde's  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  patients  vaccinated  against  rabies,  tetanus 
and  anthrax  demonstrate  that  alcohol  plays  a  most  important, 
though  varying  part,  in  preventing  or  destroying  the  immunity 
that  under  normal  conditions  may  be  acquired  against  these 
three  diseases.  Again,  from  its  power  of  repelling  the  leucocytes, 
the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
policemen  and  scavengers  of  the  blood,  and  so  helping  to  drive 
them  away  from  pus-forming  organisms  that  may  make  their  way 
into  the  body  ;  and  also  through  the  interference  of  this  alcohol 
with  the  nutrition  of  these  leucocytes  and  of  the  other  cells  of  the 
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body,  festering  wounds  and  suppuration  may  be  demonstrated  to 
occur  more  frequently,  both  clinically  and  experimentally,  in 
patients  who  are  taking  alcohol  than  in  those  who  are  not 
subjected  to  its  action.  Experiments  on  these  points  have  been 
carried  out  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium  and  in  America, 
and  no  doubt  also  in  the  laboratories  of  other  countries,  but  the 
results  recorded  always  appear  to  be  the  same. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  micro-organisms  or  bacteria 
appear  to  produce  disease  through  the  agency  of  toxic  substances 
which  they  manufacture  from  the  cells  and  fluids  of  the  bodies 
in  which  they  are  growing.  These  poisons  act  so  regularly  and 
in  such  definity  fashion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  measure  the 
amount  of  any  one  of  them  that  will  prove  fatal  to  a  man  or  an 
animal.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  you  determine  the  lethal  dose 
— that  is  the  exact  quantity  that  will  kill  an  animal,  any  smaller 
quantity  being  insufficient  by  itself  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
the  animal — the  injection  of  a  fraction  of  this  dose  is  sufficient  to 
kill  an  animal  that  has  been  alcoholised,  that  is  although  the 
fraction  of  poison  or  toxin  by  itself  is  insufficient,  working  in 
conjunction  with  alcohol  it  is  able  to  do  its  deadly  work. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  though 
small  quantities  may  be  used  up  in  health  of  which,  however, 
many  very  reliable  workers  are  by  no  means  convinced — even 
these  small  quantities  must  exert  a  most  deleterious  action  in 
what  might  otherwise  be  looked  upon  as  mild  forms  of  disease  ? 
If  we  have  to  run  all  these  risks  and  if  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
that  can  be  taken  by  perfectly  healthy  people  and  people  not 
specially  susceptible  to  its  action  is  so  small,  I  again  ask,  "  Is 
the  game  worth  the  candle  "  ? 

Dr.  Ridge  will  show  us  that  alcohol  even  in  very  dilute 
solution  exerts  a  most  deleterious  action  on  the  protoplasm  of 
plants  and  of  frog  spawn,  preventing  development,  retarding 
growth  and  interfering  with  function  ;  the  younger  the  tissues, 
the  more  highly  developed  the  tissues  and  the  greater  is  the 
effect  of  the  alcohol  upon  them.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regard  to  children.  Those  who  have  studied  the  development 
of  the  brain  will  tell  us  that  that  organ  has  not  reached  maturity 
until  the  age  of  25,  and  it  may  be  later  ;  so  that  up  to  that  age 
everyone  would  be  wiser  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcohol. 
After  that  age  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  healthy  man,  and  it  may 
do  him  a  considerable  amount  of  harm,  whilst  in  later  life,  during 
the  period  of  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  the  stimulus  given  by 
alcohol  is  ever  accompanied  by  that  element  of  danger  that 
attends  the  use  of  any  substance  that  may  accelerate  the 
degenerative  processes  characteristic  of  the  later  periods  of  life. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  wish  to  read  good 
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temperance  lectures  need  only  study  the  chapters  in  the  various 
medical  text  books  dealing  with  the  degenerative  changes  that 
occur  in  the  human  body.  There  you  will  find  food  for  much 
reflection.  My  own  special  reasons  for  being  a  total  abstainer 
are  neither  utilitarian  nor  scientific,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
from  both  these  points  of  view  I  am  the  gainer  to  an  extent  that 
more  than  compensates  me  for  any  physical  gratification  that  I 
could  ever  derive  from  the  use  of  the  rarest  forms  of  alcohol  used 
as  beverages.  We  wish  others  to  go  with  us  in  this  matter. 
We  can  only  attain  this  end  by  convincing  them  of  the  strength 
of  our  position. 

For  one  aspect  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  nervous  system  we  are  indebted,  to  a  very  large 
extent  to  continental  workers,  though  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  Dr.  Ridge,  and  others  were  amongst  the  first  to 
make  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  side  of  the  question, 
and  more  recently  Professor  Horsley  in  his  Lees  Raper  Address 
has  summarised  what  is  at  present  known  on  the  action  of 
alcohol  in  interfering  with  the  more  delicate  mental  and  co- 
ordinating processes.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  objected  that 
these  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  people  who  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  alcohol. 
Is  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ?  Was  Kriipelin  an  abstainer 
before  he  commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  physiological 
and  psychological  action  of  alcohol  ?  That  he  should  have 
strong  views  of  the  alcohol  question  after  he  had  obtained  his 
experimental  results,  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  but  that  his 
results  should  be  questioned  and  his  theories  scouted  on  this 
ground  is  certainly  unscientific.  From  a  careful  consideration  of 
fragments  of  his  admirable  work  and  methods,  I  feel  I  am  fully 
justified  in  accepting  what  he  has  recorded.  He  has  placed  the 
study  of  nerve  reactions  and  mental  processes  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  I  anticipate  that  in  the  very  near  future  most  interesting 
investigations  will  be  continued  along  the  lines  he  has  so  carefully 
laid  down.  We  see  that  it  is  not  merely  a  lengthening  of  the 
time  reaction  that  is  produced  by  alcohol,  it  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  false  reactions.  Where  the  quantities 
of  alcohol  are  comparatively  large,  the  increase  in  length  may 
become  a  marked  feature  ;  but  with  smaller  quantities  evidence 
of  impaired  co-ordination  is  far  more  certainly  and  earlier 
obtained  by  irregularity  of  reaction  than  by  mere  increase  in 
length  of  the  time  reaction. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  considering  whether  it 
would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  repeat  the  experiments  of 
Krapelin,  Ridge,  and  others,  under  conditions  which  might  be 
accepted  even  by  the  most  sceptical. 
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I  broached  the  matter  to  a  distinguished  psychologist  and  a 
non-abstainer  who  has  suggested  that  he  should  control  and 
criticise  any  experiments  carried  on.  I  hope  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  a  couple  of  young  medical  men — one  an  abstainer, 
the  other  not,  and  I  think  that,  by  combining  forces  in  this 
fashion,  we  may  be  able  to  approach  dispassionately,  or  at  any 
rate  without  any  special  bias,  some  of  the  questions  that  are  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  that  physiologists  are  now  going  into  this  question  very 
carefully,  and  that  such  a  statement  as  that  made  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  physiologists.  Professor  Schafer,  in 
his  last  book  on  Physiology,  a  text  book  in  which  nothing  but 
the  most  carefully  considered  statements  have  been  published, 
we  find  the  following  : — "  It  cannot,  in  fact,  be  doubted  that  any 
small  production  of  energy  resulting  from  its  oxidation  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  deleterious  influences  as  a  drug  upon 
the  tissue  elements,  and  especially  upon  those  of  the  nervous 
system.'' 

Even  those  pharmacologists  (that  is  those  skilled  in 
determining  the  action  of  drugs),  who  believe  that  alcohol  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  used  beneficially  to  bring  about 
certain  reactions  in  diseased  patients,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
are  of  opinion  that  the  physiological  dose  of  alcohol  may  be 
taken  with  impunity  by  the  healthy  individual,  and  may  even  be 
utilized  by  such  healthy  individual  as  fuel  with  which  the  body 
may  be  fed,  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  to  the  effect  that  not 
only  is  alcohol  not  always  useful,  but  that  it  may  be  actually 
injurious.  Indeed  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  those  who  have 
been  in  tropical  regions,  whatever  doubt  they  may  have  as  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  temperate  and  arctic  climes,  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  injurious  effects  when  used  in  hot  climates  or  in 
hot  weather,  under  which  conditions  they  say  that  it  interferes 
with  tissue  change  already  insufficient  for  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  the  functions  of  the  body ;  whilst  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  arctic  regions,  whilst 
allowing  that  it  may  be  useful  in  equatorial  and  temperate  zones, 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  its  use  is  contra-indicated  in  cold 
regions  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  store  up  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  heat  of  the  body  and  where  the  loss  of  heat  that 
follows  the  use  of  even  small  doses  of  alcohol  is  always  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  individual.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  and 
suggestive  position  for  those  in  temperate  regions  to  take  up  that 
alcohol  cools  in  summer  and  warms  in  winter  in  our  "  temperate  " 
latitudes,  whilst  in  the  arctic  regions  and  the  torrid  zone  it  has 
the  opposite  effects.     For  instance  Lane,  Notter,  and  Firth,  in 
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their  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hygiene  "  published  in  1896,  p. 
390,  state  "  It  seems  quite  certain  also  that  not  only  is  heat  less 
well  borne  but  that  heartstroke  is  predisposed  to  "  when  spirits 
or  beverages  containing  much  alcohol  are  used  ;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  quoted  by  Dr.  O'Gorman,  said  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  held  in  London  in  1891,  "that  a  young 
man  who  goes  out  to  India  or  any  other  tropical  country  and 
neither  smoked  nor  drank  was  doubly  armed  against  the  climate 
and  all  other  evils."  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  Nansen's 
observations  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
certainly  confirms  the  opinion  of  previous  explorers,  and  his 
bond  fides  in  this  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  took  no 
alcohol  with  him  on  his  last  great  expedition  except  such  as  was 
to  be  used  for  burning  in  spirit  lamps. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  only  drinking  to  excess 
that  can  do  any  damage  to  the  human  constitution  and  that 
moderate  drinking,  that  is  the  drinking  of  a  physiological 
quantity  of  alcohol,  can  do  no  harm  at  all.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact  that  although  this  physiological  limit  is  exceedingly 
low  there  still  remains  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
medical  observers  as  to  the  exact  quantity  that  may  be  taken 
with  impunity  or  may  be  utilised  by  the  body.  Some  authorities 
give  i^  ounces  per  diem  of  absolute  alcohol  freely  diluted  as  the 
maximum  physiological  limit  at  one  ounce,  whilst  others  again 
place  it  at  half  this  quantity.  One  thing  we  may  notice  and  that 
is  that  the  dose  is  gradually  diminishing  in  quantity  and  where 
doctors  differ  we  are  certainly  justified  in  taking  the  smallest 
quantity  as  the  one  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  for  people  to  go, 
whilst  we  are  assured  that  even  this  modicum  in  specially 
susceptible  individuals  may  be  avoided  with  advantage. 

May  we  not,  as  individuals  endowed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  common  sense,  not  ask  ourselves,  is  the  game  worth  the 
candle  ?  Whenever  alcohol  is  used  it  appears  to  compel  us  to 
use  up  some  reserve  or  other,  to  draw  on  our  margin  of  health 
and  on  the  store  of  energy  laid  up  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
body.  We  may  be  able  to  meet  the  drafts  so  made  for  a  long 
time  and  in  healthy  individuals  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  balance  at  the  bank  of  health  and  strength  is  not  completely 
depleted  ;  but  in  disease  and  under  extra  exertion  there  may 
come  a  time,  and  this  frequently  happens,  when,  if  this  balance 
has  been  drawn  on  at  all  freely  it  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  extra 
demands,  and  the  patient  succumbs  because  his  reserve  already 
too  low  is  not  equal  to  such  demands  made  upon  it. 
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THE   MEDICAL  ABSTINENCE    MOVEMENT 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge. 

THE  subject  which  has  been  given  me  is  a  difficult  one  for 
the  reason  that  its  scope  is  so  large  that  one  cannot  possibly- 
deal  with  it  fully  in  the  short  limits  of  this  paper. 

The  medical  profession  have  undoubtedly  had  a  very 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  drinking  customs  of  the  world,  on  the 
one  side  in  promoting  them  and  on  the  other  in  opposing  them. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove  this  if  anyone  demurred.  But  I 
have  to  deal  specially  with  the  part  played  by  medical  men  in 
promoting  total  abstinence. 

One  may  go  back  to  the  great  apostle  of  medicine,  Hippocrates 
the  father  of  physic,  who  some  400  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  enunciated  the  famous  proposition,  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then  "ApLOTov  /acv  uSwe — "  water  is  best."  This  was  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  distilled  spirits,  nothing  but  fermented  liquors, 
to  which  drugs  were  sometimes  added  to  increase  their  intoxi- 
cating effect. 

The  discovery  of  distillation  and  the  manufacture  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century, 
marks  an  epoch  more  detrimental  to  the  human  race  than  even 
the  discovery  of"  villainous  gunpowder,"  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time.  The  search  for  the  elixir  of  life  brought  forth  the 
elixir  of  death.  But  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  spirits  came 
into  common  use.  Paracelsus,  who  though  more  of  a  quack  than 
a  medical  man  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  in 
the  middle  ages,  undoubtedly  did  much  to  establish  the  popu- 
larity of  the  new  medicine  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  In  our  own  country  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  use  of  spirits  spread  as  an  epidemic,  and  there 
were  medical  men,  such  as  Dr.  Bayard,  who  raised  a  warning 
voice,  not  only  against  spirits,  but  against  the  use  of  ales,  which 
he  described  as  "  unwholesome  and  dangerous  liquors,"  and  said 
that  "  until  it  be  made  criminal  to  vend  such  thick  and  unwhole- 
some liquors,  the  people  may  drink  on  and  die  on." 

The  eighteenth  century,  had  also  a  few  medical  witnesses  to 
the  truth  but  they  were  few  and  far  between.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Cheyne  of  Bath  denounced  moderate  drinking  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  while  at  its  close  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  of 
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Philadelphia  wrote  on  the  "  efifects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  human 
mind,"  and  declared  against  them.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the 
celebrated  father  of  the  more  celebrated  son,  was  a  practical 
abstainer,  and  strongly  inveighed  against  the  use  of  wine.  Dr. 
Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  made  experiments  on  dogs,  and  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  moderate  drinking. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  we  enter  on  a  period  in  which 
a  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  medical  profession  on 
the  question  of  alcohol  as  in  so  many  other  respects.  Whereas 
at  its  commencement  medical  abstainers  could  be  numbered  by 
tens  they  now  amount  to  many  hundreds.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  name  all  the  medical  men  who  in  this  century  have  been 
consistent  abstainers.  There  are  just  a  few  who  stand  out 
prominently  by  reason  of  their  activity  in  this  or  special  renown 
in  other  spheres.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  was  one  who 
for  many  years  was  a  stalwart,  not  only  abstaining  from  drink  as 
a  beverage  but  not  using  it  as  a  medicine.  In  those  days  [circa 
1830)  he  had  to  bear  the  penalty  of  being  singular,  even  though 
he  was  singularly  right. 

Another  pioneer  of  this  century  deserves  special  recognition, 
namely,  Dr.  R.  B,  Grindrod,  the  author  of  the  prize  essay, 
"  Bacchus,"  who  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  spread  of  the  truth 
about  alcohol  by  pen  and  lecture,  and  who  has  passed  to  his 
great  reward. 

Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  who 
drew  up  the  first  great  medical  declaration  of  1839.  This 
declaration  is  of  such  importance  as  a  statement  of  truth  and  as 
a  revelation  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  men  of  the  highest 
medical  and  surgical  eminence  that  it  must  be  recorded  in  full. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

"  An  opinion  handed  down  from  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and 
imbibed  by  Englishmen  from  their  youth,  has  become  very  general, 
that  the  habitual  use  of  some  portion  of  alcoholic  drink,  as  of  wine, 
beer,  or  spirit,  is  beneficial  to  health,  and  even  necessary  for  those 
subjected  to  habitual  labour. 

"Anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  when  properly  examined,  must  satisfy  every  mind  well 
informed  in  medical  science  that  the  above  opinion  is  altogether 
erroneous. 

"  Man  in  ordinary  health,  like  other  animals,  requires  not  any 
such  stimulants,  and  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  habitual  employment 
of  any  quantity  of  them,  large  or  small  ;  nor  will  their  use  during  his 
life-time  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  labour.  In  whatever 
quantity  they  are  employed  they  will  rather  tend  to  diminish  it. 

"  When  he  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  debility  from  illness  or  other 
causes,  a  temporary  use  of  them,  as  of  other  stimulant  medicines,  may 
be  desirable  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  raised  to  his  natural  standard  of 
health,  a  continuance  of  their  use  can  do  no  good  to  him,  even  in  the 
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most  moderate  quantities,  while  large  quantities  (yet  such  as  by  many 
persons  are  thought  moderate),  do,  sooner  or  later,  prove  injurious  to 
the  human  constitution,  without  any  exceptions. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  above  statement  is  substantially 
correct." 

This  important  document  was  signed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  F.R.S. ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the 
Queen;  Sir  James  Clarke;  Barnsby  Cooper,  F.R.S. ;  Dr.  D. 
Davis,  Physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  Sir  John  Eyre,  M.D. ; 
Dr.  R.  Ferguson;  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  J.  Hope, 
F.R.S.;  C.  A.  Key;  Dr.  R.  Lee,  F.R.S.;  Herbert  Mayo, 
F.R.S.;  Iv.  Partridge,  F.R.S.;  Richard  Quain,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  London  University  ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  ;  R.  Travers, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen;  Drs.  Andrew 
and  Alexander  Ure,  and  in  all  by  78  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  London  and  the  provinces,  most  of  them  men  of 
distinction  and  authority  in  the  profession. 

This  was  followed  in  1847  by  another  great  declaration, 
promoted  by  Mr.  John  Dunlop,  which  was  signed  by  more 
than  2,000  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  declaration  was  as 
follows  :  — 

"We.  the  undersigned,  are  ot  opinion: — 

"  I.  That  a  very  large  portion  of  human  misery,  including 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  or 
fermented  liquors  as  beverages. 

"  2.  That  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with  total 
abstinence  from,  all  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  the  form  of 
ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  etc.,  etc. 

"3.  That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may  with  perfect 
safety  discontinue  them  entirely,  either  at  once  or  gradually  after  a 
short  time. 

"4.  That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors 
and  beverages  of  all  sorts  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the 
prosperity,  the  morality  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.'' 

Among  the  signatures  to  this  valuable  document  were  those 
of  Dr.  Addison,  Senior  Physician  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  Dr.  NicoU 
Arnott,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  and  Author  of  the  "Elements 
of  Physics";  Dr.  B.  D. ^ Babington,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  A.  Billing, 
F.R.S. ;  John  Bostock,  F.R.S. ;  Dr.  R.  Bright,  F.R.S.,  Physician 
to  the  Queen;  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  W.  Burnett,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Physician  General  to  the  Navy;  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
F.R.S.;  Sir  J.  Clark,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  Copeland,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  "  ;  Dr.  A.  Farr, 
F.R.S.;  Dr.  Robert  Fergusson,  Physician  to  the  Queen;  Sir 
J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  W.  A.  Guy,  M.D.,  Professor  at  King's 
College  ;  Sir  H.  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  Queen  ; 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Physician  to  the  Queen;  Sir  J.  McGrigor, 
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Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department;  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians;  Dr.  J.  Pereira,  F.R.S.  ;  Dr.  W.  Prout,  F.R.S. ;  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow ;  Dr.  A.  Combe;  Dr.  P.  Compton,  F.R.S.; 
and  many"  others  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  eminence  with  the 
foregoing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among  these  signatures  is  that  of  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  whose  clear  and  overwhelmingly  convincing 
prize  essay  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence,"  placed  the  cause  on  a  solid  foundation  of  fact  and 
science,  and  is  of  everlasting  value. 

Another  noble  name  which  must  not  be  omitted  from  this 
period,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  that  of  Professor 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
when  convinced  and  declared  unequivocaly  for  total  abstin- 
ence. His  book,  "  Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power,"  did  immense 
service. 

Soon  after  this  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  of  London,  came  over 
to  the  minority  and  did  yeoman  service  to  the  Temperance  cause 
by  his  public  advocacy  at  a  time  when  medical  men,  as  a  rule, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  in  the  sixties  a  new 
practice  had  been  advocated  by  Doctor  Todd,  a  London  phy- 
sician, with  disastrous  results.  He  gave  alcohol  in  enormous 
quantities  to  patients  suffering  from  many  different  diseases,  with 
the  idea  of  supporting  their  strength.  The  result  was  a  great 
wave  of  alcoholism,  and  when  the  patients  recovered  the  credit 
was  chiefly  given  to  the  alcohol,  and  what  had  been  so  successful 
as  a  restorative  was  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  maintain 
the  strength.  Too  often,  alas,  the  patient  was  cured  to  become 
a  victim  to  the  drink-craze.  Medical  men,  moreover,  took  to 
recommending  alcoholic  liquors  as  they  had  never  done  before, 
until  at  last  the  scandal  was  so  great  that  a  third  declaration, 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert 
Rae,  was  felt  to  be  most  necessary,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate  prescription  of  large 
quantities  of 'alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  for  their  patients  has 
given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits, 
the  undersigned,  while  unable  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  of  several  cases  of  disease,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  no 
medical  practitioner  should  prescribe  it  without  the  sense  of  grave 
responsibility.  They  believe  that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form,  should  be 
prescribed  with  as  much  care  as  any  powerful  drug,  and  that  the 
directions  for  its  use  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  sanction  for  excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use 
when  the  occasion  is  past. 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  many  people  immensely  exaggerate 
the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  since  no  class  of  men  see 
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so  much  of  its  ill  effects,  and  possess  such  power  to  restrain  its  abuse, 
as  members  of  their  own  profession,  they  hold  that  every  Medical 
practitioner  is  bound  to  exert  his  utmost  influence  to  inculcate  habits 
of  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 

"  Being  also  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  amount  of  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes  of  this  country  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  destroying,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  those  classes,  and  neutralising,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  great  industrial  prosperity  which  Providence  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  this  nation,  the  undersigned  would  gladly 
support  any  wise  legislation  which  would  tend  to  restrict  within  proper 
limits  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  gladly  introduce  habits  of 
Temperance." 

This  was  signed  by  Dr.  Geo.  Burrows,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Mr.  Geo.  Busk,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  nearly  300  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  day. 

A  very  notable  event  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1874-5. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  as  he  then  was,  who  had 
established  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  researches  on  amyl- 
nitrite  and  other  important  subjects,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
Cantor  Lectures  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  chose  Alcohol  as 
his  subject,  and  investigated  its  action  Avith  that  thoroughness 
which  always  characterized  him.  Coming  to  his  subject  with 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  alcohol  both  by  custom  and  habit  he 
was  convinced  by  the  evidence  which  confronted  him  in  rich 
abundance  that  the  use  of  alcohol  was  detrimental  to  health. 
He  had  not  only  the  candour  to  state  his  conclusions  with  perfect 
plainness,  but  the  courage  to  practise  what  he  preached.  Dr. 
Richardson's  conversion  to  total  abstinence  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  day.  It  did  immense  service  to  the  cause.  Men 
of  light  and  leading  listened  to  him  who  had  previously  regarded 
total  abstinence  with  contempt.  There  were  very  few  new  facts, 
but  men  spoke  as  if  total  abstinence  had  been  just  discovered  or 
was  now  shown  to  be  very  reasonable  for  the  first  time. 

The  British  Medical  Temperance  Association  was  founded 
in  1876,  by  a  few  medical  men  who  had  been  abstainers  for  many 
years.  After  three  years  Dr.  Richardson  was  elected  President, 
and  the  number  of  members  rapidly  increased  through  his 
influence.  Men  such  as  Dr.  McCulloch  of  Dumfries,  Professor 
McKendrick  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Carter  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Maclagan 
of  Berwick,  Professors  Miller  and  Simpson  of  Edinburgh, 
Professors  McDowel  Cosgrave  and  Sinclair  in  Ireland,  Surgeon- 
General  Francis,  A.  Pearce  Gould,  and  many  others,  with  the 
highest  professional  degrees,  joined  its  ranks  from  time  to  time, 
and  none  is  more  distinguished  than  the  successor  of  Sir 
Benjamin     Richardson,     Professor     Sims     Woodhead,     whose 
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scientific  eminence  is  universally  acknowledged.  Fresh  converts 
have  been  yearly  added  to  its  roll,  which  have  every  year  more 
than  made  up  for  losses  by  death  and  resignations,  so  that  it 
numbers  now  486  members,  and  515  medical  students. 

The  growth  of  this  Asssociation,  with  its  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Branches,  is  proof  positive  of  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  total  abstinence  among  medical  men  and  women  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Not  only  are  there  more 
abstainers,  but  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  men  who  admit 
the  advantages  of  total  abstinence.  Some  of  these  have  been 
men  of  eminence,  like  the  late  SirW.  W.  Gull,  Sir  James  Clarke, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  have  known  and  declared  what  was 
best  but  have  not  done  it.  Others,  like  the  veteran  abstainer. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  have  been  content  with  practising  total 
abstinence,  but  have  not  declared  themselves  openly  by  joining 
a  total  abstinence  society. 

But  while  there  is  abundance  of  testimony  as  to  the 
possibility  and  advantage  of  total  abstinence  from  various 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  men  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  who  are 
constantly  speaking  against  it,  especially  in  private,  and  recom- 
mending alcoholic  liquors  not  simply  in  great  emergencies,  but 
in  all  kinds  of  cases  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse. 

While  some  professors,  as  we  have  seen,  are  sound  in  their 
teaching  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of 
hospital  teachers  either  ignore  it  or  speak  against  it,  especially  in 
London.  This  is  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  largest 
asylums  and  workhouse  infirmaries  are  altogether  or  almost 
teetotal,  while  the  drink  bill  of  most  of  the  hospitals  has 
diminished  by  about  one  half  during  the  last  forty  years.  Such 
a  revolution  in  practice  is  a  telling  rebuke  of  the  brazen  advocacy 
of  alcohol  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Todd,  and  may  well  give 
pause  to  those  who  so  foolishly  maintain  the  necessity  for  alcohol 
as  at  present  administered. 

Among  the  efforts  made  to  influence  the  rr.edical  profession 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence  a  very  notable  and  valuable  one  has 
been  the  series  of  Temperance  Breakfasts  given  since  i86g  by 
the  National  Temperance  League  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  They  have  held  also  important 
medical  conferences,  large  medical  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
for  twenty-two  years  they  issued  the  quarterly  Medical  Temperance 
Journal,  which  was  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  and  only 
discontinued  when  the  British  Medical  Temperance  Association 
issued  the  monthly  Medical  Pioneer,  which  after  five  years  was 
itself  superseded  two  and-a-half  years  ago  by  the  Medical 
Temperance  Review. 
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The  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is  not 
included  in  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
omission  not  to  mention  the  establishment  and  constant  growth 
of  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century,  a  hospital  which  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  waste 
and  even  the  injury  of  which  the  common  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  is  capable.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  two 
great  institutions  I  have  mentioned  have  been  the  parent  of 
others  in  other  countries.  The  British  Medical  Temperance 
Association  has  been  followed  by  the  American  Medical 
Temperance  Association,  and  more  recently  by  the  Association 
of  German-speaking  Medical  Abstainers.  The  Temperance 
Hospital  has  had  its  imitations  in  America  and  Australia. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  the  present  position  of  the 
Medical  Abstinence  movement  as  being  one  of  healthy  progress 
in  the  face  of  very  great  obstacles  and  both  public  and  secret 
opposition.  No  such  progress  would  have  been  possible  had  it 
not  had  truth  and  humanity  on  its  side,  but  if  the  constant  flow 
of  misery,  vice,  disease  and  death  which  it  is  the  function  of 
alcohol  to  produce,  and  the  glory  of  the  medical  profession  to 
reduce,  is  to  be  effectually  arrested,  then  the  numbers  of  men 
who  preach  total  abstinence  and  practise  what  they  preach  must 
be  increased  twenty-fold.  Oh  that  the  medical  profession  would 
realize  their  power  to  effect  this  blessed  change  and  their 
consequent  duty  to  produce  it ! 
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ABSTINENCE    AS    A    FACTOR     IN 
PROMOTING     HEALTH    AND    LONGEVITY. 

By  Edward  Wood,  J. P. 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Temperance  movement,  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  advocates  of  total  abstinence  had  to 
encounter  was  the  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  intoxicating 
drink  of  some  kind  was  necessary  to  a  healthy  existence, 
and  to  enable  a  man  to  live  his  full  period  of  years.  An  effort 
was  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  as  early  as  1839,  when 
seventy-nine  medical  practitioners  declared  that  such  an  opinion 
was  "altogether  erroneous."  Seven  years  later  signatures  were 
obtained  to  the  following 

Declaration. 

"  I.  That  a  very  large  portion  of  human  misery,  including 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of 
alcoholic  or  fermented  liquors  as  beverages. 

"  2.  That  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with  total 
abstinence  from  all  such  intoxicating  beverages, 
whether  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine, 
beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  etc.,  etc. 

"3.  That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may,  with 
perfect  safety,  discontinue  them  entirely,  either  at 
once,  or  gradually  after  a  short  time. 

"4.  That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors  and  intoxicating  beverages  of  all  sorts  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the  prosperity,  the 
morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

When  T:he  World's  Temperance  Convention  was  held  in 
London  in  August,  1846,  300  medical  men  had  signed  this 
declaration,  and  ultimately  more  than  2,000  signatures  were 
obtained  to  it.  From  that  time  onward  the  number  of  medical 
practitioners  dissenting  from  the  traditional  fallacy  has  continued 
to  increase,  and  amongst  them  have  been,  and  are,  included 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession.  This  grow- 
ing conviction  in  medical  circles  is  fully  confirmed  by  such 
statistics  as  are  available. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  most  recent  experience  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites,  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  bringing  the 
figures  down  to  the  end  of  1899,  the  average  number  of  days 
sickness  per  member  annually  has  been  :  Amongst  the  Foresters, 
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who  are  mostly  non-abstainers,  nearly  12%^  days,  and  amongst 
the  Rechabites  and  Sons  of  Temperance,  who  are  all  abstainers, 
less  than  eight  days. 

The  sickness   experience  of  these  societies  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  is  given  below,  and  is  expressed  in  days  : — 


Foresters, 

Rechabites 
(Approximate). 

Sons  of 
Temperance. 

1895 

12-52 

8-09 

8-87 

1896 

II71 

7-06 

7-67 

1897 

12-31 

7-89 

7-59 

1898 

I2-6o 

8-36 

7-55 

1899 

1275 

— 

7-50 

The  Rechabite  figures  are  given  as  approximate  only,  but 
may  be  accepted  as  substantially  correct.  The  figures  for  1899 
are  not  included,  as  the  annual  report  for  that  year  is  only  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Further  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  abstinence  is 
supplied  by  the  experience  of  those  life  offices  which  have 
separate  sections  for  abstaining  insurers,  the  results  being  really 
remarkable. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  life  offices  in 
the  country,  has  had  an  extended  experience,  from  which  I  am 
able  to  give  the  following  particulars  : — 


TEMPERANCE  SECTION. 

GENERAL  SECTION. 

Expected 
Claims. 

Actual 
Claims. 

Percen- 
tage. 

Expected 
Claims. 

Actual 
Claims. 

Percen- 
tage. 

1866-70  (5  years) 
1871-75  (5  years) 
1876-80  (5  years) 
1881-85  (5  years) 
1886-90  (5  years) 
1891-95  (5  years) 
1896-99  (4  years) 

549 
723 
933 
1,179 
1,472 
1,686 
1,506 

411 

511 

651 

83s 

1,015 

1,203 

1,098 

74-9 
70-7 
69-8 
70-8 
68-9 

71-4 
72-9 

1,008 
1,268 

1,485 
1,670 

1,846 

1,958 

1,634 

944 
1,330 

1,480 
1,530 
1,750 
1,953 

1,482 

937 
104-9 

997 
91-6 

94-8 
997 
907 

Total  . .    34  years 

8,048 

5,724 

7I-I 

10,869 

10,469 

96-3 

It  will,  thus  be  seen  that  in  a  period  of  thirty-four  years 
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10,869  claims  were  expected  in  the  General  Section.  The 
actual  claims  were  10,469,  or  96-3  per  cent.  In  the  Temperance 
Section  during  the  same  period,  on  the  same  actuarial  basis,  the 
expected  claims  were  8,048.  The  actual  claims  were  only  5,724, 
or  71-1  per  cent. 

The  Sceptre  Life  Association,  whose  insurers  are  mostly 
members  of  Christian  Churches,  and  therefore,  presumably, 
very  good  lives  in  both  Sections,  has  had  the  following 
experience  :  — 


TEMPERANCE    SECTION. 

GENERAL    SECTION. 

Expected 
Claims. 

Actual 
Claims. 

Per- 
centage. 

Expected 
Claims . 

Actual 
Claims. 

Per- 
centage. 

1884-88  (5  years) 

1889-93  (5  years) 

1894-98  (5  years) 

1899     (i  year) 

195 

312 

419 

94 

IIO 
184 
228 

47 

56-41 
58-97 
54-42 
50-00 

466 

564 
628 
140 

368 

466 

498 

86 

79-00 
82-62 
79-30 
61-43 

Total  ..16  years 

1,020 

569 

5578 

1,798 

1,418 

78-87 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  striking  difference  in  the 
rates  of  mortality  between  the  ordinary  and  the  abstaining  insurer 
is  apparent  in  the  experience  of  both  of  these  offices,  and  may 
be  roundly  stated  as  being  more  than  one-fourth  less  in  the 
Temperance  than  in  the  General  Section. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  neither  Mr.  Hardy,  the  actuary 
to  the  Temperance  Provident,  nor  Mr.  Manly,  the  actuary  to 
the  Sceptre,  is  an  abstainer.  Both  of  them  are  eminent  in  their 
profession,  Mr.  Manly  being  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

The  Scottish  Temperance,  the  Abstainers'  and  General,  the 
British  Empire  Mutual,  the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
the  Imperial,  and  the  Victoria  Mutual,  also  have  separate 
sections,  and  while  the  results  vary  somewhat,  they  are  all  in 
the  same  direction,  proving  that  abstinence  conduces  to 
longevity. 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  the  effect  this  accumulated 
experience  is  producing  is  supplied  by  the  issue  of  a  circular  by 
the  Sun  Life  Office,  announcing  that  in  future  total  abstainers  of 
two  years'  standing  will  be  allowed  an  immediate  reduction  of 
5  per  cent,  from  their  premiums  on  all  whole  life  policies,  and 
q}/^  per  cent,  on  endowment  policies  when  the  premiums  are 
payable  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years 
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In  this  it  is  following  the  example  of  a  number  of  other 
offices,  including  those  insuring  against  accidents,  some  of  which 
offer  even  higher  advantages  to  abstainers. 

Mr.  Neison,  a  non-abstaining  actuary  of  wide  experience, 
publishes  a  table  showing  the  expectation  of  life  at  given  ages 
among  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  and  Rechabites,  the  results  being 
largely  in  favour  of  the  Rechabites  ;  but  as  the  table  is  based 
upon  returns  obtained  at  different  periods,  the  figures  for  the 
Oddfellows  being  for  the  years  1866-70,  those  for  the  Foresters 
for  the  years  1871-1875,  and  those  for  the  Rechabites  for  the 
years  1878-1887,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  same 
value  as  results  obtained  from  an  experience  of  the  different 
groups  in  the  same  societies,  with  similar  tests,  and  for  the 
same  periods.  I  have  therefore  restricted  myself  to  data  so 
obtained,  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  brought 
down  to  the  most  recent  date.  I  would  have  been  glad  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  results  in  a  similar  manner  with  regard 
to  sickness. 

As  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  interesting  for  me  to  give  some  information 
as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  among  publicans  and  their 
servants. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  those  engaged 
in  it  are  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  some  insurance 
offices  refuse  to  insure  publicans  on  any  terms,  while  other 
offices  charge  much  higher  rates  for  such  risks.  For  instance, 
the  Prudential,  which  has  a  larger  experience  than  any  other 
insurance  office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  charges  £1  per  cent, 
above  the  tabular  rates  for  insuring  publicans,  having  gradually 
increased  it  to  that  amount  as  the  result  of  a  most  unfavourable 
experience  of  such  lives.  The  amplest  justification  for  this 
action  is  forthcoming,  as  the  followingf  facts  will  show. 

Some  valuable  statistics  were  collected  by  the  Associated 
Scottish  Life  Offices  a  few  years  ago.  In  July,  1890,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  a  report  was  submitted,  suggesting  methods  by 
which  the  required  information  could  be  obtained.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  investigation  proceeded.  So  generally  was 
it  taken  up  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  office,  whose  practice 
had  been  to  decline  insurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  retailing 
liquor,  all  the  offices  contributed  their  experience.  The  investi- 
gation covered  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  from  the  ist 
January,  1854,  to  31st  December,  1890,  and  was  confined  to 
assurances  effected  between  those  dates. 

In  July,  i8g6,  the  committee  reported,  and  the  following 
are    the    results    arrived    at,    the    various    classes,    except    the 
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miscellaneous,  being  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  their  rates 
of  mortality  exceeded  those  expected  under  the  H™  Table  : — 


"d 

§ 

Died. 

Annual  Mortality  per 

MALE    LIVES. 

> 

3 

L 

P.!2 

cent. 

Lh 

1) 

,,^ 

■d 

. 

13 

V 

0 

>~i 

&-- 

■a 

"s 

c 

0 

S 
a. 

a  0 

3 

u 

0. 

0. 

fc 

X 

> 

< 

^ 

< 

X 

■p 

1.  Beerseller  . . 

2.  Publicans  . . 

3.  Innkeepers 

63 

1761 

462 
15009 

7-3 
8-5 

17 
430 

7-33 
23537 

3-68 
2-86 

1-59 
1-56 

2-09 

1-30 

941 

10757 

II-4 

306 

198-44 

2-84 

1-84 

I -00 

4.  Hotel  Keepers 

5.  Wine     and     Spirit 

979 

8033 

8-2 

204 

125-34 

2-54 

1-56 

•98 

Merchants,  Eng. 
6.  Licensed    Grocers, 

149 

1578 

10  6 

40 

25-17 

2-53 

1-59 

-94 

Ireland     . . 

255 

2019 

7-9 

46 

29-13 

2-28 

1-44 

■84 

7.  Licensed    Grocers, 

Scotland  . . 

713 

5915 

S-3 

102 

74-93 

1-72 

1-26 

-46 

8.  Wine      Merchants, 

Scotland  . . 

130 

1362 

10-5 

23 

17-80 

1-69 

1-31 

-38 

9.  Grocers,  Ireland.. 

502 

5723 

II-4 

96 

90-95 

1-68 

1-59 

.09 

10.  Grocers,  Scotland 

2077 

20771 

lO-O 

^50 

258-66 

I -20 

1-25 

—•05 

II.  Wine     Merchants, 

England  . . 

140 

1496 

107 

23 

24-33 

1-54 

1-63 

—.09 

12.  Travellers  in 

Liquor  Trades    . . 

133 

862 

.6-5 

7 

10-19 

■81 

i-i8 

—37 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total  Male  Lives 

FEMALE  LIVES. 

575 

5228 

9-1 

80 

71-36 

1-53 

1-37 

•16 

8418 

79215 

9-4 

1624 

I16900 

2-05 

1-47 

0-58 

I.  Hotel  Keepers 

154 

1309 

8-5 

35 

25-52 

2-67 

1-95 

•72 

2.  Innkeepers 

131 

I410 

io"8 

42 

35-80 

2-98 

2-54 

■44 

3.  Wives    of     Liquor 

Sellers 

141 

1234 

8-8 

21 

18-02 

1-70 

I  46 

.24 

4.  Publicans  . . 

116 

1035 

8-9 

18 

20-60 

1-74 

1-99 

—-25 

5.  Grocers 
Total  Female  Lives  . . 

92 

868 

9-4 

16 

18-61 

1-84 

2-14 

—•30 

634 

5856 

9-2 

132 

II8-55 

2-25 

2-02 

-23 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  disclosed  by  these  figures 
is  the  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  among 
grocers  and  licensed  grocers.  In  Scotland,  while  the  grocers' 
death-rate  was  12-0  per  thousand,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
expectancy,  that  of  the  licensed  grocers  was  17*2,  or  36  per 
cent,  above  the  expectancy. 

In  Ireland  the  death-rate  among  grocers  was  i6-8,  or  6  per 
cent,  above  the  expectancy  ;  and  that  among  licensed  grocers 
22-8,  or  58  per  cent,  above  what  was  expected. 
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These  are  figures  that  might,  with  advantage,  be  carefully 
considered  by  those  grocers  who  contemplate  making  application 
for  licences,  supplying,  as  they  do,  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
highly  dangerous  character  of  the  drink  trade. 

They  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are 
brought, into  the  closest  contact  with  the  drink  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  it.  The  licensed  grocers  in  Scotland  die  more 
rapidly  than  the  grocers  who  confine  themselves,  to  their 
legitimate  business  ;  but  the  mortality  among  licensed  grocers 


TABL 

E     I. 

Comparative  Mortality  ticuRE. 

Calcu- 

OCCUPATION. 

lated  on 

(Calculated  on  Two  Age  Groups 

Four  Age 

(Modified  Mortality  Figure). 

Groups. 

1890 — 92. 

1890-92 

1880—82 

i86o,'6i,'7i 

All  Males            

1,000 

1,000 

942 

960 

Occupied  Males 

953 

947 

910 

— 

Clergyman,  Priest,  Minister  . . 

533 

547 

524 

665 

Carman,  Carrier,  etc.  . . 

1,284 

1,247 

1,201 

— 

Gardener,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman   . . 

553 

568 

564 

642 

Fisherman 

845 

843 

752 

786 

Maltster  . . 

884    • 

865 

781 

754 

Brewer     . . 

1,427 

1,407 

1,282 

1.552 

Innkeeper,    Publican  ;     Spirit,   Wine 

Beer,  Dealer   . . 

1,642 

1,676 

1.435 

1,444 

Inn,  Hotel  Servant 

1.725 

1,630 

2,078 

1,771 

Innkeeper,  Servant,  etc. 

1.659 

1,665 

1.525 

1,490 

Grocer,  etc. 

664 

664 

726 

744 

'■^Shopkeepers 

859 

856 

827 

— 

Carpenter,  Joiner 

783 

779 

772 

831 

Coal    Miners    (taken   as   representing 

Coal  Miners  in  1881) 

■ 

935 

898 

839 

*  These   include    Publisher,    Bookseller,    S 

tationer,    Chemist,    Tobacconist,    Milkseller, 

Cheesemonger,     Fishmonger,     Poulterer,    Frui 

terer,    Greengrocer,    Grocer,     Draper,    Coal 

Merchant,  and  Ironmonger. 

in  Ireland  is  still  higher,  owing  doubtless  to  the  circumstance 
that  their  mode  of  carrying  on  business  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
that  of  the  publican,  the  restrictions  on  the  licensed  grocer  in 
Ireland  being  less  severe  than  those  operating  in  Scotland. 
But  the  dire  malignity  of  the  liquor  traffic  still  more  fully 
discloses  itself  in  its  dealings  with  those  who  are  wholly 
engaged  in  it,  such  as  the  beer-seller,  publican,  and  innkeeper. 
To  them  it  is  a  veritable  death-trap,  from  which,  when  they  once 
enter,   there   is  but  little   hope  of  escape.     The  glitter  of  gold 
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fascinates  them,  and  paralyses  them  when  they  wish  to  get  out 
of  the  business,  as  many  of  them  do  ;  they  stay  on,  and  statistics 
show  that  they  die  as  rapidly  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  plague-stricken 
city. 

Further  evidence  of  the  devastating  effects  of  the  drink  trade 
is  supplied  by  the  supplement  to  the  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in 
England,  part  2.  This  report  is  so  important  that  every  Tem- 
perance worker  in   the   country  ought  to  have  a  copy.     It  was 

TABLE     II. 


OCCUPATION. 

Mean  Annual 

Death  Rate  per  1,000  Living. 

Age  25—45. 

Age  45—65. 

1890—     1880— 

i860, 

1890— 

1880— 

ib6o, 

92.           82. 

'61,  '71. 

92. 

82. 

'61,   '71. 

All  Males 

9-99  1  I0-I6 

11-27 

28-30 

25-27 

23-9S 

,  Occupied  Males  . . 

9-52 

971 

— 

26-69 

24-63 

— 

Clergymen,  Priest,  Minister 

472 

4-64 

5 '96 

16-86 

i5"93 

17-31 

Carmen,  Carrier,  etc. 

12-38 

12-52 

— 

35'44 

33-00 

Gardener,    Nurseryman,    Seeds- 

man 

5-28 

5-52 

674 

16-81 

16-19 

17-54 

Fisherman . . 

975 

8-^2 

11-26 

21-34 

19-74 

15-84 

Maltster 

7-64 

7-28 

7-04 

26-36 

23-11 

22-26 

Brewer 

i4*55 

13-90 

19-26 

38S9 

34-25 

36-86 

Innkeeper,     Publican  ;      Spirit, 

Wine,  Beer  Dealer 

19-81 

18-02 

i8-oi 

41-65 

3V68 

34-14 

Inn,  Hotel  Servant 

19-12 

22-63 

21-91 

40-78 

55-30 

42  19 

Innkeeper,  Servant,  etc. . . 

19-58 

I9'22 

18-80 

41-55 

35-63 

34-78 

Grocer,  etc. 

6-70 

8-00 

9-49 

18-66 

19-16 

17-15 

^Shopkeepers 

870 

9-04 

— 

23-97 

21-90 

— 

Carpenter,  Joiner 

7*44 

777 

9'44 

22-67 

21-74 

21-36 

Coal  Miners  .(taken  as  represent- 

ing Coal  Miners  in  1881) 

777 

7-64 

— 

27-69 

25-ir        — 

*  These  include   Publisher,    Bookseller,    Stationer,   Ch 

emist,    Tobacconi 

St,     Milkseller. 

Cheesemonger,     Fishmonger,    Poulterer,     Fruiterer,    Gree 

igrocer,     Grocer, 

Draper,    Coal 

Merchant,  and  Ironmonger. 

written  by  Dr.  Tathani,  the  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the 
Registrar-General's  office,  and  is  a  most  powerful  indictment  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

I  give  extracts  from  three  tables  embodied  in  this  report. 
The  first  assumes  a  sufficient  number  of  males  of  all  grades  from 
amongst  whom  i,ooo  will  die  annually,  and  then,  starting  with 
the  same  number  engaged  in  a  given  trade,  shows  how  many  die 
in   the   same    period.      The   second   shows    the  death-rate  per 
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thousand  of  persons  engaged  in  different  trades.  These  two 
tables  bring  out  the  same  facts,  but  show  in  different  ways  the 
rates  of  mortality  prevailing  in  various  occupations.  The  third 
takes  lOO  as  the  standard  of  deaths  from  some  of  the  principal 
causes,  and  shows  the  number  of  publicans  and  those  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic  who  die  from  the  same  causes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  persons  to  start  with  is  the  same 
in  each  case. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  deaths  among  occupied  males 
are  less  numerous  than  among  the  whole  of  the  male  population. 
The  former  should  be  the  standard  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  census  year  is  included  in  each 
group  of  years,  when  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  trades,  was  available. 

With  regard  to  the  first  (page  158)  and  second  (page  159) 
Tables,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  greater  accessibility 
there  is  to  the  drink,  the  higher  is  the  rate  of  mortality. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  gardener  working  in  the  open-air,  and 
not  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  public-house  :  his  rate  of 
mortality  varies  at  different  ages  from  5-28  to  iyS4  per  1,000 
per  annum  ;  whereas  the  carman  and  carrier,  also  engaged  in 
the  open-air,  but  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  public-house, 
has  a  death-rate  varying  from   i2"38  to  35'34  per  1,000. 

It  would  be  useless  to  urge  that  the  higher  death-rate  in  his 
case  is  the  result  of  greater  exposure  to  changes  ot  weather, 
because  in  the  same  Table  the  fisherman  shows  the  comparatively 
low  death-rate  of  from  8-32  to  21-34.  His  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric changes  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  carman  and 
carrier,  but  his  temptations  to  drink  are  fewer,  and  his  mortality 
correspondingly  lower. 

Another  comparison  which  naturally  arises  out  of  these  two 
Tables  is  between  the  publican  and  the  shopkeeper.  While  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  publicans  and  their  servants  varies 
from  i8-oi  to  55'3o,  the  death-rate  amongst  grocers  varies  from 
670  to  19"  16,  and  amongst  shopkeepers  generally,  including  11 
kinds  of  shopkeepers,  it  varies  from  870  to  2ygj.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Tathara  : — 

"  The  mortality  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors  still  continues  to  be  enormous.  Up 
to  the  age  of  25  years  brewers  experience  little  more 
than  the  average  mortality,  but  after  that  age  the  baneful 
influence  of  their  employment  rapidly  becomes  apparent. 
Their  mortality  throughout  the  main  working  period  of 
life  exceeds  that  of  occupied  males  by  about  50  per  cent. 
At  all  ages  after  the  twentieth  year  publicans  are  subject 
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to  a  death-rate  which  is  much  higher  than  the  average 

among  occupied  males,  while  at  the  age  groups  25  to 

35  and  35  to  45  years  the  rates  are  just   double  the 

average.     The  comparative  mortality  figure  of  brewers 

is  1,427  ;  that  of  publicans  is  1,838  in  London,  1,948  in 

industrial  districts,  and  1,348  in  agricultural  districts,  as 

against  953,  the  standard  figure  for  occupied  males." 

So  eloquent  are  these  facts  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for  me 

to  say  that  they  are  not  produced  by  the  Temperance  advocate, 

but  by  the  official  statistician  of  the  Government. 


TABLE 

IIL 

"n 

Publican  (Innkeeper,  Se 

rvant). 

S 

a 

g 

T3 

~m 

CAUSES   OF   DEATH. 

•0 

X 

M      . 

c 

"S  -2 

3  f 

'5. 

J2 

PQ 

-0  V 

0 

S  .y 

*-   u 

g 

<5 

0-a 

T3 
0 

3    oi 

"S'S 

■5^ 

►3 

|o 

All  causes   . . 

100 

93 

150 

174 

193 

204 

141 

Alcoholism 

100 

108 

315 

723 

977 

715 

531 

Rheumatic  Fever . . 

100 

129 

186 

229 

243 

314 

114 

Gout 

100 

150 

500 

600 

550 

500 

750 

Phthisis 

100 

74 

148 

168 

242 

170 

124 

Diabetes 

100 

86 

243 

271 

343 

300 

114 

Diseases  of  the  Liver 

100 

144 

219 

644 

378 

804 

626 

Diseases   of    the   Urinary 

System    . . 

100 

73 

190 

210 

224 

207 

222 

Suicide 

100 

57 

121 

207 

243 

193 

150 

With  regard  to  the  third  Table  I  cannot  do  better  than  again 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Tatham,  which  constitute,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  one  of  the  strongest  condemnations  of  the 
liquor  traffic  ever  penned.     These  are  his  words  : 

"  Taking,  for  example,  publicans  without  distinction  of 
locality,  the  Table  shows  that  they  die  7  times  as  fast 
as  do  occupied  males  from  alcoholism,  6h  times  as  fast 
from  diseases  of  the  liver,  6  times  as  fast  from  gout, 
and  more  than  double  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  urinary 
system,  from  rheumatic  fever,  from  diabetes,  and  from 
suicide. 

"  Among  publicans  in  London,  the  case  is,  in  some  respects, 
worse.  Their  mortality  from  all  causes  is  nearly  double 
that  of  all  occupied  males  taken  as  a  standard.  They 
die  nearly  10  times  as  fast  from  alcoholism,  3f  times  as 
fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  and   more  than  twice  as 
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fast  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  from 
suicide.  Among  London  publicans  the  mortaUty  from 
phthisis,  from  rheumatic  fever,  and  from  suicide  is  2j 
times,  that  from  diabetes  is  3^  times,  and  that  from  gout 
is  5-^  times  as  great  as  it  is  among  occupied  males.  The 
excess  of  mortality  in  these  several  cases  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  as  the  result  of  occupation  solely. 
Some  part  of  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  locality  ;  for  the 
mortality  of  occupied  males  in  London  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  occupied  males  generally. 
'  "In  the  industrial  districts  publicans  die  from  all  causes 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  do  occupied  males  generally. 
From  alcoholism  they  die  7  times  as  fast,  from  diseases 
of  the  liver  8  times  as  fast,  and  from  diseases  of  the 
urinary  system  twice  as  fast.  From  phthisis,  and  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  systems,  their  mortality  ranges  from  I'j  times 
to  2^  times  the  average.  From  suicide  it  is  nearly 
double  the  average,  and  from  rheumatic  fever,  diabetes, 
and  gout,  the  excess  is  proportionally  even  greater.  As 
in  the  case  of  London  publicans,  the  excessive  mortality 
among  publicans  in  the  industrial  districts  must  be 
considered  as  in  some  part  due  to  local  conditions. 

"  In  the  agricultural  districts  publicans  die  from  all  causes 
faster  by  rather  more  than  one-third  part  than  do 
occupied  males  generally.  From  alcoholism  their 
mortality  is  more  than  5  times,  from  liver  diseases  more 
than  six  times,  from  gout  more  than  7  times,  and  from 
urinary  diseases  more  than  double  the  standard 
mortality  from  these  causes  respectively ;  from  suicide 
their  mortality  is  twice  as  high  again  as  it  is  among 
occupied  males  in  the  aggregate. 

"  These  figures,  however,  considerably  understate  the 
mortality  specially  incidental  to  publicans  in  the 
agricultural  districts ;  for  the  influence  of  locality  is 
greatly  in  their  favour,  as  is  shown  by  the  low 
mortality  of  occupied  males  generally  in  these  parts  of 
the  country." 

It  thus  becomes  clear,  that  whether  the  death-rate  is  high  or 
low  in  the  locality  in  which  publicans  live,  the  peculiarly  dangerous 
character  of  their  business  asserts  itself,  by  "  slaughtering  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  wholesale." 

Apart  from  all  the  moral  and  social  evils  incidental  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  a  careful  fexamination  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this 
necessarily  short  paper  raises  the  question  whether  a  State  is 
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justified  in  maintaining  a  system  which  injures  the  health  and 
shortens  the  lives  of  those  for  whose  convenience  it  is  supposed 
to  exist,  and  which  is  so  terribly  destructive  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  carrying  it  on  ?  To  such  a  question  only  one  answer 
ought  to  be  given,  and  that  an  unqualified  and  decided  negative. 


THE    INEBRIATE    ACTS    IN   RELATION    TO 

TEMPERANCE     ORGANIZATIONS    AND 
THE    SUPPRESSION    OF     DRUNKENNESS. 

By    R.  Welsh   Branthwaite,    M.D.,    H.M.    Inspector   under 
the  Inebriate  Acts,  Home  Office. 

IT  has  long  been  evident  that  the  typical  habitual  drunkard 
is  the  victim  of  an  influence  over  which  he  has  little  or 
no  control. 

This  influence  may  be  the  result  of  weakness  due  to 
a  transmitted  neurotic  tendency,  or  may  be  acquired  simply  as 
the  result  of  long  continued  vicious  indulgence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  there  are  two  characteristics  common  to  confirmed 
inebriates :  viz — inability  to  keep  away  from  drink,  and 
impossibility  of  drinking  liquors  containing  alcohol  without 
drinking  to  excess.  This  condition  is  due  to  a  morbid  desire  to 
obtain  the  sensations  produced  by  full  doses  of  alcohol  upon  the 
nervous  system.  The  more  often  it  is  experienced  the  stronger 
does  this  morbid  desire  become,  until  it  dominates  first  the  will, 
and  finally  the  power,  to  do  otherwise  than  drink. 

A  confirmed  drunkard  may  have  the  wish  to  conquer  his  weak- 
ness without  the  power  to  carry  it  into  efiect,  or  he  may  have  the 
power  but  unaccompanied  by  a  mental  condition  sufficiently 
acute  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  exercising  it.  In  either  case, 
if  drink  is  obtainable,  drink  will  be  obtamed  notwithstanding  the 
possible  results  of  continuance  (so  obvious  to  all  but  the  subject 
himself)  domestic  misery,  pauperism,  crime,  lunacy,  disease,  or 
death. 

To  drag  such  an  individual  from  the  habit  of  life  into  which 
he  has  fallen  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  argument,  moral  suasion,  and  religious  influences  are 
alike  of  no  avail  without  the  initial  application  of  physical 
interference  with  liberty  of  action 

In  view  of  this  necessity  for  physical  interference  certain 
principles  require  attention  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  : 
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(i)  Removal  of  a  drunkard  from  his  surroundings.  (2) 
Abstention  from  liquor  for  long  continued  periods,  and  (3) 
treatment  with  such  medicinal  and  general  therapeutic  remedies 
as  are  necessary  to  aid  recovery  of  impaired  function  and 
tissues.  Following  improvement  in  physical  health  will  come 
mental  improvement  and  general  receptivity  to  moral  and 
religious  influences.  All  these  principles  are  essential,  and  to 
nej^lect  one  of  them  jeopardises  the  ultimate  result.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  a  drunkard  from  his  surroundings, 
keep  him  (often  forcibly)  from  liquor,  for  long  continued  periods, 
and  maintain  continuous  medical  treatment  and  supervision, 
except  in  institutions  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and 
endowed  with  legal  power  to  detain. 

Recognition  of  the  foregoing  indications  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  drunkenness  resulted  in  the  first  attempt  at  legislation 
to  cope  with  their  requirements,  viz  : — The  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act  of  1879. 

This  measure  when  presented  as  a  Bill  to  Parliament 
contained  two  main  provisions,  one,  '■'■  roluntary'"  for  dealing  with 
cases  that  realize  their  condition  and  are  willing,  on  their  own 
initiative,  to  take  steps  towards  recovery ;  and  another 
"compulsory"  to  apply  to  that  larger  class  of  drinkers  who, 
whether  appreciating  their  condition  or  not,  refuse  to  be  placed 
out  of  reach  of  liquor,  or  to  take  advantage  of  any  means 
calculated  to  exercise  restraint  over  their  habits. 

Unfortunately  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  far 
reaching  measure,  and  so  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  when 
it  entered  the  Statute  Book  was  shorn  of  its  most  important 
feature — the  power  to  commit  an  inebriate  to  suitable  care  and 
control,  when  such  action  was  proved  necessary,  under  proper 
safeguards  against  abuse. 

The  Act  as  it  actually  became  law  authorised  the  establish- 
ment of  Retreats  ;  but  made  it  essential  that  a  person  must 
voluntarily  desire  to  enter  such  Retreat.  To  ensure  fulfilment  of 
this  condition,  the  Act  required  the  patients'  signature  to 
a  "Request  for  Reception,"  to  be  attested  by  Justices,  who, 
in  addition  to  witnessing  the  signature,  were  required  to  certify 
that  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  signing  appeared  to  understand 
fully  the  consequences  of  his  action. 

This  restriction — to  voluntary  cases  only — has  limited 
enormously  the  practical  value  of  the  Act.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  drinkers  realise  their  condition,  and,  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  who  do,  stolidly  refuse  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  voluntarily  submitting  to  restraint.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  majority  of  drunkards  are  untouched  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  are  allowed  to  bring  financial  ruin  upon  their  families, 
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and  general  misery  to  their  surroundings  without  any  force 
being  available  to  arrest  or  control  their  actions. 

A  second  important  deterent  of  the  beneficent  influence  of 
this  Act  has  undoubtedly  been  the  absence  of  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  destitute  cases.  Private 
individuals  have  for  some  time  considered  it  worth  their  while  to 
cater  for  the  wants  of  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  reception 
and  treatment.  But  amongst  all  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the 
day,  nobody  has  so  far  undertaken  to  provide  a  chance  of 
recovery  for  those  victims  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 
At  the  present  time,  some  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  there  is  literally  no  accommodation  anywhere  in  the 
kingdom  for  destitute  males,  and  very  little  for  females. 

What  a  field  of  good  work  is  here  to  hand,  work  too  in  which 
the  moderate  drinker  can  well  join  hands  with  the  teetotaler. 

The  treatment  of  drunkenness,  per  se,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  branch  of  "  Temperance "  advocacy  in  its  widest  sense. 
Moderate  drinkers  who  do  not  conscientiously  feel  it  their  duty 
to  personally  abstain,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  propagation  of  abstinence  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  many  of  them  would  willingly  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
inebriate  rescue  work,  if  the  advantages  that  arise  from  so  doing 
were  placed  before  them,  and  it  were  plainly  shown  that  it  is 
work  in  which  they  could  reasonably  join,  without  embracing 
total  abstinence  or  associating  themselves  in  its  advocacy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  ordinary  individuals  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  abstinence,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  course  to  be  advocated  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  lost 
control,  and  given  away  to  excess. 

Moreover  the  moderate  drinker  does  not,  in  any  way, 
stultify  his  conscientious  objection  to  personal  abstinence  by 
helping  such  a  one  towards  recovery.  For  financial  reasons 
every  available  interest  must  be  called  in ;  for  no  institution  will 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present  day  unless  it  cater  chiefly 
for  destitute  cases. 

The  very  nature  of  drunkenness  is  antagonistic  to  self 
support.  The  majority  of  subjects  do  not  even  come  under 
notice  until  they  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  are 
otherwise  in  misery  from  impecuniosity,  or  are  inflicting  such 
misery  upon  others.  Hundreds  of  cases  to-day  would  willingly 
submit  to  treatment  but  for  their  inability  to  find  the  means  for 
admission  to  an  institution.  A  good  industrial  Retreat  for 
destitute  cases,  supported  by  voluntary  aid  and  by  contribution 
from  local  authorities,  on  the  hospital  and  orphan  asylum  principle 
of  admission  by  letters  of  recommendation,  would  help  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  would  be  an  unlimited  power  for  good. 
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A  third  cause  of  limited  application  of  the  iVct  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  unreliable  character  of  some  institutions. 
Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  feature  about  voluntary  inebriate 
reform  work  is  the  number  of  "Homes"  scattered  throughout 
the  country  carrying  on  the  work  of  Retreats  and  exercising  the 
restraining  powers  permitted  therein  without  any  preliminary 
application  for  licence.  Consequently  they  are  conducted  with- 
out that  supervision  which  ought  to  be  coexistent  with  any 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Some  of  these 
"  Homes"  are  undoubtedly  excellent  institutions,  but  others  do 
not  bear  so  good  a  character.  It  is  impossible  for  a  patient 
seeking  admission,  or  for  his  friends,  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  without  some  guarantee  such  as  is  given  by 
licensing. 

These  are  the  main  influences  that  have  combined  to  restrict 
the  value  of  the  Act  of  1879.  There  are  many  other  points  of 
minor  importance  ;  but  these  would  soon  be  rectified  by  an 
extensive  application  of  the  Act. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  value  of  the  measure  has 
proved  inestimable  in  affording  opportunity  for  testing  the 
efficacy  of  treatment.  Many  patients,  within  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  are  associated  with  the  work,  have  been  raised  from 
physical  and  mental  degradation  to  a  condition  as  decent  members 
of  society. 

Progress  has  been  slow ;  but  Retreats  have  steadily 
increased  in  number,  and  the  same  steady  increase  has  been 
evident,  year  by  year,  in  the  number  of  cases  submitting 
themselves  to  treatment. 

We  have  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  later  legi'-lation. 
The  new  Act  of  i8g8  is  a  marked  advance.  It  acknowledges 
the  necessity  of  compulsion  as  applied  to  drunkards  who  are 
unable  or  are  unwilling  to  reform. 

It  is  true  that  this  compulsory  power  will  only  have  a 
limited  range,  being  capable  of  application  at  present  only  to 
such  cases  as  have,  by  repeated  public  exhibition  of  their  condi- 
tion, or  by  crime,  brought  themselves  within  reach  of  legal 
procedure.  Nevertheless  it  insinuates  the  principle  of  compulsory 
detention,  and  rightly  directs  its  aim  primarily  against  the  worst 
offenders. 

Observations  concerning  the  actual  working  details  of  this 
Act  are  as  yet  premature.  We  are  learning  by  experience,  and 
gradually  filling  in  the  blanks ;  but  many  points  still  remain  sub 
judice. 

Efforts  up  to  the  present  have  been  directed  more  towards 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  Reformatories  than  to  the 
reception   of   cases.       Development    depends  largely  upon    the 
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action  of  local  authorities,  who,  with  conflicting  interests,  are 
necessarily  slow  to  move. 

Two,  probably  three,  years  must  elapse  before  arrangements 
are  complete  for  universal  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  throughout  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  ample  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
local  bodies,  and  many  have  already  made  arrangements  for 
reception  of  cases  committed  from  their  district.  In  the  mean- 
time we  are  not  without  facilities  for  treatment  of  cases.  Owing 
mainly  to  the  initiative  of  philanthropic  and  religious  bodies, 
three  Reformatories  are  already  in  working  order,  and  140  inmates 
have  been  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  management  and  general  conduct  of  the  existing 
Reformatories  have  been  satisfactory.  Some  difficulties  have  of 
course  been  experienced  by  the  managers,  but  these  were  to  be 
expected  in  dealing  with  so  rough  a  class,  and  they  are  not  of  an 
insurmountable  nature.  On  the  whole  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Act  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  passing  of  it. 

We  have  here  briefly  the  position  existing  to-day  in  relation 
to  the  actual  working  of  the  Acts,  and  it  behoves  us  now,  as  a 
conference,  to  consider  seriously — 

(i)  Whether  it  is  the  duty  of  Temperance  organizations 
generally  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  treatment  of  drunken- 
ness per  se,  and  if  so, 

(2)  In  what  direction  such  energy  should  be  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
that  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Undoubtedly  the  old 
adage  retains  all  its  value  and  force  in  its  application  to 
Temperance  work.  But  why  not  sink  differences  of  opinion  and 
encourage  the  disciples  of  both  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the 
common  tjood  ? 

Fully  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  individuals  began 
to  band  themselves  together  to  contend  against  the  spread  of 
drunkenness,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  its  suppression,  while 
Temperance  Societies  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  in 
full  swing. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  inestimable  value  from  a  pre- 
ventive standpoint  of  the  energy  that  has  been  expended  on 
orthodox  Temperance  work,  with  its  ever-spreading  branches  of 
usefulness.  But,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  original  motive  of 
Temperance  work  was  the  suppression  of  drunkenness,  let  us 
consider  the  subject  broadly,  and  seek  to  discover  whether 
drunkenness  has  decreased,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  diminution  is 
proportionate  to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
steadily  increasing  influence  of  Temperance  organizations. 
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There  is,  unfortunately,  no  possibility  that  any  person, 
approaching  the  subject  with  an  open  mind,  and  studying  all 
available  indications,  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  other  than  one 
unfavourable  to  a  decrease  in  drunkenness.  If  there  be 
decrease  it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  efforts  that  have  been 
employed,  and  it  certainly  does  not  realize  the  hopes  of  the 
fathers  of  Temperance  reform.  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
non-success  ? 

A  physician  called  in  to  treat  a  case  of  ordinary  disease  has 
three  definite  duties  to  perform  :  (i)  Remove  the  cause,  (2)  treat 
the  disease,  and  (3)  prevent  infection  to  others.  Similarly,  as 
national  physicians  dealing  with  a  national  disease,  we  have  the 
same  three  indications  for  success,  and  to  ensure  that  success 
each  point  singly,  and  the  three  collectively,  should  receive  due 
prominence. 

The  work  of  "Temperance"  organisations  has  been  in  the 
past  too  exclusively  directed  to  removal  of  the  cause  and  most 
inadequate  attention  has  been  given  to  the  remaining  essentials  : 
(2)  treatment  of  the  conditon  itself,  and  (3)  prevention  of 
infection  to  others. 

"  No  drink,  no  drunkard,"  is  an  obvious  truism  :  but,  having 
in  view  the  steadily  increasing  liquor  consumption,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Universal  Abstinence  is  to  be  the 
Temperance  reformer's  sole  panacea  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness,  then  we  are  likely  to  have  drunkenness  with  us  for 
many  ages  to  come.  Maintain  the  principle  of  removal  assuredly, 
as  the  primary  influence,  and  to  this  end  continue  to  induce  all 
Avho  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  become  abstainers. 
Direct  attention  and  energy  towards  improvement  of  licensing 
and  support. all  influences  that  tend  to  reduce  temptation,  but,  in 
addition  and  concurrently,  pay  far  more  attention  to  drunkards 
themselves.  For  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  we  have  relied 
too  much  on  the  vague  possibility  of  ultimately  attaining  a  con- 
dition of  national  teetotalism,  and  we  have  almost  ignored  the 
far-reaching  result  seen  everywhere,  of  existing  drunkards  multi- 
plying their  kind  by  procreative  production,  and  (an  important 
point  this)  manufacturing  others  daily  by  unrestrained  precept 
and  example.  If,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  drunkards  in  the  kingdom  then  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  human  spots  of  infection,  each  exercising  a  baleful 
influence  over  susceptible  persons  in  its  vicinity. 

Truly  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  infection 
in  the  maintenance  of  drunkenness. 

Treatment  of  the  condition  entails  removal  of  a  drunkard 
from  his  surroundings  and  restraint  in  his  own  interest.  Pre- 
vention of  infection  also  means  segregation,  but  in  the  interests 
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of  others.  Power  exists  in  the  combined  Inebriate  Act,  if 
properly  applied,  to  do  much  more  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  every  possibility  of  extension  if  such  can  be 
proved  advisable. 

Temperance  reformers,  including  all  who  have  our  social 
welfare  at  heart  and  who  recognise  the  necessity  of  action,  be 
they  teetotalers  or  moderate  drinkers,  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  energetic  action  in  the  following  directions  : — 

First — Let  there  be  a  more  complete  application  of  the 
powers  already  in  our  possession  for  the  control  and 
treatment  of  drunkards,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
establishment  of  Retreats  for  destitute  cases. 

Secondly — Prove  the  necessity  of,  and  obtain,  more  extended 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  those  classes  who  are  at 
■present  untouched  by  existing  statutory  powers.  The 
Act  of  1879  provides  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  undergo  treatment.  The  Act  of  1898  gives 
power  of  committal  to  reformatories  of  certain  persons 
who  come  within  judicial  procedvu'e.  But  how  enormous 
is  the  number  of  drunkards  who  cannot  be  persuaded 
voluntarily  to  place  themselves  under  control,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  manage  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

Thirdly — Use  every  effort  to  induce  Local  Authorities  to 
take  advantage  of  the  powers  vested  in  them,  viz., 
(i)  To  establish  reformatories,  or  to  support  the  efforts 
of  philanthropic  bodies  acting  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  (2)  induce  them  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  Retreats  for  the  reception  of  destitute 
cases  voluntarily  seeking  admission. 

These  are  some  of  the  directions  where  additional  activity 
can  be  shown  with  a  certainty  of  reducing  the  evil,  to  the 
advantage  of  succeeding  generations. 

Proper  attention  to  drunkards  is  right  from  all  standpoints, 
Christian,  humanitarian,  philosophic,  and  economic.  Christian, 
because  it  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  follow  the  Great  Example 
always  before  us  of  love,  hope,  forbearance  and  succour. 
Humanitarian,  because  it  has  been  proved  that  a  fair  percentage 
of  cases  have  been,  and  can  be,  raised  by  proper  treatment  from 
mental  and  physical  degradation  to  a  condition  as  reasonable 
beings  and  decent  members  of  society.  Philosophic,  because  all 
efforts  hitherto  have  failed  to  appreciably  lessen  drunkenness, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ensure 
ultimate  success.  Economic,  because  drunkenness  renders  a  large 
proportion  of  our  population  worthless  as  wage  earning  units, 
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and  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  sober  section  of  the  community. 
It  causes  a  large  percentage  of  committed  crime,  and  it  further- 
more helps  to  till  our  asylums  with  lunatics,  and  our  poor-houses 
and  hospitals  with  the  victims  of  poverty  and  alcoholic  disease. 

If  it  is  proving  tedious  or  impossible  to  take  the  drink  from 
the  drunkard  let  us  change  our  tactics,  and,  in  addition  to  present 
ejfovts,  do  more  than  we  have  done  hitherto  to  take  the  drunkard 
from  the  drink. 


THE    SCIENTIFIC    STUDY    OF    INEBRIETY 
IN  AMERICA. 

By  T.  D.  Crothers,   M.D.,  Superintendent  Walnut  Lodge 

Hospital,  Ed.  "Journal  of  Inebriety,"  etc.,  etc.,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  U.S.A. 

DR.  RUSH,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  medical  authority 
to  urge  that  inebriates  were  diseased  and  should  be  treated 
in  specially  organized  asylums.  His  views  appeared  in  an 
essay  published  in  1809,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Body  and  Mind." 
In  1817,  Salvator,  of  Moscow,  published  a  book  on  "Alcohol: 
Its  Diseases  and  Treatment,"  in  which  he  advocated  asylums 
and  the  recognition  of  the  disease  theory  of  inebriety.  In  1830, 
Dr.  Todd,  Superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  in  an  address 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  urged  that  inebriety 
was  a  medical  topic  of  the  same  class  as  insanity,  and  that 
inebriates  should  be  treated  in  public  institutions.  In  1833, 
Dr.  Woodard,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  urged  the  same  views  in 
several  essays.  These  opinions  attracted  very  little  attention 
except  to  be  sneered  at  as  extreme  and  unreal  theories.  The 
first  inebriate  asylum  grew  out  of  the  great  Washington 
epidemic  of  1840.  This  Temperance  movement  for  the  pledging 
of  total  abstinence,  and  the  formation  of  societies  for  mutual 
help,  extended  all  over  the  country,  and  was  very  popular  for 
several  years.  In  Boston,  these  societies  opened  a  lodging-house 
to  give  temporary  help  to  those  who  had  relapsed.  This  finally 
became  an  organized  institution  in  1857,  and  although  treating 
the  inebriate  from  the  moral  side,  it  was  a  practical  asylum, 
giving  restraint  and  medical  care  when  necessary.  Later, 
a  resident  physician  was  employed,  and  in  1859  it  became  an 
incorporated  inebriate  asylum.  During  the  first  twenty-five 
years    of   its  history  it   was  a  practical    lodging-house    for    the 
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temporary  relief  of  inebriates.     Finally  it  was  gradually  merged 
into  a  scientific  institution  for  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
such  cases.     It  is  still  in  existence  at  Boston,  under  the  same 
name,  "  Washington  Home,"  and  receives  and  treats  from  four 
to  five  hundred  patients  a  year.     In  1853,  Dr.  J.  Edward  Turner, 
a  physician  of  Bath,  Maine,  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  New 
York   city  on  the  need  of    an  inebriate    asylum.      The  success 
of  his  effort  resulted  in  an  Act  of  Incorporation  passed  by  the 
legislature  of   the   State  of  New  York  in    1854,  giving  a  legal 
existence  to  the  "  United  States  Inebriate  Asylum."     This  was 
the  first  asylum  ever  formed,  having  for  its  distinct  purpose  the 
scientific  care  and  study  of  inebriates.     A  large  sum  of  money 
was  collected  and  a  board  of  trustees  appointed,  and  the  location 
fixed  at  Binghamton,    New  York.     In   1859,  ^^e  State   of  New 
York    changed   its   name  to   the    "  New   York    State    Inebriate 
Asylum,"  and  gave  ten   per  cent,  of  all  excise  money  to  build 
and  to  support  the  institution.      Buildings  were  erected,  and  the 
first   patients    were  received    in    1864.      This   was   the    pioneer 
asylum  of  the  world,  and  was  the  centre  of  most  intense  interest, 
both  political  and  scientific.      A  large  amount  of    money  was 
expended,    and     great     expectations     alternated     with     severe 
criticisms,    followed    its   career    until   it   was    finally   closed   in 
1879.     It  had  proved  the  wisdom  of   its  founder   and  showed 
that  inebriety  was  both  a  disease  and  curable,  and  its  failure  was 
largely  due  to  political  influences,  and   the  frequent  change  of 
officers  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  work,  and  could  not 
manage  it  along  independent   and  scientific  lines.     Its  founder 
commenced  action  against  the  State  of  New  York  to  restore  the 
institution    to    the    original    purpose,  but   died   before   this    was 
brought  to  a  trial.     This  institution  was  the  parent  of  all  other 
asylums,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.      A  dozen  or  more 
similar  asylums  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence.     In   1870   these  asylums 
were  so  numerous  that  their  managers  organized  a  society  called 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety. 
This  association  has  met  annually  for  thirty  years  to  study  the 
medical  treatment  and  cause  of  inebriety  and  the  new  methods 
of   asylum   management.     In    1876,  this  association    began   the 
publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  which  has  been  its  organ,  and 
which  has  aimed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  medical  literature  of 
this  subject.     It  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers, 
Superintendent  of  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Among    the    powerful    influences    which    created    new    interest 
in   the    Binghamton    asylum  was    a    paper    by    Dr.   Alexander 
Peddie,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  published  in  1858  on  the  "  Treat- 
ment of  Dipsomania."      This  paper  urged  that  dipsomania  be 
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recognized  as  insanity,  and  that  similar  treatment  be  given  to 
it.  This  was  widely  circulated  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time,  and  was  supported  by  many  eminent  men 
with  facts  and  clinical  histories  of  cases.  Dr.  Peddie  wrote 
anotner  paper  of  great  influence  in  i860  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Association,  which  gave  new  impetus  to  this  subject,  and 
was  widely  circulated  in  this  country.  In  187 1,  Dr.  Dalrymple, 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  came  over  to  this  country 
to  examine  the  plans  for  the  control  and  management  of 
inebriates  in  the  different  asylums.  The  next  year,  1872, 
a  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure 
of  Inebriety,  consisting  of  Drs.  Joseph  Parish  and  Daniel 
E.  Dodge,  gave  testimony  to  a  select  committee  on  the  Control 
and  Management  of  Habitual  Drunkards  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  evidence,  with  that  of  others,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  authoritative  in  the  early  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  has  been  very  widely  quoted  up  to  the  present  time.  Start- 
ing from  this  point,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  magnificent  work  began, 
first  in  founding  the  Dalrymple  Home,  then  in  organizing  the 
Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,  and  other  equally 
important  and  valuable  labours.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Peddie's 
papers,  and  the  asylum  at  Bmghamton  culminated  in  an  asylum 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  which  was  opened  in  1876  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  McCarty.  Other  asylums  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  grew  out  of  the  reports  of  the  Bmghamton  asylum  and 
followed  similar  lines  with  the  same  purpose  and  object.  Many 
of  the  asylums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  grew 
out  of  credulous  enthusiasm  of  its  founders  were  after 
a  time  suspended  or  changed  to  other  purposes.  Several  State 
institutions  were  projected,  some  of  which  are  suspended,  others 
are  still  in  existence,  but  all  had  to  go  through  the  process  of 
evolution  and  education  before  they  could  obtain  substantial 
growth.  At  different  times  during  the  past  twenty  years 
moralists  and  philanthropists  have  opened  asylums  only  to  find 
the  difficulties  so  much  greater  than  anticipated,  and  the  results 
so  much  harder  to  be  obtained,  that  the  work  was  finally 
abandoned.  Each  of  these  institutions  suffered  from  want  of 
legal  power  to  restrain  patients,  and  were  unfitted  for  the  work, 
and  wanting  in  the  necessary  skill  and  appliances.  The  "  Gold 
Cure  "  asylum  craze  at  one  time  had  over  a  hundred  different 
asylums  for  the  treatment  of  cases  by  specifics.  These  have 
nearly  all  disappeared,  but  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  has 
been  beneficial.  Experience  has  proved  that  no  specifics  exist 
for  the  cure  of  inebriety,  but  many  physical  remedies  are  helpful 
and  that  the  drink  craze  can  be  overcome,  at  least  temporarily, 
by  these  means.     Now  that  these  empiric  institutions  are  gone, 
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more  substantial  efforts  are  being  made  to  legally  control  and 
treat  persons  of  this  class.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  the 
largest  public  asylum  for  pauper  inebriates,  the  central  object  of 
which  is  legal  control,  restoration,  and  also  to  make  them 
self-supporting.  Cities  and  counties  have  organized  small 
asylums  along  these  lines  which  are  largely  experimental,  and 
looking  forward  towards  more  permanent  and  exact  work.  The 
private  asylums  are  the  most  prominent,  in  treating  inebriates 
of  the  classes  which  are  able  to  pay.  The  success  of  these 
institutions  is  increasing  every  year.  The  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety  has  continuously  urged  that 
inebriates  should  be  treated  in  the  early  stages,  and  that  laws  be 
passed  giving  power  to  control  patients,  forcing  them  into  institu- 
tions before  they  become  chronic  and  excessive  drinkers.  Where 
such  cases  can  be  treated  voluntarily  the  results  have  been  most 
gratifying,  and  this  work  has  been  widely  recognized  by  the 
profession.  Altogether  this  association  and  its  journal  has  been 
very  influential  m  shaping  public  opinion,  and  proving  the 
possibility  of  successfully  treating  the  inebriate,  also  the  danger 
from  alcohol. 

In  1871  an  association  of  physicians  belonging  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  formed  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  English  Medical  Temperance  Association.  This  Society  has 
held  yearly  meetings,  and  has  been  recognised  in  its  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  alcoholic  problem.  Many 
of  its  members  have  made  authoritative  studies  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  body,  prominent  among  which  are  Drs.  N.  S. 
Davis,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  and  others.  This  Association  does  not 
study  the  inebriate  or  his  malady,  but  simply  the  question  of 
alcohol  and  its  psychological  action  on  the  body  in  health  and  in 
disease.  The  literature  of  the  subject  of  inebriety  is  growing  to 
great  proportions  in  this  country.  Beginning  with  the  Journal  of 
Inebriety,  with  its  twenty-four  annual  volumes,  and  followed  by 
several  large  works,  prominent  of  which  are  Dr.Parrish's  "Disease 
of  Inebriety,"  Dr.Day's  "Methomania,"  Dr.  Wright's  "Inebriism," 
and  Dr.  Crothers'  "  Disease  of  Inebriety,"  and  numerous  smaller 
works  by  Drs.  Mason,  Clark,  Harris,  Willetts,  and  others,  and 
shading  ofi  into  innumerable  papers,  addresses,  sermons,  and 
journal  articles ;  it  comprises  a  vast  amount  of  facts  awaiting 
further  study  to  be  reduced  to  a  working  basis.  Inebriety  in 
America  approaches  more  nearly  insanity  than  in  other  countries. 
Nervous  diseases  are  more  prevalent,  the  intensity  of  life  is 
greater,  the  nerve  strains  and  drains  are  more  prominent,  hence 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  more  often  for  its  narcotic  effects.  The 
period  of  moderate  drinking  is  shorter,  and  disastrous  results 
follow  more  quickly,  hence  the  disease  is  far  more  prominent 
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than  elsewhere.  The  moderate  or  excessive  user  of  alcohol 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  medical  advice  and  care  earlier,  and 
is  more  inclined  to  favour  the  theory  of  disease  and  the  eflort  to 
cure  by  medical  means. 

There  are  over  fifty  asylums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where  inebriates  are  treated  medically.  Many  of  these  asylums 
receive  nervous  and  mental  cases  with  inebiiates,  treating  them 
the  same  or  in  separate  wards.  Others  receive  inebriates  only. 
A  few  small  asylums  are  based  upon  some  special  theory  of 
treatment.  Some  are  temporary  lodging  houses  ior  the  relief  of 
the  acute  symptoms.  Others  are  church  homes  where  religious 
training  is  combined  with  medical  treatment.  Three  small 
institutions  make  opium  and  other  narcotics  a  specialty.  One 
State  asylum  receives  chronic  inebriates  committed  by  the  courts 
for  periods  of  one  or  two  years.  Several  of  the  State  asylums  for 
insane  have  special  wards  where  these  alcoholic  cases  are  treated 
substantially  the  same  as  the  insane.  Nearly  all  the  hospitals 
of  lar^e  cities  have  alcoholic  wards  where  patients  are  treated 
for  a  short  time.  A  large  number  of  homes  are  devoted  to  the 
empirical  treatment  of  these  cases.  These  homes  change  so 
often  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  managers,  that 
they  are  not  recognised.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  all  the 
asylums  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  are  private  and  corporate 
organizations  which  depend  on  the  income  from  patients  and 
private  gifts.  Only  one  asylum  is  supported  by  the  State  alone, 
and  that  is  in  Massachusetts.  In  some  cities  some  part  of  the 
money  raised  from  the  tax  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  is  applied  to  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  cases.  In  Boston  an  asylum 
for  women  is  supported  largely  from  the  work  of  the  inmates.  In 
a  few  instances  homes  have  been  opened  on  the  expectation  that 
the  work  of  the  inmates  would  support  them.  This  has  not  been 
sustained  by  experience.  In  four  of  the  States  hospitals  and 
workhouses  for  these  classes  have  been  projected,  but  are  not 
in  operation  at  this  time.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the  indigent 
inebriate  should  be  housed  and  caied  for  in  large  cokny  farms  in 
the  country  where  medical  care  with  labour  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  treatment.  For  the  better  classes  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
their  treatment  it  is  found  that  private  enterprises,  with  accommo- 
dations ior  a  limited  number  of  persons,  are  better  adapted  to 
treat  this  class.  Hence  private  asylums  are  encouraged.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  "Walnut  Lodge  Hospital,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  this  class,  incorporated  and  acting  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  with  power  of  control  and  facilities  for  personal  treat- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  mistakes  and  blundering  efforts  of 
medical  men  and  philanthropists  to  understand  and  to  treat  these 
cases,  the  statistics  of  cure  have  been  very  remarkable.      The 
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first  asylum  at  Binghamton  treated  in  thirteen  years  nearly  4,000 
cases.  A  careful  study  brought  out  the  facts  that  61  per  cent, 
of  these  cases  were  temperate  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  treatment.  Other  studies  covering  the  history  of 
several  thousand  cases  of  persons  under  treatment  show^  that 
from  30  to  45  per  cent,  w^ere  total  abstainers  after  periods  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  years.  These  and  other  facts  sustain  the  opinions 
of  competent  authorities  that  about  a  third  of  all  the  cases  are 
restored  by  asylum  treatment.  Much  of  the  success  of  American 
asylums  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  study  and 
cure  of  inebriety,  and  also  to  the  work  and  voluminous  writings 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kerr.  The  study  of  the  alcoholic  question  has 
also  been  immensely  advanced  by  the  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Richardson,  whose  books  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  this 
country.  The  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Hunt  in  securing  legislation 
in  all  but  two  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  making  it  compulsory 
to  teach  the  dangers  of  alcohol  in  the  public  schools,  has  received 
a  large  impetus  from  these  sources.  These  efforts  have  aroused 
new  criticisms  and  more  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  chang- 
ing the  views  of  a  large  number  of  persons  and  increasing  the 
scientific  interest  in  the  subject.  The  discussion  concerning  the 
value  of  alcohol  as  a  food  and  medicine  has  called  for  medical 
opinions  and  statements,  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  change 
of  opinion  among  medical  men  concerning  the  value  of  alcohol. 
One  of  the  conclusions  which  is  already  obvious  is  that  the 
asylum  experience  of  the  treatment  of  inebriety  in  America  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  inebriate  is  diseased  and  curable.  It 
is  also  clear  that  inebriety  when  better  known  and  studied  can  be 
prevented  and  stamped  out  like  other  diseases.  The  first  ine- 
briate asylum,  the  creation  of  Dr.  Turner,  will  always  be  an 
object  lesson  in  the  history  of  this  work,  and  the  early  movements 
in  this  direction  will  attract  attention  as  the  efforts  of  men  who, 
while  they  saw  through  a  glass  darkly,  were  conscious  of  the  great 
central  truths  which  they  sought  to  bring  into  practical  light. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  growing  slowly  along  these  lines, 
recognizing  the  practical  side  of  the  work  and  calling  for  working 
theories  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  community.  The 
ideal  asylum  has  not  yet  been  built,  but  there  are  many  efforts 
which  approach  this.  The  full  recognition  of  the  poison  of 
alcohol  and  its  danger  as  a  beverage  and  indiscriminate  use,  is 
still  in  the  distance,  but  there  is  a  rapid  change  of  public  senti- 
ment going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country  based  on  experience 
and  observation  which  is  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  The 
century  which  is  about  to  close  has  seen  a  great  revolution  in 
the  recognition  of  the  disease  of  inebriety  and  the  injuries  from 
the  use  of  alcohol.     To  a  large  number  of  persons  these  facts  are 
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not  theories  or  opinions,  but  are  settled  convictions  founded  on 
experience  and  beyond  possibility  of  change.  To  the  few 
scientists  who  have  made  this  a  special  subject  there  is  no 
egotism  of  superior  knowledge,  but  rather  an  intense  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  and  assistance  from  a  host  of 
workers  along  similar  lines  in  Europe.  The  movement  in 
England  has  stimulated  renewed  effort  and  study  in  this  country 
and  intensified  the  conviction  that  we  are  all  working  on  the 
same  line  with  the  same  purpose,  and  every  effort  and  advance 
is  felt  in  both  countries  as  the  change  in  the  temperature  is 
recorded  by  the  thermometer. 


VISITING    THE    HOMES    OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

By    T.  Willson    Fair,    Hon.    Sec.    Dublin    Total 
Abstinence  Society. 

A  Paper  presented  at  the   World's  Temperance  Congress,  London, 
June,   1900. 

AFTER  a  close  association  of  thirty  years  with  the  work 
of  a  Temperance  Society,  and  a  daily  intercourse  with 
men  and  women  of  all  classes,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
form  ideas  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  sobriety 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  more  particularly  among  the 
poorest  class. 

Few  among  us  can  have  an  idea  of  the  misery  that  is  at  our 
very  doors,  caused  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  still 
fewer  take  any  pains  to  learn  how  the  poor  besotted  drinker  and 
his  family  live. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  some  one  reply  to  the  request  for 
help. 

"  What  is  the  use  in  my  visiting  such  homes  as  the  poor 
have,  they  know  of  no  better  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end ; 
they  need  money,  and  even  were  I  inclined  to  give,  I  have  none 
to  do  so  with." 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  in  our  power  to  give — a  kind- 
hearted  sympathy.  It  costs  nothing.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
everyone  to  bestow. 

Let  some  of  us  look  back  to  our  early  childhood  and  remem- 
ber how,  when  our  mother  gave  us  a  plot  in  the  garden  for  our 
very  own,  with  what  care  we  sowed  the  seed  and  watered  the 
tiny  plants,  and  eventually  were  rewarded  by  the  sweet  or  gay 
flowers  in  full  bloom. 

So  I  would  ask  you  children  of  an  older  growth  to  interest 
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yourselves  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  where  God's  image  lives  ; 
these  are  His  gardens,  He  gives  them  to  you  to  tend  and  culti- 
vate for  His  sake,  many  of  them  alas  are  so  choked  with  noisome 
weeds  that  they  will  need  all  your  energy  to  clear  the  ground 
before  your  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Temperance  and  other 
Christian  virtues. 

Take  a  few  of  the  homes  of  your  poorer  brothers  under  your 
care.  Lay  it  before  you  to  devote  one  hour  a  day,  or  so  many 
hours  a  week  to  visiting  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Let  these  be  your  gardens.  There  are  few,  if  any,  districts 
that  have  not  these  poor,  and  worse  than  poor  homes,  drunken 
homes  ;  in  these  sow  the  seeds  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and  the  higher 
life. 

You  need  three  tools  for  your  garden — courtesy,  sympathy, 
and  tact ;  without  these  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Your  first  visit  should  be  one  of  pure  courtesy,  to  enquire 
after  the  well  being  of  the  inmates,  and  tell  them  you  would  call 
now  and  again  to  see  them  and  talk  about  the  family  and  their 
prospects,  and  that  though  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  gifts  you 
will  aid  them  by  any  means  in  your  power. 

As  you  go  on  try  and  teach  them  self-reliance,  and 
independence,  thrift,  and  temperance.  My  experience  is  that 
such  teaching  produces  good  results. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  expecting  a  visit  from  you 
influences  the  home-life.  The  woman  tries  to  tidy  up  the  room, 
and  it  seems  to  grow  in  size  and  neatness. 

You  become  a  sort  of  sanitary  inspector,  and  give  hints 
concerning  ventilation,  etc.  In  these  matters  there  is  an 
immense  field  for  woman's  work,  a  warm-hearted  motherly  lady 
can  advise  and  assist  the  poor  creatures  who  have  entered  on 
the  cares  of  matrimony,  perhaps  while  yet  in  their  teens,  without 
a  thought  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  position. 

If  you  call  in  the  afternoon  the  children  will  hail  you  as 
their  especial  friend  if  they  know  you  can  tell  them  a  nice  story, 
and  remember  you  are  speaking  to  a  larger  audience  than  the 
one  you  see  before  you,  for  if  you  tell  it  well  your  story  will  be 
repeated  in  every  home  in  the  street. 

Then  in  this  age  of  cheap  literature,  when  for  a  penny  the 
poor  can  buy  any  amount  of  trash,  give  them,  or  better  still,  lend 
them  good  and  wholesome  books.  Horner's  Tales  will  be  read 
eagerly  by  all  ages,  and  more  solid  literature  also.  Try  and 
guide  their  tastes,  and  advise  them  what  to  read. 

In  time,  as  you  gain  the  confidence  of  the  housewife,  you 
will  find  that  she  influences  her  husband  and  her  whole  family, 
and  the  money  saved  from  the  drink  shop  is  spent  on  home 
comforts   and    the   education    of   the   children.      Soon  the    low 
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tenement  house  knows  them  no  longer,  and  they  have  moved  to 
a  better  and  healthier  cottage. 

To  illustrate  my  theory  of  the  power  for  good  of  friendly 
visiting,  I  will  give  you  some  facts  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  man  who 
had  long  been  given  to  drink.  His  home  was  miserable,  though 
his  wife  did  her  best.  I  called  on  them  pretty  regularly,  and  had 
the  joy  of  influencing  them  for  good,  soon  a  pledge  card  was  got 
and  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  ;  first  the  parents  signed,  and 
later  on  the  boys'  names  were  added  and  they  too  learned 
Temperance  truths.  The  money  that  had  been  spent  in  drink 
was  now  spent  in  the  education  of  the  boys.  The  mother, 
desirous  of  improving  their  social  position,  moved  to  a  small 
house  in  a  better  neighbourhood.  The  sons  became  well  known 
and  respected  in  the  city,  and  one  of  them  now  holds  a  good 
position  in  an  Educational  Institute  of  high  repute,  educating 
the  sons  of  well-to-do  citizens. 

Such  is  the  result  of  friendly  visits  to  the  home  of  a  working 
man  and  woman  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  man  who,  once  steeped  in 
drunkenness,  was  raised,  through  the  visits  of  a  friend,  from 
abject  poverty  to  be  able  to  bring  up  his  family  honourably. 
Two  of  his  sons  are  now  clergymen,  and  two  others  are  profes- 
sional men,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  visits  of  a  gentleman  to 
the  room  where  the  entire  family  were  huddled  together  under  a 
large  carpet,  their  only  covering. 

Now  the  present  system  of  Temperance  teaching  is  through 
the  platform  and  the  pen. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  societies  are  very  useful,  but  it 
is  the  home  life  that  influences  the  future  of  the  children. 

Those  very  children  who  run  wild  about  our  streets  may  be 
our  future  law  makers  instead  of  law  breakers  if  we  can  influence 
their  home  life.  If  each  of  us  would  adopt  the  motto  of  promise 
of  the  Children's  League,  "  To  do  at  least  one  kind  act  each 
day,"  how  much  might  be  accomplished.  Let  our  "act  "  be  a 
kindly  visit  to  the  home  of  the  drunkard,  and  God  will  bless  our 
efforts. 

The  visitors  would  learn  from  the  wants  of  those  around 
them  how  much  they  had  to  be  thankful  for,  and  the  joy  of  seeing 
even  one  soul  rescued  from  sin  and  misery  would  surely  be  a  rich 
reward  for  any  labour  or  self-denial. 

Remember  the  call,  "  Go  to  work  in  my  vineyard."  It  is  a 
plain  command  left  us  by  the  Master  who  has  gone  into  a  far 
country,  and  yet  the  labourers  are  so  tardy  !  Some  He  calls  to 
distant  lands,  but  to  most  of  us  the  fields  to  be  cultivated  mean 
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these  at  our  very  door.     Can  we  ?     Dare  we  refuse  to  work  in 
them  ? 

"  Come  labour  on  ! 
Who  dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest  plain, 
While  all  around  him  waves  the  golden  grain, 
And  to  each  servant  does  the  Master  say, 
Go  work  to-dav  !  " 


RELATION    OF    INTEMPERANCE    TO    THE 

DEPENDENT,   DEFECTIVE,  AND 

DELINQUENT    CLASSES. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  U.S. A 

Superintendent  of  Penal,  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Work  for 
the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

THE   critic  reading  this  heading   might  well  exclaim,  "You 
have  chosen  a  topic  which  is  all-inclusive,  for  by  strict 
analysis  we  should  all  be  found  somewhere  in  the  list."     If 
failure   to     do    one's     duty    makes    a    delinquent,    surely 
we  may  well  confess  with  real  feeling,  "  W^e  are  all   miserable 
sinners." 

The  development  of  conscience,  both  personal  and  civic, 
seems  our  only  hope  for  the  future ;  meanwhile,  no  apology  can 
be  offered  for  the  neglect  under  which  these  ever-increasing 
classes  have  come  to  make  up  an  aggregate  of  fearful  propor- 
tions. The  problem  which  presents  itself  before  the  public 
thought  is  not  merely  as  in  the  past,  how  to  care  for  the  lapsed 
classes,  but  how  to  prevent  the  constant  accessions  to  their 
ranks. 

This  question  of  prevention  has  been  so  sadly  overlooked  in 
the  practical  machinery  of  the  body  politic,  that  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  recallmg  the  test  given  at  some  establishment  for 
treatment  of  the  mentally  unbalanced,  who  were  set  to  empty  a 
huge  water  trough.  Those  who  had  sense  enough  to  turn  the 
faucet  and  stop  the  supply  were  considered  sane.  A  similar  test 
judiciously  applied  would  create  vacancies  and  prevent  re-election 
in  certain  circles,  and  would  be  quite  as  scientific  as  some  of  the 
established  methods  prevailing  to-day. 

Every  student  of  these  questions  knows  well  that  these 
classes,  generation  after  generation,  are  the  continual  product  of 
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our  social  system,  and  the  most  potent  agency  in  their  produc- 
tion is  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic,  which  stands 
sponsor  for  intemperance. 

The  necessary  brevity  of  my  paper  precludes  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  classes  separately,  or  to  present  any  exhaustive 
testimony  upon  the  subject.  My  work  for  thirty  years  has 
brought  me  in  direct  persona!  touch  with  public  institutions  and 
their  inmates,  representing  all  nationalities  and  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people.  Therefore  I  should  not  need  to  go  beyond  my 
own  investigation  and  experience  for  statements,  but  I  have 
chosen  to  bring  in  strong  words  from  varied  sources,  omitting 
the  well-known  names  for  sake  of  brevity. 

First,  a  few  quotations  from  English  judges.  "  At 
moderate  estimate  something  like  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
crime  that  has  to  be  tried  in  courts  is  due  to  drink."  "  If 
we  could  make  England  sober  we  might  shut  up  nine-tenths 
of  the  prisons."  "  The  root  of  almost  all  crime  is  drink." 
"  Men  go  into  public-houses  respectable  and  respected,  and  come 
out  felons."  "  I  have  tried  many  thousands  of  cases  of  violence 
and  cruelty, — murders,  manslaughters,  murderous  and  savage 
woundings,  kickings  and  assaults, — and  more  than  one  half  were 
directly  connected  with  excessive  drinking." 

Secondly,  two  thousand  medical  men  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India  testified  "that  a  very  large  portion  of  human  misery, 
including  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of 
alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors  as  beverages." 

"  In  the  London  hospital  seven  out  ot  ten  owed  their  disease 
to  this  drug, — they  lie  there  maimed  for  life  by  this  agent." 

"At  the  present  day  a  great  many  children  are  born  with  an 
alcoholic  constitution,  solely  owing  to  the  drinking  propensities 
of  their  parents.  This  appears  the  most  perilous  phase  of  the 
whole  practice  of  drink,  for  here  we  have  alcoholic  or  other 
defective  systems  implanted  before  birth.  One  child  of  drunken 
parents  may  turn  out  an  inveterate  drunkard,  another  a  lunatic, 
another  an  idiot  from  birth,  another  hysterical,  another  an 
epileptic,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam.'"  "  Alcohol  draws  behind  it  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  seediness,  sickness,  ill-health,  and 
incapacity  for  work,  that  never  culminates  in  actual  alcoholic 
disease  or  death." 

Thus,  celebrated  judges  and  doctors  have  rendered  their 
decision  with  wonderful  unanimity.  We  will  now  quote  from 
sources  ecclesiastical,  political  and  philanthropic,  all  of  which  can  be 
verified.  "  The  public  house  degrades,  demoralizes,  and  bru- 
talizes a  large  proportion  of  our  population."  "Strong  drink  is 
liquid  idleness,  vice,  impurity,  brutality,  beastiality,  even  murder." 
"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  including  paupers  there  is  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  a  condition  of  poverty,  and  there  are 
irresistable  reasons  for  believing  that  fully  one  half  of  this  poverty 
is  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  drinking  habits."  "  There  are 
upwards  of  1,000  parishes  within  the  province  of  Canterbury 
where  there  is  neither  public  house  nor  beer-shop,  and  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  inducements  to  crime  and 
pauperism,  the  intelligence,  morality  and  comfort  of  the  people 
are  such  as  the  friends  of  Temperance  would  have  anticipated." 
"  The  suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  would  end  the  waste  which 
now  brings  two-and-three-quarter  millions  to  poverty,  and  set 
free  the  money  now  consumed  in  drink  for  the  accessories  of 
home  life." 

"  The  gaols  of  Scotland  during  the  year  have  been  filled  to 
overcrowding,  surpassing  the  record  of  previous  years  by  2,792." 
The  only  explanation  suggested  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  is 
that  "  Owing  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  trade  the  wages  of 
intermittent  workers  were  considerably  augmented,  thus  affording 
them  the  means  to  indulge  in  drink." 

Bessbvook,  Ireland,  has  a  population  of  4,000,  with  no  place 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  spirits,  and  it  is  their  boast  that 
the  pawn  shop  is  unknown,  and  more  wonderful  still  there  is  no 
police  station. 

Ontario,  Canada,  in  1899.  "  O^r  gaols  are  overcrowded  with 
habitual  drunkards,  paupers,  tramps,  and  lunatics.  A  reformatory 
for  inebriates  is  greatly  needed.  Numbers  of  insane  increasing 
faster  than  the  population."  Similar  reports  come  from  the 
Australian  colonies. 

From  France,  "  In  examining  the  history  of  3,000  criminals 
found  that  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  there  were  79  per  cent, 
who  were  confirmed  drunkards.  In  acts  of  violence  against  the 
person  88  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  drunkards."  Municipal 
authorities  show  that  "  63  out  of  every  100  murders  are  due  to 
alcohol." 

Germany.  "  Statistics  show  that  the  intemperate  class  furnish 
30  per  cent,  of  all  the  insane,  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  poor,  and  70 
per  cent,  of  all  the  criminals." 

Belgium.  "The  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  14  per 
cent.,  consumption  of  alcohol  37  per  cent.,  suicide  80  per  cent., 
and  mendicity  150  per  cent." 

Switzerland.  "  Seventy  per  cent,  of  young  men  are  said  to  be 
unfitted  b/  the  use  of  alcohol  for  military  duty,  thus  defective." 

Siveden.  "  More  than  one  half  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  during  1868  committed  their  crimes  while  drunk." 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Bolag  system  the  per  cent,  of  paupers 
to  the  total  population  has  bean  growing  faster  than  at  any  time 
during  the  century. 
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West  Africa.  "  The  greatest  evil  to  be  encountered  is  the 
habitual  drunkenness  which  prevails  to  the  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  souls.  Parents  sell  their  children  for  rum.  A  home  has 
been  provided  for  neglected  children,  but  numbers  have  to  be 
turned  away  because  of  insufficient  accommodation." 

U.S.A.  Commissioner  of  Education  says,  "  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  crime  of  our  country  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  and  95 
per  cent,  of  the  depraved  youth  are  the  children  of  drunken 
parents."  Blackwell's  Island  (N.Y.  city),  where  city  workhouse, 
penitentiary  and  other  institutions  are  located,  "Out  of  10,000 
of  the  population  safe  to  say  9,000  are  there  directly  or  indirectly 
as  a  result  of  drink." 

Joliet,  III.  The  records  of  penitentiary  shows  that  92  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  used  intoxicants.  The  presiding  Judge  of  one  of 
the  Chicago  courts  says,  "  The  saloons  are  responsible  for  the 
long  murder  trials,  the  coroner's  office,  the  morgue,  the  poor- 
house,  the  reform  school,  and  the  madhouse."  In  a  single 
county  in  Massachusets,  "  Out  of  16,897  commitments,  14,386 
were  due  to  strong  drink,  which  is  the  parent  of  crimes  innu- 
merable and  unspeakable.  Throughout  the  county  easily 
demonstratable  that  51  per  cent,  of  paupers  made  so  by  intem- 
perance." From  the  famous  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Reformatory,  "  The 
taint  of  intemperance  is  in  the  blood  of  8g  per  cent."  Kansas, 
under  prohibition,  "  gives  notable  decrease  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism, with  many  gaols  closed." 

The  only  county  without  representation  in  Ohio  penitentiary 
is  one  which  has  had  no  saloon  within  its  limits  for  many  years. 
It  is  estimated  1,530,000  people  are  thrown  upon  the  care  of  tax- 
payers by  intemperance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frightful  array  of 
insane,  imbecile,  and  otherwise  imperfect  human  beings,  whose 
numbers  are  said  to  have  increased  five-fold.  The  assertion  that 
"  poverty  was  the  cause  of  drink  "  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
statements  from  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  poorest 
and  most  overcrowded  districts  contain  the  greatest  number  of 
grog-shops,  selling  stale  beer  and  the  vilest  liquors. 

Many  workmen  when  paid  off  repair  to  the  public  house, 
and  the  home  claims  are  ignored.  The  family  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  if  disease  intervenes  charity  relief  must 
come  in,  while  the  inevitable  end  will  be  the  poorhouse.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  show  the  panorama  of  desolation  with  which 
my  thirty  years  of  public  service  has  familiarised  me,  I  could  only 
lift  the  curtain,  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  illustrative  scenes 
and  incidents,  though  every  turn  would  reveal  social  devastation 
and  despair. 

The  procession  which  I  could  thus  evoke  would  make  an 
appalling   array   of   criminals    of   all    grades,  imbeciles,  idiotic, 
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insane,  paupers  from  all  ranks,  crippled,  deformed,  degraded 
and  neglected  children,  with  the  long  list  of  wretched  outcasts, 
indescribable,  innumerable,  ruined  men  and  women.  They 
would  come  from  every  land  and  every  clime,  dragged  at  the 
chariot-wheels  of  this  Trade  Monster,  representing  the  boasted 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  its  "merchandise  of 
souls." 

In  this  presence  this  display  would  be  unnecessary,  for 
doubtless  all  are  agreed  that  in  the  wake  of  intemperance  human 
misery,  degradation  and  moral  eclipse  are  sure  to  follow.  That  it 
degrades  manhood  and  destroys  physical  strength,  obliierates 
moral  integrity,  beclouds  intellect,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in 
populating  our  prisons,  almshouses,  and  potter's  fields,  while 
towering  above  all  this  is  its  crowning  evil,  and  that  which  makes 
its  existence  the  crime  of  the  age,  its  effect  upon  the  guiltless.  Not 
only  those  who  suffer  in  the  present,  and  whose  very  endurance 
prove  their  kinship  to  the  Divine,  but  it  reaches  out  and  lays  its 
polluting  hand  upon  the  generations  yet  unborn,  bequeathing  a 
legacy  of  moral  ■\^•eakness  and  tainted  blood,  thus  placing  a  heavy 
mortgage  upon  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

This  phase  of  the  question  alone  should  make  the  further 
toleration  of  public  instigation  to  intemperance  a  seeming 
impossibility,  and  further  attempts  at  regulation  for  financial 
consideration  a  crime  of  measureless  proportions. 

As  the  doors  of  the  new  century  swing  open  before  us  we 
are  coming  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  science  of 
humanity,  and  as  its  basic  principles  are  brought  out  and  eluci- 
dated there  must  come  higher  conceptions  of  our  moral  obliga- 
tions. This  will  necessarily  lead  to  more  efficient  service  for 
humanity,  which  will  be  expressed  in  wiser  and  broader  methods 
of  prevention  and  protection,  and  under  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  accruing  to  the  people,  it  is  quite  within  our 
optimistic  belief  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  may  deal 
with  intemperance  under  the  baptismal  name  of  Twentieth  Century 
Philanthropy. 

Hitherto  we  have  prided  ourselves  upon  the  thoughtful  and 
generous  provision  made  for  the  dependent,  defective  and  delin- 
quent classes.  We  have  pointed  to  ouf  improved  prison  system, 
to  our  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  to  our  almshouses  shelter- 
ing the  numberless  unfortunates  stranded  upon  life's  highway,  to 
our  various  institutions  caring  for  the  juvenile  waifs  and  strays, 
to  our  homes  of  rescue  and  reform,  where  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  our  Christian  civilisation  may  be  gathered  up  from  the  social 
wreckage,  sorted  and,  possibly,  saved.  We  speak  with  pride  of 
the  vast  appropriations  to  meet  these  ever-increasing  demands, 
and  tell  with  enthusiasm  how  they  are  supplemented  by  magnifi- 
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cent  individual  gifts ;  but  before  anointed  eyes  there  comes  a 
vision  of  a  time,  please  God  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  speak 
with  bated  breath,  instead  of  boastfulness,  of  the  enormous  pro- 
vision necessary  for  the  care  and  support  of  all  these  classes. 
We  may  well  shrink  from  going  down  in  history,  as  the  people 
whose  colossal  .  mistake  consisted  in  the  diagnosis  of  social 
disease,  which  led  to  palliative  treatment  of  the  symptoms  rather 
than  heroic  measures  to  stamp  out  the  cause.  The  Preventive 
philanthropy  which  anticipates  harm,  and  arrests  it,  commands 
our  immediate  attention,  if  we  would  be  true  to  our  highest 
obligation,  and  it  will  eventually  bring  in  an  age  of  pvotedion 
expressed  in  law,  which  will  speedily  demonstrate,  beyond  all  cavil, 
that  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  liquors  also  prohibits  the 
manufacture  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquors  reduces  intemperance  to  a  minimum,  and  prevents  the 
sale  of  men  and  morals. 

Thus,  the  people  freed  from  the  public  and  authorised 
inducement  to  continue  a  habit  which  saps  religion,  morality  and 
industry  at  the  very  roots,  will  rise  to  meet  the  ethical  demands 
of  advancing  civilisation,  and  intelligently  solve  .the  problem 
which  confronts  us  to-day.  Believing  in  Christ's  own  declara- 
tion, that  He  was  "sent  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  and  in  His  added  words 
which  come  ringing  down  through  the  centuries  to  us  to-day, 
"As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you ; ''  we  must 
challenge  both  the  individual  labourer  and  the  Church  in  its 
collective  capacity.  On  that  historic  day  at  Nazareth,  when  He 
proclaimed  Christianity's  mission,  "the  people  wondered  at  His 
gracious  words,"  they  admired  the  programme,  but  refused  to 
accept  it  as  their  own,  and  as  He  pressed  the  truth  home  they 
rose  up  and  thrust  Him  out  of  the  city. 

Individuals  and  nations  claiming  to  be  Christian  are  con- 
fronted to-day  with  the  twin  demons  of  appetite  and  avarice  ; 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  terrible  result  of  their  combined 
power,  or  close  our  ears  to  the  heart-cry  of  humanity,  "Who 
will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil-doers  ?  or  who  will  stand  up 
for  me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?  " 
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DRINK     CONSUMPTION     IN     THE 
NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 

By  the  late  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S. 

THERE  are  some  statistics  which  involve  great  labour  in 
their  compilation,  and,  however  desirable  to  have  in  posses- 
sion, are  yet  unsatisfactory  in  their  nature  from  their  want 
of  completeness  and  fullness  of  detail  which  are  essential  if 
they  are  to  be  adequate  to  the  use  to  which  they  might  otherwise 
be  put,  and  by  their  very  imperfection  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
actually  misleading. 

Such  defects  would  certainly  attend  any  attempt  to  depict 
the  actual  extent  of  the  consumption  of  liquor  throughout  the 
world,  or  the  progress  which  has  attended  it  during  the  past  loo 
years,  and  the  effort,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  paper  which  should 
be  exhaustive  in  its  range  and  accurate  in  its  information  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  chief  reasons  which  have  rendered  the  production  of 
such  a  statement  impracticable  are  the  absolute  want  of  correct 
statistics,  except  for  a  few  of  the  principal  countries  and  the 
absence  of  that  conformity  in  those  which  do  exist  of  the 
recorded  facts  that  would  permit  of  correct  condensation  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  or  contrast.  To  collect  together  all  the 
inforaiation  which  is  obtainable  would  require  the  careful  labour 
of  many  competent  observers,  and  in  the  result  need  greater 
space  in  the  narration  than  is  now  at  the  writer's  service.  It 
may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  meeting  on  the  present  occasion 
of  so  many  from  different  parts  of  the  world  may  enlist  a  number 
of  inquirers  and  recorders,  whose  contributions  to  a  common 
centre  may  enable  another  Congress,  at  an  early  date,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  on  this  important 
subject  than  has  yet  been  within  the  reach  of  any  one  writer  or 
speaker. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  only  continuous  records  of 
which  use  will  be  made  are  those  relating  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  perhaps  this  is  the  more  fitting,  seeing  that  we  are 
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gathered  at  its  centre,  and  may  be  naturally  expected  to  furnish 
those  who  have  come  amongst  us  primarily  with  the  facts  which 
may  be  found  at  home.  For  this  purpose  the  Revenue  Returns 
supply  correct  accounts  since  it  has  been  the  practice  here  to 
make  all. consumption  yield  taxation  to  the  Exchequer,  and  hence 
the  details  of  kind,  quantity,  and  strength  are  to  be  relied  upon 
with  safety. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  country  possesses  fuller 
details  or  a  more  faithful  record  of  the  facts,  at  any  rate  for  so 
long  a  period  as  the  whole  century.  It  is  not  claimed  that  for 
any  one  date  there  is  absolute  accuracy,  seeing  that  in  former 
years  there  was  much  disparity  in  the  practice  of  the  three 
portions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
duties  were  assessed,  and  the  varying  rates  at  which  they  were 
imposed  at  different  dates  renders  somewhat  obscure  the  relation 
of  one  place  and  one  period  to  the  others.  Yet  the  nature  of  the 
details  and  the  care  taken  to  bring  them  together  ensured  sub- 
stantial security  against  serious  error.  The  three  points,  the 
elucidation  of  which  has  been  sought  for,  are  the  actual  quantity 
of  liquor  consumed ;  the  monies  collected,  and  the  relation 
which  these  bear  to  the  existing  population. 

The  first  table  sets  forth  the  quantity  of  beer,  wine  and 
spirits  on  which  taxes  were  collected  at  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  a  decennial  average  of  the  inter- 
vening years.  Between  the  years  1800  and  igoo  a  considerable 
disparity  exists,  and  in  all  probability  the  figures  show  a  greater 
difference  than  really  existed  at  the  precise  times  at  which  they 
were  taken  is  that  when  the  duty  was  actually  received,  which 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  liquor  being 
drunk,  and  singularly  enough  in  each  of  these  two  specific 
years  disturbing  causes  may  be  traced.  In  the  earlier  one, 
probably  from  an  unfavourable  harvest,  the  quantity  of  barley 
malted — and  the  duty  which  is  now  charged  on  the  beer  brewed 
was  then  placed  on  the  malt — was  unusually  small,  not  quite 
the  half  of  that  in  1799.  This  would  lessen  the  amount  of  beer 
and  the  amount  of  duty.  In  the  present  year — that  is  the 
financial  one  which  ended  on  the  31st  of  March — the  Budget 
alterations  occasioned  an  unduly  early  payment  of  duty  on 
spirits,  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  that 
some  two  millions  of  money  came  into  the-public  chest  which 
ought  properly  to  have  belonged  to  the  succeeding  year,  seeing 
that  of  the  liquor  it  represented  probably  little  or  none  has  yet 
entered  the  throats  of  the  consumers.  This  illustrates  the 
danger  of  comparing  two  isolated  years,  and  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  irregular  sequence  of  even  the  averages 
of  the  decennial  period. 
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Alcoholic  Liquors  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.     (In  millions  of 
Gallons  to  two  decimals.) 


Warly  average  in 

each  decennial 

period. 

Population. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

1800 

15-68 

286-93 

7-29 

11-98 

1800 — 09* 

16-78 

478-39 

6-39 

13-93 

10 — 19 

19-30 

475'94 

5-II 

14-73 

20 — 29 

22-50 

559-84 

5-80 

19-81 

30—39 
40—49 

50—59 
60 — 69 

70—79 
80—89 

25-18 
27-00 
28-02 
29-76 
32-64 
•  35-9° 

718-37 
680-03 

735-27 

780-77 

1048-75 

980-64 

6-49 

6-24 

6-85 

11-90 

16-85 

14-28 

23-50 
25-56 
30-58 
27-52 
37-72 
35-71 

90—99 

38-98 

1171-24 

15-21 

39-22 

1900 

40.92 

1317-25 

16-66 

48-07 

It  needs  but  a  cursory  examination  of  these  figures  to  show 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  progressed 
with  a  greater  rapidity  than  the  growth  of  the  population  could 
account  for.  The  highest  ten  years  are  from  1870  to  1879,  and 
amongst  these  1876  stands  out  prominently  as  the  one  in  which 
there  were  more  drunk  than  has  been  known  in  any  preceding 
or  succeeding  year,  the  exact  quantities  having  been  32,279,459 
barrels  of  beer,  18,027,308  gallons  of  wine,  and  41,908,049 
gallons  of  spirits.  From  thence,  although  the  population 
continued  to  increase,  all  descriptions  successively  decreased 
until  1888.  From  that  year  an  increase  set  in  which  has  been 
pretty  constant,  until  in  the  last  year  we  have  returned  to  almost 
the  same  actual  level  as  in  1876 — that  is  if  no  allov/ance  be  made 
for  the  growth  of  the  people.  These  cycles  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  increase  or  otherwise  of  labour  prosperity,  and  the  power  of 
expenditure.  Of  this  more  will  be  apparent  in  figures  of  later 
tables. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  estimate  the  money 
expended  on  these  articles — that  has  been  ably  done,  first  by 
Mr.  William  Hoyle,  and  since  his  death  by  Dr.  Dawson  Burns. 
These  computations  furnish  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost 
at  which  the  consumers  purchase  their  gratification,  exhibiting 
a  lamentable  proof  in  the  way  that  prosperity  is  used  by  the 
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mass  of  the  nation,  and   suggests  sad  doubts  whether  after  all 
the  progress  of  trade  and  manufacture  is  for  the  general  good. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  country  is,  however,  another  thing. 
It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  larger  amount  raised  for  the 
Revenue  is  in  itself  no  loss  to  the  Kingdom,  for,  if  the  expendi- 
ture be  necessary  or  desirable,  it  would  have  to  be  supported  by 
other  means,  and  if  neither  for  the  wants  or  the  good  of  the 
people  it  could  be  applied  in  other  directions.  This  portion  of 
the  cost  is  in  itself  merely  a  transfer  from  the  pocket  of  the 
individual  to  that  of  the  country,  which  in  fact  is  neither  the 
richer  nor  the  poorer  by  the  exchange.  In  like  manner  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader,  and  the  wages  of  the  actual 
producer  are,  if  lost  to  the  spender,  a  gain  to  the  earner.  The 
loss  consists  first  in  the  waste  Time  and  Labour  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  which  is  of  no  value,  whereas  if  otherwise  employed 
it  would  promote  the  real  welfare  of  all. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  subject  which  led  the  writer  to  enter 
into  minute  calculations  as  to  the  drain  which  this  waste  made 
in  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Its  power  to  create  wealth,  using 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  common  weal. 

These  estimates  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  here — they  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  before 
whom  they  were  laid,  and  their  accuracy  has  never  been  seriously 
impugned.  The  ultimate  conclusion  was  that  if  all  the  power, 
bodily  and  mental,  of  the  whole  community,  at  least  one  tenth 
was  absorbed  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  alcohol.  All 
of  this,  were  it  directed  to  other  pursuits,  would  produce  such  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  would  suffice 
to  relieve  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  destitution  and  poverty  which 
weighs  so  heavily  on  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist. 

But  this  is  not  all,  it  is  bad  enough  to  waste  power  upon  the 
creation  of  what  is  of  no  real  value.  There  is  the  further 
exhaustion  of  that  energy  involved  in  the  consumption,  and  this, 
by  a  like  process  of  elaborate  inquiry,  was  estimated  to  consume 
at  least  half  as  much  as  was  employed  in  originating  the  evil. 
Thus  some  sixth  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  meeting  the 
necessities  of  our  nature,  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  the 
promotion  of  high  and  noble  enterprises — in  short,  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  is  squandered  by  the  creature  in  this  ignoble  pursuit. 
This  is  simply  the  Economic  view,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual 
destruction  is  something  altogether  beyond  calculation. 

Having  digressed  so  far  from  the  original  purport  of  this 
paper  it  may  be  well  just  to  allude  to  two  fallacies  which  are 
widely  prevalent — the  one  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the 
liquor  trade,  the  other  by  some  extreme  reformers.  The  former 
are  constantly  claiming  consideration  as  benefactors  to  the  country 
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by  the  revenue  they  raise,  and  ask  where  could  the  forty  or  fifty 
millions  which  flow  into  the  Exchequer  come  from  if  there  were 
no  drink  to  tax  ?  The  answer  is  obvious,  there  is  no  creation  of 
wealth ;  if  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  spender 
from  other  sources  it  could  not  pass  into  the  State  cofiers,  and  if 
it  be  already  in  the  possession  of  the  tax-payer  it  only  needs 
a  little  more  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  State  financiers  to 
extract  it  therefrom  by  some  other  means.  The  trade  does 
not  make  the  money,  it  is  only  the  channel,  and  that  a  most 
expensive  one,  of  transferring  it  from  the  private  to  the  public 
owner. 

The  other  fallacy  is  that  the  raising  of  a  revenue  from  such  a 
source  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation.  It  can  easily  be  proved 
that  more  than  the  large  sum  so  levied  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on 
drink  is  really  expended  in  meeting  or  destroying  the  pecuniary 
expenditure  which  drink  occasions.  The  real  degradation  lies  in 
the  drink  itself.  Take  that  away  and  the  revenue  need  not  be 
raised  at  all,  but  so  long  as  drink  and  its  concomitant  evils  exist 
it  is  well  to  make  it  help  towards  the  expenditure  it  necessitates. 
And  there  is  this  additional  argument,  that,  in  so  far  as  taxation 
makes  it  more  costly  to  drink,  it  at  least  acts  as  a  deterrent.  Let 
but  the  liquor  be  procurable  as  cheap  as  it  miyht  be  if  left 
untaxed  and  its  use  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Revenue  derived  from  the  consumption  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  and 
average  amount  per  head  of  population.  (In  millions  of  ;^'s  to  two 
decimals.) 


Total. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

Liquors. 

In  Shillings 

£    s. 

£    s. 

£    s. 

£   s. 

£    s. 

per  head. 
.^.     d. 

1800 

I-I3 

2-12 

3-56 

•60 

7-41 

9     6 

1800 — 09 

4-65 

2-41 

5*44 

•6s 

13-15 

15     8 

10 — 19 

5-21 

2-25 

6-93 

-70 

15-09 

15     4 

20 — 29 

4"54 

1-84 

7-22 

•81 

14-41 

12  II 

30-39 

5-42 

170 

8-24 

I -03 

16-39 

13     0 

40—49 

5*41 

175 

778 

1-05 

i5'99 

II      I 

50-59 

5-48 

I'92 

;9-25 

1-06 

17-71 

12     7 

60 — 69 

6-41 

1-33 

13-46 

1-38 

22-58 

15     2 

70—79 

770 

i'64 

1898 

1-83 

30-15 

18     4 

80—89 

8-24 

1-25 

17-98 

1-78 

29-25 

16     4 

90—99 

10-57 

1-28 

2073 

r-87 

34'45 

17     9 

1900 

(1900 

Returns  nc 

3t  yet  avail 

able.) 
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If  these  remarks  have  delayed  approaching  the  second 
point  to  be  dealt  with,  they  have  led  up  to  its  consideration,  and 
the  next  topic  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  table. 

In  this  table  the  amounts  by  which  the  Revenue  has  been 
augmented  from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  several  descriptions  of 
liquor  have  been  brought  together  in  the  same  decennial  periods. 
The  sequences  is  not  so  regular  as  that  of  the  consumption, 
because  there  have  been  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  rating, 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  no  very  great  variation,  excepting  in  the 
years  1800  and  1900,  from  the  accidental  circumstances  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  dealing  with  the  quantities.  Here  again 
the  decade,  1870  to  1879,  shows  the  highest  amount  per  head,  for 
in  1876  it  reached  exactly  20s.  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  the  Kingdom.  For  the  whole  century  it  averages  about 
15s.  per  head,  or  between  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  estimated 
"  Drink  Bill." 

Consumption  per  head  of  population  of  the  several  descriptions  of 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  of  Proof  Spirit 
contained  in  the  whole  with  its  division  per  head.  (In  Gallons  to  two 
decimals.) 


Years. 

Beer. 

Wines. 

Spirits. 

Estimated  Proof 
Spirits.         Per  head. 

Population. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Millions. 

1800 

17-91 

•41 

-76 

42-67 

2-72 

15,680,000 

1800 — 09 

28-51 

•38 

•83 

63-53 

3-79 

16,780,000 

10 — 19 

24-27 

-27 

•76 

6374 

3-30 

19,300,000 

20 29 

24-09 

-26 

-88 

77-38 

3-44 

22,500,000 

30—39 

28-53 

•26 

-91 

97-12 

3-86 

25,180,000 

40—49 

25-19 

•23 

•95 

95-27 

3-53 

27,000,000 

50—59 

26-24 

-24 

1-07 

103-99 

3-78 

28,020,000 

60—69 

26-30 

•40 

•93 

108-86 

3-66 

29,760,000 

70—79 

32-13 

•52 

1-16 

147-22 

4-51 

32,640,000 

80—89 

27-31 

•40 

I'OO 

137-69 

3-84 

35,900,000 

90—99 

30-05 

•39 

I-OI 

I-I7 

160-52 

4-12 

38,980,000 

1900 

32-19 

■41 

184-38 

4-51 

40,920,000 

A  third  table  deals  with  the  average  quantity  of  the  several 
descriptions  which  pertains  to  each  individual.  This  may  be 
broadly  stated  as  some  thirty  gallons  of  beer,  half-a-gallon  of 
wine,  and  a  gallon  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  the  year.     But  to 
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be  more  exact,  these  have  been  reduced  to  their  equivalents  in 
proof  spirit  which  works  out  at  close  upon  four  gallons  per  head 
per  annum.  In  1876  it  was  4'8g.  Now,  as  each  gallon  contains 
160  ozs.,  this  means  that  the  supply  extends  to  some  2  ozs.,  or 
an  ordinary  wine  glass,  of  actual  spirit  for  every  inhabitant,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

Thus,  in  whatever  aspect  the  matter  is  viewed,  two  facts  are 
forced  into  prominence,  the  one  that  there  is  such  a  consumption 
that  can  in  no  sense  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  community;  the 
other  that  whereas  the  ascending  scale  which,  reaching  its  apex 
in  1876,  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  on  the  decline,  has  since  1888 
been  again  rising,  and  now  threatens  to  overpass  former  bounds. 
An  enquiry  into  the  facts  of  this  progress  belongs  properly  to 
other  branches  of  investigation  and  there  is  this  anomaly  to  be 
explained.  But  this  undoubted  average  should  be  concurrent 
with  the  admitted  actual  diminution  of  actual  drunkenness  which 
all  competent  testimony  goes  to  prove.  Two  explanations  have 
been  offered.  The  one  that  an  addiction  to  liquor  is  to  be  found 
extending  among  females,  and  the  other  that  a  general  increase 
of  means  throws  more  of  their  employment  into  this  one  channel. 
Neither  augur  favourably  for  the  progress  of  society  nor  furnish 
any  reason  whatever  for  the  relaxation  of  such  efforts  as  this 
Congress  is  assembled  to  promote. 


THE  COST  OF  OUR    DRINKING  CUSTOMS. 

By  James  Whyte, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

THE  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  indirect  cost 
of  our  drinking  habits  to  the  nation  is  of   much  intricacy 
and  difficulty.     The  subject  has  not  hitherto  received  the 
close  attention   which  it    deserves.     In  the  space  at  my 
disposal  the  utmost  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  bring  into  view,  in 
rather  vague  outline  I  fear,  the  larger  and  more  obvious  of  the 
items  of  which  the  sum  total  of  this  cost  consists. 

If  not  quite  the  largest  certainly  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
items  is  the  cost  to  the  nation  arising  from  the  drink-caused 
curtailment  of  life  among  males  during  what  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  working  period  of  life — that  is,  say,  from  15  to 
65  years  of  age.  It  is  as  important,  economically,  for  a  man 
as  it  is  for  an  engine  or  a  horse  to  be  capable  of  "  lasting  "  long, 
and  of  working  well  while  at  work.  The  halt  century  between 
■15  and  65  may,  somewhat  roughly,  be  designated  the  remunera- 
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tive  period  of  a  man's  life,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned. 
The  section  of  the  population  under  15  years  of  age  are  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  self-sustaining.  Most  of  them  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  others,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  partly 
so.  After  65,  as  a  general  rule,  men  cease  to  be  more  than 
self-maintaining.  And  during  the  working  period  it  is  the 
difference  between  what  a  man  produces  and  what  he  consumes 
which  constitutes  his  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Hence,  if  the  lives  of  the  males  of  the  nation  are 
reduced,  through  drinking,  by  ten  years  on  the  average,  they 
contribute,  in  consequence,  what  would  be  represented  by  40 
instead  of  what  would  be  represented  by  50 ;  or,  in  money, 
what  would  be  represented  by  20s.  instead  of  25s.,  to  the  fund 
from  which  other  people  are  maintained  and  wealth  is  increased. 
How  much  are  these  lives  shortened  from  this  cause  ? 

Perhaps  what  could  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  trustworthy 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  life  among  males,  for  the  life- 
period  15-65,  is  shortened  through  drinking,  cannot  yet  be  given, 
but  that  the  use,  or,  if  you  like,  the  abuse,  of  alcohol  is  an 
important  cause  of  premature  death,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  adduce  abundant  evidence  of  this.  But  one  set  of  cogent 
facts  must  for  the  present  suffice.  With  reference  to  a  new 
method  of  comparing,  with  greatly  improved  accuracy,  the  rates 
of  mortality  of  various  classes  and  groups  in  the  community. 
Dr.  Tatham,  Medical  Assistant  to  the  Registrar-General,  writes 
as  follows  on  page  9  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual 
Report  of  that  officer  : — 

"  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Tatham,  "  an  advantage  which  was  not  pos- 
sessed in  1881  by  my  predecessor,  and  consequently  I  am  able  to  bring 
each  occupation  more  exactly  into  relation  with  the  standard  population 
than  had  previously  been  possible.  Of  61,215  aged  25-65  at  the  census 
of  1 89 1  there  were  : — 

22,583  in  the  age-group  25-35  years. 

I7>4i8  „  ,,  35-45      „ 

12,885  „  ,,  45-55      „ 

8,326  „  „  55-65      ,, 

By  applying  to  these  four  numbers  the  corresponding  rates 
of  mortality  of  any  group,  the  number  of  deaths  is  ascertained 
which  would  occur  among  61,215  men  of  that  group,  of  the  same 
age-constitution  as  that  which  ruled  in  the  group  of  61,215  of 
the  general  population.  This  latter  number  is  technically 
designated  "  the  comparative  mortality  figure"  on  the  basis  of 
the  statistics  of  1890-2. 

I  find  that  by  applying  the  death-rates  found  to  prevail 
among  the  Rechabites  at  the  various  age-periods  indicated,  to 
61,215  Rechabites  at   the   same    age-periods,    their    deaths    per 
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annum  numbered  only  560,  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
number  of  the  group  of  61,215  of  the  same  ages  representing  the 
general  community.     The  following  are  the  particulars  : — 


Rechabites — 

Number 

Rate  of  Mortality 

Age. 

Living. 

per  1,000. 

Death! 

25-35 

22,586 

5*09 

115 

35-45 

17,418 

6-19 

108 

45-55 

13,885 

11-19 

144 

55-65 

8,326 

23-25 

193 

25-65  61,215  —  560 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the 
least  the  average  advantage  in  longevity  which  abstainers  have 
over  alcohol  users  during  the  age-period  from  15  to  65  is  some- 
thing near  ten  years.  And  if  this  assumption  be  practically 
accurate  we  are  shut  in  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  yearly 
earnings  of  the  nation  are  lessened  to  a  large  amount  from  this 
cause  alone.  In  this  connection  the  following  facts  are  of  special 
value. 

The  money-value  of  the  yearly  earnings  and  income  of  every 
kind,  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  estimated  by 
experts  at  about  fourteen  hundred  millions  sterling.  This 
includes  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pecuniary  recompense  of 
other  paid- for  services  such  as  clergymen's  and  minister's 
stipends,  doctors'  and  teachers'  fees,  the  prices  of  pictures  and 
of  books,  of  tickets  for  concerts  and  theatres  and  all  such  things. 
I  hardly  need  say  that  the  estimate  is  a  very  rough  one,  but  it 
has  the  authority  of  well-known  experts.  Assume,  then,  that, 
of  this  large  aggregate,  say  four  hundred  millions'  worth  comes 
from  women's  and  children's  labour,  and  that  a  thousand  millions' 
worth  is  the  contribution  of  males  from  15  to  65  years  of  age, 
and  it  follows  that  but  for  drink-caused  premature  death  their 
contribution  would  be  one-fifth  more  than  it  is.  But  for  drink 
their  contribution  Avould  be,  not  a  thousand  millions,  but  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  That  is,  drink-caused  premature 
death  among  males  lessens  our  yearly  production  of  wealth  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  sterling.  And 
now  assume  that  it  requires  say  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a 
year  to  maintain  one-fifth  more  males  of  the  age-period  of  from 
15  to  65 — and  that  would  be  more  per  head  than  the  same  class 
have  at  their  disposal  at  present — there  would  be  one  hundred 
millions  sterling — or  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  three  times 
as  costly  an  old-age  pension  scheme  as  anybody  seeks  to 
establish — available  for  the  use  of  the  nation  than  there  is  at 
present. 

Much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  next  item  of 
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cost  and  loss  than  to  this.  If  it  is  true  that  much  is  lost  to  the 
nation  through  drinking,  it  is  probable  that  much  more  is  lost 
through  drink-caused  absence  from  work  during  working  hours 
and  through  drink-produced  negligence,  incapacity,  bungling  and 
actual  destruction  while  at  work. 

It  is  now  sixty-five  years  since  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
found  that  one  of  the  results  of  our  national  drinking  was  : — 

"  The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  of  occupation, 
to  the  extent  ot  at  least  one  day  in  six  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
which  the  wealth  of  the  country,  created  as  it  is  chiefly  by  labour,  is 
retarded  or  suppressed  to  the  extent  of  one  million  out  of  every  six 
that  is  produced  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  derangement,  imper- 
fection and  destruction  in  every  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
process,  occasioned  by  the  intemperance,  and  consequent  unskilfulness, 
inattention  and  neglect  of  those  affected  by  intoxication,  producing 
great  injury  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade." 

As  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per 
head  of  the  population  since  the  date  when  the  Report  was 
issued,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
improvement  with  us  as  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  a  Tyneside 
town  where  the  drunkenness  among  Tyneside  workers  is  well 
understood.  At  that  meeting  a  member  of  a  large  Tyneside 
shipbuilding  firm  was  present  as  a  speaker.  He  stated  that, 
amongst  the  workmen  employed  by  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected,  a  fraction  over  28  per  cent,  of  the  working  time  was 
lost  through  their  drinking  habits.  Other  employers  on  the 
Tyne  and  the  Clyde  have  similar  complaints  to  make,  which 
show  that  the  drink-blight  is  still  upon  our  leading  industries, 
and  that  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  loss  to  production 
from  it  is  at  present,  on  the  average  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  at 
all  less  than  one-sixth. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  present  situation  which 
makes  it  probable  that,  industrially,  we  are,  in  one  exceedingly 
important  respect,  much  less  favourably  situated  than  our 
father's  were.  Many  of  the  operations  connected  with  present- 
day  industries  require  greater  keenness  of  sight,  greater  steadiness 
of  hand,  more  mental  alertness  than  were  necessary  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  These  are  just  the  things  to 
which  the  use  of  alcohol  is  most  fatal.  I  was  told  by  a  cabinet- 
maker, who  had  had  a  wide  experience  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
that  he  had  satisfied  himself,  from  careful  observation,  that  drinking 
men — not  necessarily  drunken  men,  but  men  who  used  alcohol 
in  what  is  held  to  be  moderation — lost  their  power  of  rapid  and 
exact  working  much  sooner  than  teetotalers  did ;  that  the 
incapacities    and    ineptitudes   incident   to    advancing   life    came 
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miach  earlier  upon  the  drinker  than  the  teetotaler.  Now  we  are 
told  that  many  of  the  larger  firms  in  almost  all  departments 
of  industry  are  adopting  the  practice  of  turning  away  their 
employees  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life,  and  that  a 
man  over  fifty  has  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment, 
particularly  in  a  new  situation.  Now  this  is  not  sheer 
"  cussedness "  on  the  part  of  employers.  There  is  a  cause 
for  what  they  do.  Increasing  years  bring  enfeebled  powers. 
And  we  know  that  drinking,  such  as  habitually  goes  on,  is 
a  great  cause  of  deterioration  and  incapacity,  and  it  must  impair 
the  working  capacity  of  the  nation. 

But  it  is  not  workmen,  usually  so-called,  alone  who 
waste  time,  strength,  nerve,  and  brain  power,  mental  alertness, 
accuracy,  and  general  capacity  through  drink.  The  managing, 
administering,  devising,  directing  classes  are  deteriorated  and 
incapacitated  quite  as  much  in  proportion,  and  with  as  evil 
results,  as  are  the  operatives.  This  means  that  the  productive 
power — of  every  kind — of  the  nation,  is  lessened  in  as  great 
measure  as  is  that  portion  of  it  possessed  by  the  working  or 
wage-earning  classes. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  the  item  of  loss  arising  from 
the  destruction  and  waste  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  caused  by 
drink.  For  instance,  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  households  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  drink-caused  maladministration  of  both 
husbands  and  wives  is,  in  the  aggregate,  altogether  enormous. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  sphere  of  action  loss  and  destruction 
are  constantly  being  caused  by  drink-produced  folly  and 
incapacity. 

Well,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1835  came  to  the  conclusion  that  production  throughout  the 
country  was  less  by  a  sixth  than  it  would  have  been  but  for 
drink.  We  have  also  seen  that  our  present  proportion  of  loss 
from  drink-caused  idleness  among  all  sorts  of  people  during 
working  hours,  and  drink-caused  decrea.^e  of  efficiency  among 
operatives  while  at  work,  can  hardly  be  less  than  was  the  case  in 
such  matters  sixty-five  years  ago.  W^e  have  further  seen  that 
there  is,  besides,  an  enormous  amount  of  loss  from  drink-caused 
waste  and  destruction  of  all  kinds  to  be  taken  into  account.  If 
we  assume  that  both  sets  ot  causes  together  produce,  in  the 
present  day,  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  loss  as  the  one 
set  produced  in  1835,  we  can  hardly  be  held  to  have  made 
an  exaggerated  estimate.  Now  let  us  sum  up.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  entire  yearly  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
estimated  at  1,400  millions.  If  the  putting  forth  of  five-sixths  of 
our  working  power  produces  that  amount  of  income,  the  whole 
of   our    power    would    produce    280  millions    more.       The  total 
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amount  of  money  directly  expended  on  drink  in  the  year  1899 
was  161  millions.  Less  duty,  etc.,  it  was,  roughly  stated,  120 
millions.  The  amount  lost  for  the  year  by  the  drink-caused 
premature  death  of  men  between  fifteen  and  sixty-five  years  of 
age  we  calculated  at  100  millions  ;  and  we  have  found 
that  the  loss  through  prevention  of  production  and  through 
destruction  due  to  drink  is  280  millions — in  all,  in  round 
numbers,  500  millions.  This  sum  of  500  millions  is  five 
times  as  much  as  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all 
the  British  Colonies  and  possessions.  In  1898,  that  amount 
was  ^99A33>955-  And  it  is  thirty  millions  more  than 
the  value  of  our  total  imports  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
which,  for  the  same  year,  was  ^^470, 378,583.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  latter  huge  sum  is  not  all  available  for  home  use, 
but  includes  the  price  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  re-shipped, 
to  the  amount  of,  for  i8g8,  ;j^bo,654,748,  as  well  as  all  the  cost 
of  all  the  raw  material  of  foreign  or  colonial  origin  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  which  we  exported.  That  is,  from 
the  sum  of  ;^470,ooo,ooo  there  must  be  deducted  the  amount 
of  both  these  items  before  we  can  determine  what  proportion  of 
our  total  imports  is  available  for  our  own  use.  What  the  amount 
of  the  latter  of  the  two  items  referred  to  is  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  certainly  very  large.  At  any  rate  the  figure  which  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  two  items  taken  together,  if  deducted 
from  the  470  millions,  would  show  that  the  total  value  of 
imports  available  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  considerably  under  400  millions  yearly.  But  our 
drinking  customs,  as  we  have  seen,  cost  us  at  least  500  millions 
yearly-  an  amount  which  would  maintain  for  one  year  the  entire 
population  of  British  India  in  a  condition  of  greater  comfort  than 
ever  it  has  enjoyed  even  under  British  rule,  and  would  leave  a 
balance  of  100  millions  over.  It  would  give  over  ^"50  a  year  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  over 
;^i2  a  year  for  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  BANEFUL  BUSINESS. 
THE   FOE  OF  LABOUR  AND  COMMERCE. 

By  George  Blaiklock,  Barrister-at-Law. 

DURING    the   last   few  years    the   growth    of   our    national 
wealth    has    been    astounding.     Companies,  trusts,    and 
business   concerns    of   all   kinds    have    been    flourishing, 
while  the  National    Revenue  has  been  bounding  upward 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 
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But  we  should  be  superficial  students  of  human  affairs  if  we 
deduce  merely  from  this  condition  of  things  that  all  is  as  it  should 
be;  and  that  what  is,  is  best,  in  this  best  of  possible  countries. 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us  when  material  prosperity  only  is 
regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  true  success,  when  a  man's  bank 
balance  is  evidence  of  his  worth,  or  his  fortune  a  guarantee  of 
his  greatness. 

The  nation  is  made  great  and  prosperous,  not  merely  by  its 
increase  and  accumulation  of  vulgar  wealth,  nor  by  the  number 
and  devotion  of  its  money-piling  monopolists,  and  worshippers 
of  the  golden  calf;  but  rather  by  means  of  the  more  equable 
distribution  of  that  wealth  among  all  its  citizens ;  by  the 
physical  stamina,  the  intellectual  strength,  and  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  people,  their  pride  in  a  happy  home  life, 
and  intensity  of  desire  for  individual  rectitude  and  national 
righteousness. 

Every  trade  and  business,  which  can  with  propriety  be  so 
described,  which  ministers  to,  and  provides  for,  the  real  needs 
of  humanity,  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  Government  and 
people.  Labour  is  employed,  producer  and  consumer  are 
benefitted,  and  the  golden  stream  of  wealth,  like  the  life  blood 
pulsating  in  a  healthy  organism,  flows  into  every  capillary  of  the 
body  politic,  sustaining  and  fructifying  every  unit  thereof. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Liquor  Traffic,  in  any 
material  degree,  is  thus,  as  are  other  trades,  a  helpful  force  to 
the  nation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  virus  in  the  life  blood  of  the 
state,  polluting  purity  and  destroying  goodness  of  mind  and 
morals,  body  and  brain ;  obstructing  and  crippling  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  poor,  and  producing  positive  evil  at  every 
stage  of  its  baneful  operations  ? 

The  manufacture,  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  from  the  moment  when  the  grain  and  fruit  are  destroyed 
to  produce  it,  to  the  moment  when  the  drink-ruined  wretch  with 
his  shaking  hand,  drinks  his  brandy  to  nerve  him  for  the  crime 
of  violence  and  death,  form  a  vicious  cycle  of  loss  and  sorrow  to 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

In  ordinary  industries  the  raw  material  is  improved  and 
made  more  valuable  by  the  labour  and  skill  expended  upon 
it,  the  ultimate  product  supplies  some  need,  and  becomes 
a  source  of  wealth  and  enjoyment.  The  first  step  in  the 
production  of  intoxicating  drink  is  the  destruction,  scientifically 
and  effectually,  of  the  raw  material.  The  barley  loses  its 
nutritive  qualities  in  the  processes  of  malting  and  brewing,  the 
nourishing  properties  of  the  grape  disappear  during  the  con- 
version of  its  juice  into  alcoholic  wine ;  by  means  of  the 
decomposing  process  of  fermentation,  the  food  value  is  lost,  and 
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we  have  in  its  place  the  poisonous  alcohol.  The  Temperance 
Reformation  is  a  menace  to  this  so-called  industry,  and  the 
pseudo-political  economist  asserts  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquor  is  a  great  trade,  employing  a  vast  amount  of 
labour,  and  therefore  must  be  protected. 

It  would  be  indeed  curious  if  the  liquor  traffic  did  not 
employ  a  large  amount  of  labour,  seeing  that  in  purchasing  the 
liquors  which  it  supplies,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  spent  over  ;j^i62, 000,000,  but  the  indisputable  fact  remains 
that  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drink  employs  less  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  turned  over  by 
it  every  year,  than  any  other  manufacture  in  the  country. 

In  the  propagation  of  truth  and  the  destruction  of  error,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  "  add  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  and  I  desire  to  emphasise  two  facts  often  before 
mentioned,  to  prove  the  sometimes  disputed  and  denied  proposi- 
tion, that  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor  does  not  employ 
anything  like  the  same  amount  of  labour  proportionately  to  the 
turnover  of  capital,  as  do  other  industries. 

The  Government  Blue  Book  of  i8gi  disclosed  that  while  in 
the  chief  industries  of  the  country,  industries,  be  it  remembered, 
at  once  necessary  and  beneficial,  an  average  of  over  30  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts  were  paid  in  wages  for  production,  while  in  the 
brewing  industry  only  7  per  cent,  of  receipts  were  paid  in  wages. 
Then  again  this  striking  fact,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alderman  George  White,  M.P.,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  White 
shows  that  whereas  in  his  own  business  as  a  wholesale  boot 
manufacturer,  his  wages  paid  are  five  times  larger  than  his 
profits,  in  a  particular  brewery,  the  balance-sheet  of  which  he 
had,  the  profits  were  shown  to  be  four  times  larger  than  the  sum 
paid  for  wages. 

But  if  we  assume,  what  science  and  experience  abundantly 
prove,  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  unnecessary  and  injurious,  that 
at  best  they  constitute  a  dangerous  luxury ;  then  it  follows  that 
the  larger  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  their  production 
and  distribution,  the  greater  must  be  the  economic  loss  to 
society. 

We  might,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  argument,  divide 
physical  labour  into  four  kinds. 

1.  Ordinary  productive  labour,  which  creates  and  increases 
wealth,  such  as  that  of  the  iron  worker,  the  builder,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  agriculturist. 

2.  Non-productive  labour.  An  example  of  which  would 
be  the  adoption  of  a  suggestion  once  made,  it  is  said,  by 
a  legislator,  as  a  remedy  for  popular  distress,  that  the  un- 
employed should  be  set  to  work  to  dig  holes,  and  then  fill  them 
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up  again.     In  such  work  the  labour  would  be  wasted,  and  the 
wages  paid  for  it  would  represent  a  loss. 

3.  Destructive  lal)Our.  If  men  were  employed  to  destroy 
good  houses  and  furniture,  or  to  take  the  fruit  of  the  harvest  and 
burn  it,  such  labour  would  result  in  a  threefold  loss  to  the 
community,  waste  of  labour,  waste  of  wages,  and  destruction  of 
wealth. 

4.  There  is  a  worse  kind  of  labour  still ;  that  expended  on 
the  conversion  of  a  good  and  necessary  commodity,  into  an 
article  bad  and  unnecessary,  and  it  is  this  class  of  labour  which 
is  employed  in  making  and  distributmg  alcoholic  drink.  I  am 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  maker  and  seller  of  alcoholic  liquor 
as  such,  of  course  there  are  many  labours  of  the  innkeeper, 
in  most  cases,  I  fear,  made  subsidiary  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  which 
are  good  and  necessary,  such  as  providing  reasonable  rest  and 
food  for  man  and  beast,  and  I  plead  for  the  multiplication  of 
good  and  comfortable  hostelries  without  alcohol. 

In  order  to  produce  the  average  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed by  each  person  in  this  country  every  year,  two  bushels  of 
barley  are  destroyed,  which  contains  nutrition  sufficient  to  feed 
a  full  grown  man  for  sixty  days,  that  gives  us  a  total  of  eighty 
million  bushels  of  good  food  destroyed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  every  year.  The  initial  labour  of  ploughing  the  field, 
sowing  the  seed,. and  reaping  the  harvest  to  produce  that  grain,  is 
wasted.  At  this  very  time  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects  in 
India  are  perishing  horribly  for  lack  of  food,  the  grain  mentioned 
would  feed  forty  millions  of  these  unhappy  people  for  two 
months,  but  at  the  bidding  of  greed,  appetite,  and  custom,  we 
put  this  food  into  the  vile  cauldron  of  the  brewery  and  the 
distillery,  over  which  fiends  might  sing  the  song  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  "Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble;"  the  product 
being  a  liquor,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  use  of  which  in 
numberless  instances,  is  to  madden,  to  debase,  and  to  destroy. 
"  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is 
a  devil." 

Having  committed  the  moral  and  economic  crime  of 
destroying  a  food  and  producing  a  pleasant  and  palatable 
poison,  the  work  of  malignant  conversion  is  continued  by  means 
of  the  legalised  arrangements  for  its  distribution  and  consump- 
tion ;  and  in  many  cases,  alcohol  transforms  the  divine,  human 
face  into  hideous  loathsomeness,  honest  men  into  criminals, 
independent,  industrious  citizens  into  loafers  and  paupers  sane 
become  insane,  and  some  of  the  kindly  and  gentle  become 
through  its  agency  monsters  of  cruelty. 

The  liquor  trafific  is  truly  a  great  and  important  industry, 
richly  meriting  its  designation  of  "  The  Trade."      The  money 
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spent  in  purchasing  this  baneful  article  last  year  would  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  almost  twice  over,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  no  person  may  sell  intoxicating  liquor  without 
a  licence,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  liquor  sellers  of  London 
occupy  twenty-four  pages  of  the  London  Directory,  while  eight 
pages  of  that  book  suffice  for  all  the  bread  sellers  of  London. 

"  Men  and  commodities,"  said  Joseph  Hume,  "are  the  real 
strength  of  any  community."  Let  us  see  how  that  strength,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  economic  value,  is  being  wasted  by  the  drink 
habit.  Look  at  the  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  It 
should  be  possible  for  every  man  to  create  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  family,  in  and  around  which  his  interest  and  ambition  should 
centre,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  such  home  desires  a  great 
demand  for  commodities  is  created,  causing  an  increased  demand 
for  productive  labour ;  but  in  too  many  instances  the  private 
house  is  pinched  and  starved  because  the  spending  resources  are 
poured  into  the  public-house,  the  sordid  and  vulgar  gaudmess  of 
which  is  in  hideous  contrast  with  the  squalid  slum.  In  these 
slums,  created  and  perpetuated  by  rack  renting  and  greedy 
landlords  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  continuance  and  increase 
made  possible  by  the  narcotising  influence  of  alcohol  on  the 
other,  lives  are  lived  almost  as  horrible  as  those  depicted  in 
Dante's  Inferno.  The  death-rate  in  the  worst  slums  is  just  double 
that  of  the  better  class  areas.  It  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the 
economic  losses  to  the  community  arising  from  these  doubly 
evil  conditions.  Overcrowding  and  poverty,  drink  and  drunken- 
ness, acting  and  reacting  one  upon  the  other,  and  pressing  men, 
women  and  childen,  deeper  into  the  mire  of  misery  and  the 
ditch  of  despair.  All  the  benefactions  of  brewers  and  others,  in 
the  shape  of  trusts  to  house  the  people,  of  restorations  and 
endowments  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  bestowal  of 
promiscuous  charity,  are  as  but  a  cooling  lotion  to  a  deadly 
cancer  ;  a  root  remedy  must  be  found,  and  we  must  seek,  not 
merely  to  allay  symptoms,  but  to  destroy  causes. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  assert  that  drinking 
is  the  cause  of  all  these  evils  we  deplore,  very  many  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  are  victims  of  a  cruel  environment,  but  I  do  assert 
that  the  larger  portion  of  these  mischiefs  arise  from  drinking, 
and  if  that  larger  portion  were  to  disappear  with  the  cessation 
of  the  cause,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  relieve  and  remove  the 
really  deserving  distress.  A  democracy,  with  brains  clear  from 
debasing  drink,  and  lives  undominated  by  the  pot-house,  would 
no  longer  be  contented  with  squalid  and  oppressive  surroundings. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  recurrent  periods  of  com- 
mercial  stagnation,    we    desire   to   seek   new    markets   for   our 
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products,  in  order  to  keep  our  labour  well  employed;  some 
think  that  the  only  way  to  create  new  markets  is  to  constantly 
expand  our  Empire.  It  is  imperative  that  new  markets  should 
be  created  and  developed.  The  United  States  and  most  of  our 
colonies  are  rapidly  developing  their  industries  and  increasing 
their  productive  power,  and  producing  commodities  for  the 
supply  of  which  they  formerly  depended  upon  us.  Then  we  are 
being  run  very  closely  in  the  race  of  commercial  success  by 
Germany  and  other  countries,  and  the  better  education  and 
technical  training  of  the  artisans,  enable  these  foreign  nations  to 
excel  us  in  some  branches  of  production.  We  must,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  extending  the  technical  education  of  our  working 
classes,  seek  new  markets  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  those  new 
markets  can  be  found,  more  by  developing  and  consolidating  the 
magnificent  Empire  we  have,  than  by  a  policy  of  restless  and 
aggressive  expansion  of  territories  and  responsibilities.  While 
an  occasional  extension  may  be  necessary,  a  policy  of  constant 
extension  is  mischievous.  A  igreatly  increased  demand  for 
commodities  can  be  created  even  within  these  islands,  if  we  can 
divert  the  stream  of  wealth  which  now  flows  into  the  congested 
channels  of  the  liquor  traffic,  into  those  avenues  of  useful  trade 
where  good  will  result  to  all,  through  the  more  equable  distribu- 
tion of  the  economic  life  blood  of  the  nation.  Despite  the  waste 
and  poverty  occasioned  by  drinking,  the  wages  of  the  people 
have  very  largely  increased  during  the  past  fifty  years  ;  but  even 
now  our  wage-earners  do  not  have  any  more  than  they  need,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  see  wages  higher  and  hours  of  labour  shorter. 
The  money  earned  by  all  classes  should  be  spent  in  those  things 
which  are  good  and  necessary  for  them  and  theirs  ;  if  that  were 
done,  the  expenditure  of  those  wages  would  employ  beneficent 
labour,  and  the  workers  would  be  benefitting  themselves  and 
their  fellow  workers  in  the  labour  market.  But,  the  Socialist 
tells  us,  the  abstaining  workman  of  to-day  is  only  better  off  than 
his  fellow  worker  because  that  fellow  worker  drinks  alcohol, 
and  that  if  all  the  workers  abstain  from  alcohol,  the  rate  of  wages 
will  fall  by  just  the  aggregate  amount  now  spent  in  liquor. 
Was  ever  a  more  absurd  and  childish  contention  made  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  money  spent  by  the  working  classes  in  alcoholic 
liquor  is  spent  at  the  expense  of  their  going  without  some  truer 
comforts  or  necessities.  Excessive  drinkers  become  satisfied,  in 
a  fatal  satisfaction,  with  a  condition  of  life  and  absence  of  comfort 
which  sober,  thoughtful  men  and  women  will  not,  and  cannot, 
be  contented  with. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  number  of  families  among  the 
working  classes,  who  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquor;  these 
sensible  people  live  up  to  a  standard  of  comfort  as  high  as  their 
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■wages  will  allow  ;  the  tendency  and  desire  of  their  lives  is  to  live 
in  greater  comfort,  to  have  prettier  and  more  commodious  houses, 
and  I  better  furnished  homes,  with  plenteous  food  and  good 
clothing.  The  whole  force  and  example  of  their  lives  tend  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  their  labour,  and  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  their  class. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  working  class  family  in  the 
United  Kingdom  spend  an  average  sum  of  six  shillings  each 
week  in  alcoholic  liquor,  and  that  means,  when  we  deduct  the 
large  number  of  abstaining  families,  that  among  those  who  drink 
liquor,  the  average  amount  spent  in  that  indulgence  is  very  much 
more  than  six  shillings  each  week.  This  expenditure  is  not 
merely  wasteful  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  family  resources, 
but  its  additional  and  iinmediate  result  too  often,  is  to  injure  and 
destroy  home  life,  to  reduce  home  comfort,  to  deaden  ambition 
for  betterment  and  achievement,  and  to  create  a  dull  apathetic 
acquiescence  with  debased  circumstance.  Thus,  while  the 
collective  tendency  of  the  sober  workers  is  to  increase  the  rate 
of  wages  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  the  drinking 
workers  form  a  pendant  force,  economically  counteracting  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  temperate  ;  and  drinking  thus  prevents 
that  advance  in  wages  and  development  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  which  every  right-minded  person  desires  to 
see. 

Among  the  more  thoughtful  and  thrifty  of  the  working 
classes  who  drink,  their  very  efforts  to  provide  for  themselves 
are  often  turned  into  a  curse,  by  them  holding  their  various 
society  meetings  at  public-houses,  and  drinking  habits  are 
thereby  often  formed.  The  resultant  suffering  among  the 
children  of  the  intemperate  is  appalling  ;  if  we  could  realize  the 
sum  total  of  child  anguish  caused  by  the  intoxication  of  the 
parents  in  one  week  in  London  alone,  it  would  almost  madden  us. 

James  Runcieman  thus  described  it : — "  Then  there  are  the 
children,  the  children  of  drink  they  should  be  called,  for  they 
suck  it  from  the  breast,  and  the  venomous  molecules  become 
one  with  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  soon  like  the  poison. 
I  can  hear  the  immense  army  of  the  young  crying  to  the  dumb 
and  impotent  sky,  and  they  all  cry  for  bread.  I  have  seen  them 
by  the  hundred,  by  the  thousand,  the  dull  agony  of  cold  bearing 
the  gnawing  hunger  company,  while  the  two  dire  agencies  inflict 
torture  on  the  little  ones,  were  it  not  for  drink  the  sufferers  could 
be  clad  and  nourished."  Who  among  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  life  in  our  cities  can  say  that  those  biting  words 
are  too  strong  ?  Last  winter,  a  time  of  trade  prosperity  and 
plentiful  employment,  a  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board 
reported,  that  of  the  children  attending  their  schools  approxi- 
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mately  fifty  thousand  were  under  fed.  I  venture  to  say  that 
were  it  not  for  alcoholic  indulgence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
parents,  such  an  awful  amount  of  food  deprivation,  during  a 
time  of  prosperity,  would  be  impossible.  The  arm  of  the  law 
should  be  lengthened  and  strengthened,  to  reach  with  deterrent 
penalties  those  so  wickedly  negligent  of  their  primary  obligations 
as  to  half-starve  their  little  children  in  order  to  gratify  their 
wicked  appetite  for  alcohol. 

Another  fact  which  I  fear  is  proportionately  co-related  to 
the  liquor  evil,  is  that  told  us  in  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Francis 
Warner,  in  which  he  shows,  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
enquiry,  that  one  in  every  five  of  boys,  and  one  in  every  six  of 
girls  attending  our  public  elementary  schools  are  in  some  degree 
physically  or  mentally  deficient.  The  physical  and  mental 
incapacity  engendered  by  the  habit  of  drinking  means  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  what  political  economists  call  "personal 
capital,"  which  is  comprised  in  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities 
of  every  member  of  society. 

Liquor  expenditure  is,  therefore,  negative  in  the  production 
of  good,  and  positive  in  the  production  of  evil ;  the  burden 
presses  heaviest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers ;  the  idle,  the 
drunken,  and  the  criminal,  live  on  the  labour  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  The  money  spent  by  the 
wage-earners  themselves  on  liquor,  if  spent  in  better  commodi- 
ties and  comforts,  would  result  in  a  much  greater  demand  for 
our  products  for  home  consumption,  an  immense  market,  as  yet 
undeveloped,  would  spring  up,  with  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  material  comfort. 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  competitive  power  of  our  national  rivals 
in  trade,  and  the  better  technical  teaching  of  their  artisans,  our 
young  men  and  women  must  be  more  highly  trained,  technical 
education  more  encouraged,  and  the  habit  of  drinking  alcohol,  so 
destructive  of  character  and  industry,  and  so  productive  of  idle- 
ness and  incompetence,  must  be  abandoned.  The  teachers  of 
those  conflicting  theories,  which  go  to  make  up  political  economy, 
are  increasingly  taking  into  account  the  morality,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  as  being  powerful  factors  in  human 
progress  and  economic  success  ;  as  Professor  Ingram  has  well 
put  it,  "  All  economic  re-organization  of  society  implies  a 
universal  renovation,  intellectual  and  moral,  no  less  than  material. 
Industrial  reformation  will  be  no  isolated  fact,  but  will  form  one 
part  of  an  applied  art  of  life,  modifying  our  whole  environment, 
affecting  our  whole  culture,  and  regulating  our  whole  conduct ; 
in  a  word,  consciously  directing  all  our  resources  to  the  conser- 
vation and  evolution  of  humanity." 
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The  same  folly  which  has  fostered  the  Hquor  traffic  at  home, 
to  the  injury  of  labour  and  commerce,  has  characterized,  to  some 
extent,  our  trade  abroad,  especially  in  connection  with  the  native 
races.  These  helpless  people  deserve  our  compassion  and  demand 
our  protection.  During  my  visit  to  South  Africa  in  1892  I 
addressed  a  large  number  of  native  meetina^s.  In  Cape  Colony, 
through  the  malevolent  influence  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  brandy, 
called  "  Cape  Smoke,"  containing  a  murderous  amount  of  fusel 
oil,  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  so-called  religious  Dutch  farmers  to 
the  natives,  untaxed,  while  tea  is  taxed  8d.  on  every  pound. 
Many  of  the  native  Christian  leaders,  in  speaking  at  my 
meetings,  would  say,  "  We  do  not  want  strong  drink.  We 
ask  to  be  protected  from  it.  We  are  like  children,  and  if  we 
take  drink  we  are  overcome  by  it."  The  tale  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  has  been  so  often  told  by  Bishop  Tugwell  and 
others  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  We  are  strangling 
legitimate  and  helpful  commerce  by  allowing  the  importation 
of  gin  and  rum  into  these  territories.  A  local  journalist  in 
Lagos  thus  writes,  "  The  gin  traffic  is  gradually,  yet  surely, 
sapping  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  native,  and  making  him 
less  inclined  to  new  wants,  and  less  capable  of  supplying  such 
new  wants,  and  in  this  wise  British  industries  are  being  under- 
mined, and  the  demoralization  of  the  native  wrought."  I  need 
not  multiply  such  quotations  ;  we  must  recognize  that  the  natives 
who  buy  gin  buy  little  else,  and  if  the  importation  of  spirits  were 
prohibited,  they  would  purchase  cotton  goods,  china,  hardware, 
and  other  articles  of  honest  trade.  As  it  is  the  natives  are 
becoming  drink-sodden  and  demoralized,  and  are  being  morally 
murdered  by  cheap  spirits,  in  order  that  the  conscienceless 
merchants  and  soulless  corporations  of  Europe  and  America 
may  pocket  their  blood-stained  profits  and  death-bought 
dividends. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  country  might  take  up  this 
great  question  with  advantage,  with  a  view  of  fostering  with 
these  countries  the  interchange  of  real  wealth,  and  the  entire 
suppression  of  this  deadly  traffic. 

With  increased  consumption  of  products  at  home,  and  the 
development  of  honest  trade  abroad,  which  would  follow  on  the 
abandonment  of  drinking  habits,  and  the  crippling  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  we  should  see  labour  adequately  rewarded,  plenty  in  place 
of  poverty,  the  standard  of  comfort  raised,  ideals  of  life  exalted, 
home  ambitions  and  interests  created,  and,  by  the  help  of 
legislation,  slums  destroyed. 

This  anti-alcohol  fight  is  going  on  the  world  over.  Our 
hearts  and  blood  have  been  stirred  as  we  have  seen  our  kindred 
from  across  the  seas  coming  up  from  the  South,  the  East,  and 
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the  West  to  aid  us  in  our  hour  of  Imperial  need.  This  love 
shown  to  the  Motherland  is  an  expression  of  a  wider  patriotism, 
a  step  toward  the  solidarity  of  the  English  speaking  race.  In 
our  fight  against  alcohol  also  our  Colonial  and  American  brethren 
are  coming  to  our  assistance,  and  in  matters  of  legislation 
especially  are  showing  us  the  way.  I  believe  that  Motherland 
and  Colonies  will  come  into  line  on  this  question,  and  with  the 
free,  strong  peoples  of  our  race  united  and  agreed  to  stamp  out 
the  traffic  in,  and  consumption  of,  alcohol,  nothing  will  then  be 
impossible  for  us.  We  hail  the  time  when  this  great  confederated 
brotherhood  of  humanity  shall  be  welded  in  a  common  desire 
and  determination,  not  to  become  unjust  aggressors,  but  to 
eliminate  the  drink-shop  from  our  civilization,  to  render  the 
dietetic  and  social  use  of  alcohol  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  to  bring 
in  an  era  of  justice,  sobriety,  peace,  and  righteousness  the  world 
over. 

"  When  all  men's  good  shall  be  each  man's  rule, 

And  universal  love  shall  lie 

Like  a  line  of  light  across  the  land, 

Like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 

Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year." 
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TEMPERANCE   IN  THE  ARMY. 

By    Colonel   Fergusson    (late  Rifle  Brigade). 

DIMINUTION    OF    DRUNKENNESS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  case  with  the  country  <:enerally, 
drunkenness  in  the  army  has  certainly  diminished  greatly 
during  the  last  generation.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
frict  that  we  have  now  an  army  mainly  composed  of 
young  men.  The  old  soldier  sometimes  degenerated  into  an 
old  "  soaker."  I  remember  in  my  own  battalion  one  man  on 
whom  the  drink-crave  was  so  strong  that  he  would  drink  the 
varnish  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  for  the  sake  of  the  alcohol 
which  it  contained. 

The  young  recruit  now-a-days  is  often  a  "  life-long  abstainer  " 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  now  so  general 
through  the  country.  As  a  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  Highlanders 
once  said  to  me,  "  The  men  I  get  now  care  more  for  sago 
pudding  than  beer." 

But  the  diminution  of  drunkenness  is  due  also  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  work  of  the  Temperance  societies,  and  notably 
to  that  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association,  commonly  known 
as  the  A.T.A.  Their  influence  is  not  to  be  gauged  simply  by  the 
statistics  which  set  forth  the  numbers  of  pledges  taken  and  kept, 
or  the  number  of  medals  and  other  honorary  distinctions  earned. 
The  existence  in  a  regiment,  battery,  or  battalion,  of  a 
Temperance  society  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  public 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  men. 

The  hard  drinker  is  no  longer  a  hero  among  his  comrades. 
I  have  heard  in  older  days  of  the  prize  toper  being  spoken  of  as 
the  "swill-tub,"  not  without  a  sort  of  admiration. 

Just  as  in  civil  life,  the  teetotaler  in  the  army  used  to  be 
regarded  with  amused  contempt,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior 
order  of  humanity.  But  the  genus  is  no  longer  rare,  and  a  new 
comradeship  has  sprung  up,  quite  as  strong  as,  and  much  more 
wholesome  than,  the  falsely  called  good-fellowship  of  the  canteen. 

TEMPERANCE    IN    CEYLON. 

My  first  connection  with  Temperance  in  the  army  was  when 
holding  a  staff  appointment  in  Ceylon  about  the  year  1885. 
The  officiating  chaplain   to  the  troops  at  Kandy  was  the  late 
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Archdeacon  Matthew,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  most 
lovable  men  I  have  ever  known.  Pained  by  the  prevalence  of 
hard-drinking  among  the  men  who  composed  the  little  garrison 
there,  he  resolved  to  start  a  Temperance  society,  and  he  asked 
me  to  help  him  at  the  inaugural  meeting.  I  went  up  from 
Colombo  accordingly.  There  was  a  well-filled  room  and  the 
Archdeacon  submitted  some  rules  which  would  have  given  the 
society  a  basis  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.  But  the  rank  and  file  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  moderation."  They  said  a  soldier  was  either  a  canteen-man  or 
he  was  not,  and  the  opposition  was  led  by  a  sturdy  drummer, 
who  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  making  the  little  garrison 
branch  teetotal  pure  and  simple. 

Archdeacon  Matthew  was  soon  afterwards  temporarily 
moved  to  Colombo,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Colonial  Chaplain 
on  a  year's  furlough,  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  at  head- 
quarters. Following  up  his  efforts  at  Kandy  he  launched  a 
garrison  Temperance  society  for  Colombo,  proposing  the  same 
rules  as  he  had  suggested  at  Kandy,  and  with  the  same  result. 
The  men  decided  almost  unanimously  that  total  abstinence  was 
the  chief  condition  of  membership. 

Teetotalism  was  also  the  foundation  of  the  association 
formed  in  India  by  Mr.  Gelson  Gregson  in  1862  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Soldiers'  Total  Abstinence  Association."  This 
organization  was  the  forerunner  and  progenitor  of  the  Army 
Temperance  Association.  It  attracted  no  less  than  8000 
members,  and  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

ARMY    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION    IN    INDIA. 

When  Lord  Roberts  became  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
in  the  year  1888  he  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  value  of 
Mr.  Gelson  Gregson's  work.  But  he  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
point.  The  association  had  not  gained  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  the  officers.  Perhaps  extreme  proposals,  and  exaggerated 
language,  on  the  part  of  Temperance  reformers  had  disgusted 
the  officers,  as  they  have  sometimes  alienated  sympathy  at  home. 

Lord  Roberts  reconstituted  the  association  under  its  present 
name,  and  introduced  the  rule  under  which  moderate  drinkers 
are  admitted  as  honorary  members,  but  without  voting  power,  or 
the  right  to  medals  and  badges.  In  the  case  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  none  would  be  elected  who  did  not  bear  the 
character  of  undoubted  steadiness.  The  officers  are  nominated 
honorary  members  by  the  president  of  the  branch.  The  result 
of  this  sensible  change  was  that  numbers  of  officers,  who  would 
not  have  connected  themselves  with  a  strictly  total  abstinence 
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society,  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  honorary  members,  and 
have  for  many  years  countenanced  the  association,  and  given 
it  invaluable  support. 

OFFICERS    AS    MEMBERS. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  a  battalion 
branch  to  have  at  its  head  an  abstaining  officer.  Leaders  are 
wanted  in  the  fight  with  intemperance,  just  as  they  are  in  a 
conflict  with  a  hostile  army.  If  the  commanding  officer  is 
a  total  abstainer  the  effect  is  wonderful.  I  have  seen  300  men 
sit  down  to  a  tea  in  Miss  Robinson's  Home  at  Portsmouth  with 
the  colonel  in  the  chair  and  four  or  five  officers  supporting  him — 
every  one  of  the  company  a  teetotaler.  And  a  healthier,  happier, 
better-behaved  set  of  men  never  assembled  in  one  hall.  That 
was  the  2nd  Battalion  Border  Regiment — the  old  55th. 

In  the  Colombo  Garrison  Club,  formed  by  Archdeacon 
Matthew  we  used  to  have  monthly  teas  in  a  public  coffee  house. 
At  one  of  these  we  had  as  our  guest  a  distinguished  surgeon  who 
was  passing  through  on  his  voyage  from  Australia  to  England. 
Though  the  climate  is  tropical  the  professor  said  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  healthy  lot  of  men. 

But  the  strength  of  the  A.T.A.  is  in  the  ranks,  and  I  do  not 
include  the  "  supernumerary  rank."  Speaking  generally  the 
sergeants  are  not  represented  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  the  men. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  the  colonel  and  officers  set 
the  fashion  the  sergeants  will  follow  it.  But  there  i  s  often 
a  strong  moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  young  sergeants  by 
their  comrades  to  drink  liquor  in  the  sergeants'  mess,  on  the 
principle  of  taking  something  "  for  the  good  of  the  house.''  The 
sergeants'  mess  fund  seldom  shows  a  large  credit  balance.  The 
greatest  profits  are  made  on  the  sale  of  drink.  Therefore 
a  young  sergeant  who  has  been  a  teetotaler  while  private  and 
corporal,  finds  little  sympathy  with  his  former  principles  among 
his  new  associates,  and  unless  his  moral  courage  is  great  he  falls 
away.  He  cannot,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  discipline, 
frequent  the  A.T.A.  room.  An  ideal  Temperance  institute 
would  include  a  separate  room  for  sergeants. 

A    GOOD    SECRETARY. 

Even  more  important  than  an  abstaining  president  is  the 
wise  choice  of  regimental  secretary.  And  here  it  must  be  said 
that  the  basis  of  a  successful  branch  must  be  regimental.  Here 
and  there  where  a  garrison  is  small,  consisting  perhaps  only  of 
an  infantry  detachment,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  details  from 
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other  branches  of  the  service,  it  may  be  necessary  to  organise 
the  society  on  a  garrison  basis.  But  it  will  never  have  the 
vitality  and  cohesion  of  the  regimental  branch. 

Find  a  staff-sergeant  or  colour-sergeant  if  possible  as 
secretary,  and  failing  these  a  sergeant  or  corporal.  He  must 
have  tact  and  energy,  and  be  devoted  to  the  cause.  Then  for 
each  squadron  or  company  a  committee-man  of  kindred  spirit 
should  be  found.  The  battalion  branch  must  have  flourishing  com- 
pany off-shoots.  The  company  committee-men  should  be  popular 
with  their  comrades,  genial  and  energetic.  They  should  be  on 
the  look  out  to  secure  Temperance  recruits  from  every  batch  that 
joins  head-quarters,  and  to  get  hold  of  them  before  the  old  topers 
tempt  them  away  to  the  canteen.  When  a  man  comes  to  grief 
through  drink  they  should  be  on  the  watch  for  the  right  moment 
to  approach  him,  and  with  kindly  sympathy  to  persuade  him  to 
drop  the  drink. 

JOINING    HEADQUARTERS. 

The  critical  moment  in  a  soldier's  career  is  when  he  leaves 
the  depot  for  head-quarters.  Probably  at  the  deopt  there  is  a 
strong  branch  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association.  This  is 
especially  the  case  at  the  Guards'  depot  at  Caterham,  and  the 
Rifle  depot  at  Gosport.  There  are  always  soldiers  ready  to  prey 
upon  recruits  who  will  meet  them  with  a  hearty  "  Are  you  going 
over,  Bill  ?  "  which  means  a  visit  to  the  battalion  canteen.  The 
first  glass  leads  lo  more,  and  perhaps  the  evening  is  spent  there. 
Soon  the  taste  for  liquor  is  acquired.  It  rapidly  gets  stronger 
and  stronger.  "  Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  seek  to 
strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive."  In  India  every  draft  of 
recruits  from  home  used  to  be  the  guests  of  our  battalion  branch, 
which  numbered  400,  and  has  touched  470.  Some  of  the 
happiest  evenings  I  ever  spent  were  at  these  gatherings.  After 
the  tea  we  always  had  an  entertainment  in  which  some  of  the 
officers  took  part,  and  at  which  the  Colonel  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  used  to  be  present.  And  so  the  young  fellows  used  to 
make  a  good  start  in  the  sunny  East. 

TEMPERANCE    ROOMS. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred  on  the  British  Army  in 
India  by  Lord  Roberts  was  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
Temperance  Room  as  a  recognised  regimental  institution,  as 
much  a  sine  qua  non  as  the  canteen  or  the  library.  In  every 
cantonment  in  India  may  be  found  a  well-furnished  and  attrac- 
tive Temperance  room,  well  stocked  with  games,  equipped  with 
billiard  tables  and  supplied  with  writing   materials.      There  is 
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also  a  Temperance  bar  for  the  sale  of  mineral  waters  (manu- 
factured in  the  regimental  factory)  and  light  refreshments. 
Much  of  the  enteric  fever  so  unhappily  common  in  India  is 
attributed  to  the  aerated  waters  sold  in  the  native  bazaars. 
The  natives  are  very  careless  in  sanitary  matters,  and  take  no 
precautions  with  regard  to  the  water  they  use  in  mineral  water 
factories.  The  process  of  aerating  does  not  destroy  the  fatal 
germs,  and  the  thirsty  soldier  falls  a  victim  to  the  apparently 
innocent  draught. 

It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  supplies  sold  in  the  Temperance 
room  should  be  bought  in  the  regimental  Coffee-shop.  The 
Army  Temperance  Association  members  then  have  the  right  to 
share  in  the  profits  made  in  that  institution,  and  there  is  no  ill 
feeling  roused  among  the  non-abstainers. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  of  misconduct  reported  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  Temperance  room,  and  the  absence  of  foul 
language  there  is  said  to  be  most  marked. 

ARMY    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION    AT    HOME. 

But  no  notice  of  the  Temperance  work  in  the  Army  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Army  Temperance  Associa- 
tion at  home.  The  work  originated  by  Mr.  Gelson-Gregson, 
fostered  by  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  George  White,  has  now 
become  firmly  established  at  every  station  of  the  British  Army 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  secretaries  in  India  the  Rev,  E.  T.  Beatty  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bateson  worked  well  and  successfully.  The  Honorable 
Conrad  Dillon  as  hon.  secretary  has  laid  the  Army  under  a 
perpetual  obligation  by  his  disinterested  and  untiring  labours  at 
home.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Clare  White, 
who  himself  served  for  a  time  in  the  Army,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  British  soldier,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  him. 
Starting  in  1893  with  the  valuable  help  of  the  Chaplain  General 
(Dr.  Edghill)  the  Association  has  made  steady  progress,  and  over 
and  above  the  24,000  members  in  India  numbers  some  15,000 
abstaining  members  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  Colonial  garrisons 
west  of  Aden.  The  rules  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association 
in  India  have  been  adopted  almost  without  alteration.  As  has 
been  already  indicated  the  work  is  thus  begun  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  young  soldier's  career.  In  most  cases  he  finds  a 
branch  in  full  vigour  at  the  depot  which  he  joins  on  his  attesta- 
tion. There  are  plenty  of  comrades  to  keep  him  in  countenance 
and  give  him  a  helping  hand,  and  thus  the  habits  formed  in 
childhood  in  the  Band  of  Hope  are  in  many  cases  confirmed 
when  the  young  recruit  embarks  on  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
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It  would  not  be  candid  to  pass  over  the  drawbacks  and 
discouragement  which  meet  the  Army  Temperance  Association 
and  perplex  those  who  have  to  do  with  its  management,  foremost 
among  whom  is  Lord  Roberts  who  has  never  ceased  to  extend 
to  the  organisation  at  home  the  wise  guardianship  which  he  gave 
to  the  parent  society  in  India. 

As  President  of  the  Council  he  has  again  and  again  taken 
the  chair  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  his  words  are  eagerly 
recorded  by  the  press  and  studied  by  the  Army  and  the  Country. 

GREATER    TEMPTATIONS    AT    HOME. 

The  soldier  at  home  is  exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of 
temptations  than  his  comrade  in  India.  Harpies  of  both  sexes 
are  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  tempt  him  into  dens  of  infamy. 
Vices  more  deadly  even  than  drunkenness  allure  him.  Well- 
meaning  but  injudicious  friends  ply  him  with  intoxicants  at  all 
times,  and  most  of  all  at  critical  moments  (like  the  embarkation 
for  active  service)  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  occur  to  numbers 
of  people  is  to  supply  the  unfortunate  soldier  with  raw  spirits 
enough  to  produce  alcoholic  poisoning. 

Not  long  ago  at  Basingstoke  I  saw  the  refreshment  room 
counter  piled  up  with  flat  bottles  of  spirits,  some  of  them  con- 
taining as  much  as  a  pint.  I  asked  the  reason  of  these  extra- 
ordinary preparations,  The  answer  was  "  A  troopship  has  just 
arrived  from  India,  and  a  special  train  is  nearly  due  with 
reservists  and  discharged  soldiers." 

What  a  cruel  welcome  for  the  mother  country  to  extend  to  her 
soldier  sons,  nearly  a  third  of  whom  had  been  learning  in  India  the 
difficult  lesson  of  self  control.  And  now  in  all  the  glad  excite- 
ment of  the  return  home  how  many  would  fall  under  the  sudden 
temptation  of  intoxicants  so  attractively  displayed,  thus  destroy- 
ing in  a  few  minutes  the  healthy  habits  of  years. 

More  lately  I  watched  a  train  full  of  young  soldiers  stopping 
at  Brookwood  station,  bound  for  Southampton  to  embark  for 
South  Africa.  In  every  carriage  near  where  I  stood  were  those 
hateful  flat  bottles  of  spirits  of  every  size,  cunningly  contrived  to 
fit  into  a  pocket  without  showing  too  prominently.  And  these 
were  the  parting  gifts  of  friends  and  relations  who  could  think  of 
no  more  suitable  way  to  manifest  their  affection  !  Probably 
these  men  had  started  with  little  or  no  breakfast,  and  the  liquor 
was  sure  to  take  effect  on  them.  Hence  by  the  time  Southamp- 
ton was  reached  some  at  least  would  be  only  tqo  likely  to  bring 
discredit  on  their  cloth. 
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TEMPERANCE    SOLDIERS    HAVE    THE    BEST    CAREER. 

Both  in  the  Army  and  afterwards  in  civil  life  the  abstaining 
soldier  almost  always  has  the  best  career.  Banish  drink  from 
the  barracks  and  crime  would  disappear.  When  I  was  a  subal- 
tern in  temporary  command  of  a  company  the  colonel  sent  for 
me  and  said,  "  How  is  it  that  none  of  the  men  of  your  company 
are  ever  brought  before  me  for  punishment?  I  hope  the  non- 
commissioned officers  do  their  duty."  My  answer  was  "  Sir,  the 
sergeants  are  teetotalers  and  the  men  follow  their  example." 
Two  of  the  sergeants  were  staunch  abstainers  and  had  an 
excellent  influence  on  the  whole  company. 

Whether  in  peace  or  war  men  are  healthier,  happier,  and 
better  behaved  without  alcoholic  drink.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  the  percentage  of  admission  to  hospital  in  India  is 
much  lower  among  the  Army  Temperance  Association  men  than 
among  those  who  are  not  members.  Professor  Sims  Woodhead 
said  the  other  day  that  the  use  of  alcohol  diminished  the  power 
of  resistance  to  infectious  diseases. 

The  Medical  Temperance  Revieiv  says  that  alcohol  is  harmful 
in  all  the  groups  of  microbal  diseases,  e.g.,  enteric  fever, 
influenza,  pneumonia  and  erysipelas.  Also  in  phthisis  and  many 
other  diseases. 

OPINION    OF    THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON. 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  general  order  dated 
March  2nd,  1836,  stated  that : — 

"  He  was  convinced  that  if  a  system  of  Temperance  could  be 
generally  established  in  the  Army,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  be  the 
means  of  preventmg  most  of  the  crime  and  irregularities  to  which 
the  British  soldier  is  addicted,  and  he  is  desirous  that  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  legitimate  means." 

OPINION    OF    SIR    JOHN    MICHEL. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Michel  said  : — 

"  I  have  slept  on  the  ground  for  days  and  weeks.  I  have  been 
wet  through  hours  and  hours,  but  when  I  went  campaigning  I  drank 
nothing  from  the  time  I  began,  to  the  finish,  except  tea  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  always  felt  strong  and  hearty;  I  was  never  ill  nor  am 
I  now." 

OPINION    OF    GENERAL    FENWICK    WILLIAMS. 

General  Fenwick  Williams,  the  heroic  defender  of  Kars, 
said  : — 

"  Had  not  the  Turkish  Army,  at  Kars,  been  literally  a  cold- 
water  army  I  am  persuaded  they  would  never  have  performed  the 
achievements  which  crowned  them  with  glory." 
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OPINION    OF    LORD    NAPIER    OF    MAGDALA. 

Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Aldershot,  said  ttiat  he  took  the  trouble  to  enquire  into 
18,000  cases  of  punishment  in  the  Army,  and  in  not  one  single 
case  of  the  18,000  was  a  Total  Abstainer  involved. 

OPINION    OF    SIR    GEORGE    WHITE. 

Major  General  (now  Sir  George)  White,  in  reporting  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  Karun  Field  Force,  said  : — 

"  The  rum  ran  short.  The  men  had  a  free  ration  of  chocolate 
instead.  They  have  cheerfully  borne  the  deprivation  ;  and  their 
excellent  health  and  exemplary  conduct  furnish  another  proof  that 
rum  is  certainly  not  a  necessity  for  British  soldiers  in  the  field." 

LORDS    WOLSELEY    AND    KITCHENEr's    EXPERIENCE. 

The  experience  of  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition and  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  his  campaigns  on  the  Nile 
tell  the  same  tale. 

COUNT    VON    MOTLKE. 

Count  von  Moltke  wrote  : — 

"  A  healthy  person,  provided  he  does  not  exert  himself  im- 
moderately, does  not  need  any  such  stimulus  as  beer  or  spirits,  and 
it  is  simply  sinful  to  give  it  to  children,  as  is  unfortunately  done. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncivilised  races,  who  are  also  mere 
children." 

SIR    EVELYN    WOOD. 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  pint 
of  beer,  given  the  men  by  a  land-owner  during  autumn 
manoeuvres,  said : — 

"  The  medical  officers  advise  me,  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  although 
the  stimulant  of  the  beer  produced  an  apparently  beneficial  effect  for 
about  an  hour,  it  was  manifest  later  that  the  men  would  have 
marched  better  without  it." 


SPEECH    BY    LORD    ROBERTS. 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Roberts  said  at  Meerut  : — 

"Depend  upon  it,  men,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  who 
will  do  best,  for  his  Queen  and  Country  is  not  the  soldier  who  goes 
into  action,  with  his  mind  weakened  and  constitution  impaired  by 
drunkenness,  and  other  bad  habits,  but  he  who  has  been  temperate 
in  all  things,  and  whose  nerves  and  muscles  are  such  that  they  will 
enable  him  to  face  the  stoutest  foe.  and  carry  him  through  the 
severest  trial.     An  army  composed  of  men  of  this  class,  who  can  use 
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their  weapons  with  deadly  effect,  would  be  irresistible,  and  would 
ensure  victory  to  any  commander  who  had  the  honour  of  leading 
them.     May  I  be  that  Commander  !  " 

THE    BOER    WAR. 

And  at  Bloemfontein  the  other  day  this  same  Commander 
was  able  to  say  that  : — 

"  He  was  proud  to  be  the  leader  of  the  best  behaved  army  in  the 
world.  They  had  fought  splendidly,  marched  uncomplainingly,  and 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.  How  well  they  had 
fought  !  The  whole  army  had  been  members  of  the  Army  Temper- 
ance Association.  Modder  water  was  all  they  had  to  drink,  and 
sometimes  little  of  that." 

THE    SOLDIER    IN    CIVIL    LIFE. 

And  it  is  not  only  during  his  service,  whether  in  peace  or 
war  that  the  soldier  benefits  by  being  a  temperance  man. 

Some  years  ago  the  authorities  sanctioned  an  entry  in  the 
soldier's  discharge  certificate  showing  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association,  and  for  how 
long.  Certificates  of  membership  are  also  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  when  men  go  to  the  Reserve. 
These  certificates  have  helped  thousands  of  men  to  find 
employment  on  quitting  the  colours,  and  when  the  Reserves 
were  called  out  for  the  Boer  War  it  was  found  that  most  of 
them  were  in  comfortable  situations. 

A    SEPARATE    TEMPERANCE    ROOM    ESSENTIAL. 

Let  me  repeat  almost  in  my  last  sentence  my  profound 
conviction  that  a  well-found  Temperance  Room  is  a  necessity 
in  every  Barrack.  If  a  soldier  gives  up  the  canteen  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  have  another  place  of  resort  not  less  com- 
fortable, where  he  can  meet  with  others  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  all  thus  gaining  mutual  support  in  their  efforts  after 
self-control. 

My  chief  regret  with  reference  to  Temperance  in  the 
Army  is  that  my  interest  in  it  goes  back  only  fourteen  years 
instead  of  thirty-four,  to  the  date  of  my  first  commission,  and 
I  earnestly  advise  all  young  officers  on  joining  the  army  to 
throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  Total  Abstinence,  so  as  to 
help  their  men  by  example  to  shun  the  soldiers'  greatest 
enemy — drunkenness. 
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TEMPERANCE     WORK     IN     THE 
ROYAL     NAVY. 

By  Agnes  E.  Weston. 

THE  Temperance  work  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  is  a  bright 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Service,  and  a  great  factor 
towards  discipline  and  efficiency,  the  old  idea  that  courage 
and  the  rum  bottle  should  go  hand  in  hand  has  gone  over- 
board, and  has  been  buried  on  the  veldts  of  South  Africa.  A 
sober  Navy  is  a  national  insurance,  "  given  sobriety,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  the  British  bluejacket  will  not  do,  or  dare,"  said 
a  naval  officer  of  high  standing.  "  Kept  from  drink,  our  soldiers 
have  fought  like  heroes,  and  have  behaved  like  gentlemen," 
said  Field  Marshall  Lord  Roberts. 

The  Navy  and  the  Army,  amidst  abounding  temptations,  set 
an  example  of  sobriety  that  civilians  would  do  well  to  copy, 
distinguished  by  his  uniform,  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  noted  at  once 
should  he  be  the  worse  for  drink,  but  the  man  in  civil  life  is 
passed  by  in  the  crowd.  Temperance  work  in  the  Navy  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  shows  a  bold  front,  not  a  ship 
commissions  but  she  carries  a  large  number  of  Temperance  men 
only  waiting  to  be  banded  together  to  work  enthusiastically  and 
well,  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the  betterment  of  their  ship- 
mates. 

Temperance  in  the  Navy  groups  itself  under  four  banners, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  body  is  the  "  Royal  Naval 
Temperance  Society,"  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  these 
pages.  The  Independent  order  of  Good  Templars  has  a  good 
following  in  the  Service,  and  many  naval  lodges  afloat  and 
ashore.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  some 
branches,  principally  in  the  Training  Service,  and  thanks  to 
Temperance  training  and  teaching,  there  are  a  considerable  and 
increasing  number  of  life  teetotalers,  men  who  have  never  tasted 
drink,  and  have  no  wish  to  do  so;  men  who  show  their  faith  by 
their  lives,  and  who,  although  frequently  they  join  no  Society, 
yet  they  are  pillars  of  the  Cause. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  write  a  history  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Temperance  Society,  for  it  would  be  a  history  dating  back  to  the 
early  seventies,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  there  were  friends  in  the 
Navy  then  who  did  yeoman  service  in  the  Cause,  some  are  still 
alive,  and  rejoicingly  hear  that  the  corn  of  wheat  that  they 
sowed    has   borne    a  hundredfold.     The    National    Temperance 
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League  mourns  its  incomparable  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  and 
I  truly  believe  that  we  never  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 
When  friends  and  help  were  needed  to  keep  the  struggling  naval 
society  on  its  feet  (commenced,  mark  you,  by  officers  and  men 
themselves),  he  came  to  the  fore  to  encourage  and  to  help,  and 
from  the  finances  of  the  League,  sinews  of  war  were  produced. 

Mr.  Rae  also  pounced  upon  me  when  I  was  scarcely 
thinking  of  embarking  on  a  Temperance  crusade,  and  enlisted 
me  for  that  work,  I  took  it  upon  my  shoulders  then,  and  with 
God's  help  will  never  drop  it  while  life  and  strength  lasts.  To  say 
that  Temperance  was  unpopular  in  the  early  days,  is  not  saying 
much,  it  was  considered  in  high  quarters  as  most  detrmiental  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Service.  "  Milksops  and  mollycoddles,  that 
is  what  your  Temperance  work  will  make  of  the  men,"  was  the 
sententious  remark  of  more  than  one  gallant  officer  in  the  days  of 
yore,  but  we  had  hoisted  the  flag,  and  meant  to  keep  it  flying. 
Admiral  Sir  William  King  Hall,  a  total  abstainer  himself,  gave 
the  work  every  encouragement,  the  League's  agents  worked  with 
me  loyally,  we  had  meetings  on  board  ship  after  ship,  and  men 
and  boys  crowded  to  hear  all  about  this  Temperance  movement, 
the  results  remain  to  this  day,  and  grow  and  multiply.  A  warrant 
officer  asked  me  a  short  time  ago,  whether  I  remembered  a 
meeting  on  board  H.M.S.  Northumberland,  the  old  "  Norths,"  as 
we  called  her,  in  1877,  willingly  remarking,  "  You'll  remember  it 
Miss  Weston,  because  it  was  abaft  the  water  tank,  do  you 
remember  a  boy  that  stood  near  you  with  his  trousers  rolled  up, 
and  bare  feet  ?  I  was  that  boy,  what  I  heard  that  night  made 
me  a  teetotaler,  and  I  was  led  on  into  real  Christianity,  it  made  a 
man  and  an  officer  of  me."  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  that 
meeting  abaft  the  water  tank,  and  have  wondered  whether  still 
more  results  may  not  have  come  from  it,  but  if  not,  this  is 
enough  for  me. 

The  R.N.T.S.,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Navy,  has  now  an 
Admiral  for  its  President,  Admiral  Arthur  Alington,  a  Council 
of  Naval  officers,  and  on  its  list  of  Patrons  officers  of  every  rank 
in  the  Service.  I  retain  the  post  of  Hon.  Superintendent  and 
Treasurer,  and  have  been  able  to  finance  the  Society  for  some 
years  past.  The  organization  is  simple,  and  yet  efifective. 
Each  ship  in  commission,  with  the  Commanding  Officer's 
consent,  carries  a  Committee.  This  Committee  consists  of  an 
Hon.  Agent,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  number  of 
Deputy  Agents,  these  deputy  agents  should  represent  every 
department  in  the  ship,  the  engine  department,  marines,  etc., 
etc.,  to  the  boys.  In  some  cases  an  officer  or  Chaplain  is 
President,  the  Committee  meets  at  regular  intervals  for  business, 
the    Secretary   keeps   the    Minutes,    and    all    is    conducted    on 
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business  lines.  Meetings  with  songs,  recitations,  music,  and  a 
few  Temperance  remarks  are  held  from  time  to  time,  the  ship's 
company  readily  coming  to  them.  In  the  squadrons  Visiting 
Deputies  are  set  apart,  these  men  visit  the  ships  of  the  squadron, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  ascertain  how  work  is  going  on,  and  to 
fill  up  gaps  on  Committees.  The  Society  has  its  ritual,  with 
short  and  impressive  services  for  opening  and  closing  meetings, 
installing  Committees,  &c. 

At  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  I  have  seven  District 
Superintendents  working  with  me,  one  of  whom  takes  in 
Chatham  and  Sheerness.  An  elaborate  system  of  Quarterly 
Returns,  Transfer  Papers,  etc.,  is  devised  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  members,  a  most  difficult  matter  when  men  are  drafted  from 
ship  to  ship,  and  are  never,  even  on  foreign  stations,  long  together, 
still  the  Returns  come  in  with  very  fair  regularity,  and  we  have 
an  enormous  correspondence  with  members  all  over  the  world. 
The  Royal  Sailors'  Rests  at  Portsmouth  and  Devenport,  are  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the 
Fleet.  These  great  Temperance  clubs  for  sailors,  are  doing 
wonderfully  well,  they  are  under  the  direct  personal  supervision 
of  my  friend  and  coadjutor  Miss  Wintz.  One  thousand  beds 
can  be  made  up  nightly  in  the  three  buildings,  two  at  Devonport 
and  one  at  Portsmouth.  A  quarter  of  a  million  sleepers  are 
chronicled  during  the  last  year,  and  hundreds,  not  entered  in  the 
books,  are  lying  about  upon  the  floors.  Our  sleepers  have 
increased  17,000  over  the  year  before.  A  neat  little  house-keeping 
bill  for  a  month  reads,  40,380  cups  of  tea,  22,000  eggs,  31,112 
buttered  rolls,  five  tons  of  fish,  and  so  on.  No  intoxicants  of 
any  description  are  allowed  in  the  homes,  and  yet  their 
popularity  continues  unbounded.  They  are  the  largest  Temper- 
ance homes  for  men  of  the  Navy  in  the  world.  Many  a  man 
comes  in  drunk,  for  no  drunkard  is  ever  turned  away,  and  goes 
out  sober,  and  many  a  touching  story  could  be  told  of  rescue 
work.  One  man,  a  First  Class  Petty  Officer,  told  me  that  on 
his  first  visit  he  was  carried  in  like  a  sack  of  corn,  because  he 
was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand,  that  he  determined  when 
sober  to  make  the  place  his  home,  and  did  so.  He  was  induced 
to  sign  the  Temperance  pledge,  and  forthwith  began  to  rise  in 
the  Navy,  to  the  rank  that  he  then  held,  and  happiest  of  all  he 
had  become  a  bible-reading,  bible-loving  man.  x\fter  telling  me 
this  simple  but  thrilling  tale,  he  said,  "  I  know  Miss  Weston  that 
this  place  has  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,  but  don't  you  think  it's 
worth  the  money  to  save  a  fellow  like  me ;  and  my  w4fe  and 
children  don't  they  bless  you."  Money  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  side  of  such  a  statement,  and  this  man  is  a  type  of  very  many 
others. 
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At  our  Sailors'  Rests,  to  which  Her  Majesty  a  few  years  ago 
gave  the  title  of  "  Royal,"  confirming  it  by  patent,  we  have  "At 
Homes"  from  time  to  time,  to  which  Members  of  the  R.N.T.S. 
and  their  wives  are  invited.  Music,  singing,  speaking,  test- 
monies,  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  social  chat,  to  crown  the 
whole,  make  these  very  pleasant  gatherings,  to  which  men  look 
back  when  far  away.  Scientific  Temperance  lectures  are 
occasionally  given  in  the  Halls,  with  opportunities  for  questions 
and  discussion.  The  Saturday  Night  Concert  is  still  run 
regularly  at  Portsmouth,  and  is  always  crowded.  Ashore  and 
Afloat  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Society.  This 
paper  is  most  popular  in  the  Service,  last  year  the  circulation 
reached  the  total  of  584,000  more  than  half-a-million,  the 
distribution  is  immense,  the  Royal  Navy  of  this  country,  the 
National  Navy  of  America,  the  Victorian  Navy,  the  Merchant 
Service,  Fishermen,  Coastguard  men,  Reserve  men,  all  get  the 
paper,  and  all  seem  eager  to  have  it.  Miss  Wintz  edits  this 
paper,  another  of  her  invaluable  and  honorary  services  to  the 
work.  As  a  Temperance  agent,  I  believe  it  is  second  to  none, 
being  bright,  racy,  and  always  interesting. 

During  the  South  African  Campaign,  I  was  very  glad  to 
send  Ashore  and  Afloat  to  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  Naval  Brigades,  and  they  were  heartily 
received,  A  good  many  of  the  Naval  Brigades  were  Temperance 
men  and  members  of  the  R.N.T.S.,  some  twenty-three  were  at 
Ladysmith  during  the  siege,  and  some  were  prisoners  at 
Pretoria.  Mr.  Wright,  R.N.  of  H.M.S.  Terrible,  was  specially 
mentioned  in  despatches  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Sergeant  G. 
Gill,  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  was  wounded  five  times  at 
Graspan,  he  got  up  after  each  wound,  and  pushed  on,  the  last 
bullet  broke  his  arm,  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  a  brave  man,  a 
good  sergeant,  and  an  earnest  Christian,"  and  he  is  all  of  this. 
Little  meetings  were  held  on  the  march,  and  when  men 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  when  no  more  could  be  done  the 
members  encouraged  each  other.  The  men  used  to  say  that 
"  Long  Tom,"  of  the  Boers,  was  not  as  dangerous  as  "  Old 
Tom,"  of  the  publicans,  that  if  the  slim  tricks  of  the  enemy  were 
many,  the  slim  tricks  of  the  drink  were  worse,  and  that  the 
signing  and  keeping  of  the  Temperance  pledge  was  the  pair  of 
wire  nippers  that  cut  the  barbed  wire  of  drink,  and  they  were 
right  surely. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  instituted  thirty-six  branches 
on  board  ships  of  war,  and  they  are  all  doing  well,  14,627  pledge 
cards  have  been  issued,  and  359  pledge  books.  The  number  of 
pledges  taken  at  the  Royal  Sailors'  Rests  was  as  follows  :— Ports- 
mouth,   3,116,   Devonport,    2,862.     Total,  5,978.     Nearly  6,000 
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pledges  in  the  year  at  the  two  great  naval  arsenals  alone,  is  not  a 
bad  record,  and  all  these  obtained  by  earnest  plodding  conscien- 
tious work.  The  number  of  parcels  containing  R.N.T.S.  supplies, 
Ashore  and  Afloat,  etc.,  was  135,503,  weighing  approximately 
thirty  tons.  Then  we  come  to  our  honours  list ;  it  is  one 
thing  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  another  to  keep  it,  and  we  note 
with  thankfulness  that  many  more  have  kept  the  pledge  than 
those  that  have  applied  for  honours.  The  following  medals, 
stars,  and  bars  were  awarded  during  the  year  : — Victory  silver 
medals,  five  years,  iig  ;  three  years'  stars,  102  ;  fidelity  stars,  one 
year,  610;  meritorious  workers'  stars,  12;  total,  843.  Bars  on 
medal  ribbon — fourth  bar,  twenty- five  years  in  the  service, 
unbroken  membership,  3 ;  third  bar,  twenty  years,  5 ;  second 
bar,  fifteen  years,  g  ;  first  bar,  ten  years,  32.  Cards  of  honour 
for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  thirteen  years  were  also  issued, 
numbering  456.  The  whole  represented  2,721  years  of  total 
abstinence  by  R.N.T.S.  members.  A  good  report,  but  we 
hope  to  do  better  ;  those  who  sneered  at  us  in  the  old  days 
would  be  astonished  to  see  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
Navy  during  the  past  ten  years,  although  there  is  still  plenty  to 
do,  and  we  must  push  on. 

A  few  testimonies  from  commanding  officers  may  be 
interesting,  these  officers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  effects  of  temperance  work  in  the  Navy,  and  their  experience 
gives  weight  to  their  words.  "  I  commanded  a  ship  on  a  foreign 
station,  and  we  had  sixty  members  on  board,  they  were  the  best 
men  that  I  ever  commanded."  "  Since  this  Society  has  been 
formed,  leave-breaking  and  crime  has  decreased  immensely." 
"  I  am  heartily  at  your  service  in  helping  the  Temperance 
work."  "If  my  name  is  of  any  use  to  the  Royal  Naval  Temper- 
ance Society,  I  am  glad  to  give  it.  I  consider  that  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  grand  service  in  the  Navy."  These  testimonies 
are  sufficient  out  of  hosts  of  others,  to  show  that  this  Society 
is  of  real  national  importance. 

Every  year  an  important  function  takes  place  in  the  Navy, 
which  is  called  "  moblisation,"  a  large  fleet  is  suddenly  called 
into  being.  In  a  very  short  time  ships  have  to  be  commissioned, 
manned,  provisioned,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  fleet  consists 
of  battleships,  cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo  boats,  and  the  mimic 
war  continues  for  about  a  month.  I  feel  that  on  these  occasions 
we  should  mobilise  our  Temperance  workers.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  solid  rooting  of  the  Temperance  cause  in  the  Navy,  that 
on  all  the  ships,  and  on  most  of  the  torpedo  boats,  we  have  our 
workers  and  members.  I  look  upon  mobilisation  time  as  a  time 
for  recruiting,  not  by  meetings,  for  in  the  press  and  hurry  of 
naval  evolutions,  this  is  impossible,  but  by  influence  over  mess- 
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mates,  the  temperance  man,  armed  with  his  pocket  pledge-book, 
that  handy  little  implement  for  work,  can  enrol  the  man  in  his 
watch,  his  neighbour  at  the  mess  table,  or  the  man  next  to  him 
in  the  gun's  crew,  and  a  great  deal  is  done  in  this  way  on  board 
our  evolutionary  fleet,  every  ship,  large  and  small,  carrying 
R.N.T.S.  supplies,  and  members  ready  and  willing  to  work. 

The  letters  that  come  from  all  the  world  over,  are  chronicled 
in  the  naval  edition  of  Ashore  and  AJloat  every  month,  under  the 
title  of  "  Signals  from  our  ships,"  and  most  interesting  reading 
they  are.  I  reproduce  a  few  taken  at  random — H.M.S.  Algerine  : 
"  A  good  start  made  with  R.N.T.S.  work  for  the  new  com- 
mission, fourteen  new  members  enrolled,  and  the  Committee 
working  hard  for  more.  Honours  awarded."  H.M.S.  Indefatig- 
able ;  *'  Temperance  meetings  held  on  board,  six  new  members 
enrolled,  the  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  induce  others  to  sign, 
and  are  very  glad  that  they  are  receiving  official  support  and 
assistance."  H.M.S.  VulUtve  •  "Honours  awarded.  Ashore  and 
Afloat  and  Blue  Backs  received  regularly,  and  very  much 
appreciated.  Ten  shillings  subscribed  by  the  ship's  company  " 
H.M.S.  Warspite:  "Temperance  work  most  successful, 
ten  new  members  enrolled  during  the  quarter,  bringing 
the  membership  up  to  eighty ;  eight  honours  awarded.  Good 
working  committee  elected,  meetings  held  on  board,  and  well 
attended.  A  concert  about  to  be  given  by  R.N.T.S.  members." 
H.M.S.  Resolution:  "Good  prospects  for  active  Temperance 
work,  a  large  number  of  temperance  men  on  board.  The 
chaplain  is  much  interested  in  the  work,  and  has  promised  his 
assistance."  H.M.S.  Ramillies :  "Work  progressing  very 
favourably,  a  strong  committee  elected,  and  assistance 
promised  by  the  chaplain,  eighteen  new  members  enrolled." 
H.M.S.  Vulcan:  "The  temperance  canteen  ashore  at  Plutea 
is  still  kept  open,  and  well  patronised  by  the  men  when  they 
come  ashore.  The  movement  is  officially  recognised  and  assisted, 
valuable  help  having  been  rendered  by  the  chief  engineer,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  have  the  hut  built.  This  is  a  very  cheering 
sign  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  work  of  a  practical  character 
by  the  temperance  party  of  the  ship,  and  it  might  be  copied  with 
advantage  by  ships  on  other  stations."  I  might  go  on  quoting 
ad  infinitnm,  some  of  course  regretting  loss  of  members  and 
backward  progress,  but  all  showing  the  same  dogged  deter- 
mined perseverance  to  go  on  and  to  do  that  which  seemed 
right. 

We  have  over  1,000  committee-men  in  the  service  in  con- 
nection with  this  Society,  working  zealously  and  well,  these 
Committees  are  elected  by  the  members  on  board ;  after  being 
in  office  for  six  months,    are  re-elected,   and  vacant  posts    are 
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filled  at  once  by  election.  Every  member  has  a  vote,  and  this 
gives  each  one  an  interest  and  stake  in  the  work. 

I  am,  as  ever,  most  kindly  received  on  board  ship,  whenever 
I  am  able  to  pay  personal  visits,  and  my  agents  always  have 
the  way  made  open  for  them.  When  a  portion  of  our  Naval 
Brigade  left  Southampton  last  November  in  the  R.M.S.  Briton 
Miss  Wintz  and  myself  went  to  the  Docks  to  pay  them  a 
farewell  visit.  We  were  warmly  received  and  cordially  invited 
to  go  out  to  the  front  with  them.  After  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and 
distributions  of  books,  Testaments,  comforts,  etc.,  I  asked  the 
commanding  officer  if  he  would  give  me  permission  to  speak  to 
all  the  men,  he  cordially  assented,  and  the  men  were  drawn  up 
in  serried  ranks  on  the  poop.  They  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  I  felt  that  the  words  should  be  suitable,  as  they 
were  the  last  that  they  would  hear  in  Old  England.  When  the 
ship  dropped  down  Southampton  Water,  the  last  shout  and 
cheer  that  came  over  the  waves,  was  from  the  British  blues, 
for  the  Sailors'  Rests  and  their  friends  there.  Another  interesting 
visit  was  one  that  I  paid  in  the  summer  to  H.M.S.  Agincourt, 
a  boy's  ship.  There  the  boys  were  drawn  up  on  the  quarter- 
deck, the  commander  presided,  and  a  very  bright  cheery  meeting 
we  had  uncer  the  blue  sky,  with  the  flag  of  England  over  us.  A 
very  large  number  of  these  boys  are  members  of  the  R.N.T.S., 
indeed,  it  is  roughly  reckoned  that  over  one  half  of  Her  Majesty's 
Training  Service  are  enrolled  on  its  books.  Yet  another  repre- 
sentative meeting  at  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks,  Devonport. 
There  the  Drill  Hall  was  utilised,  the  platform  prettily  decorated 
with  flags,  guns,  etc.  The  audience  comprised  about  i,ooo  men, 
all  belonging  to  the  Steam  Reserve ;  the  commander,  a  total 
abstainer,  in  the  chair.  Some  musical  friends  had  accompanied 
me,  and  the  songs  went  well,  and  the  choruses  with  a  swing  only 
Known  to  Jack.  Two  thousand  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and 
two  thousand  hearts  voiced  me  a  hearty  welcome  as  I  stood 
forward  to  speak  to  them  on  the  great  temperance  question,  I 
was  followed  from  point  to  point,  and  a  good  bookful  of  pledges 
showed  that  some  Maxim  shots  had  gone  home.  The  captain, 
commander,  and  many  of  the  officers  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  The  men  of  the  British  Navy  cannot  say  that  they 
have  no  official  encouragement  to  help  them  on. 

The  Navy,  with  its  enormous  and  m.ultifarious  work, 
is  not  everything,  Jack  and  Joe  often  have  a  stake  in  the  old 
country,  in  wife  or  child,  and  as  we  hold  that  families  should 
be  united,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  united  in  such  a 
cause  as  this.  The  R.N.T.S.  being  essentially  a  naval  and  a 
men's  society,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
about  the  women  and  children.     We  tried  civil  branches,  but 
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they  fell  flat  at  last.  The  British  Women''s  Temperance  Association 
came  to  our  aid,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Naval  Branches  were  formed.  This  proved  an 
essential  hitting  of  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  We  have  now 
three  branches,  one  at  Portsmouth,  one  at  Devonport,  and 
another  at  Eastney,  for  wives  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  in  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Miss  Bacon  and  Miss 
Newnham,  two  of  my  lady  helpers,  have  been  indefatigable  in 
this  work,  the  badge  for  the  Naval  Branches  is  blue  and  white 
ribbon  mixed.  From  a  membership  of  half-a-dozen,  the  work 
has  grown  so  much  that  the  aggregate  number  now  is  between 
500  and  600,  all  wives  of  men  in  active  service.  Their  energy, 
and  zeal  would  even  put  the  men  to  shame  ;  they  work  their 
committees  and  sub-committees,  send  delegates  to  the  County 
Union,  and  to  the  annual  meeting  in  London,  and  carry  all  on 
in  a  thoroughly  business-like  style.  The  members  are  visited, 
the  sick  tended,  the  lapsed  looked  after,  visits  are  paid  to  work- 
houses, and  flowers  taken  to  the  old  and  sick,  and  in  every  way 
good  agencies  are  set  on  foot,  and  many  husbands  have  been 
induced  to  become  temperance  men  through  their  instrumentality 
I  am  hoping,  by  God's  blessing,  that  these  branches  will  increase 
to  a  membership  of  1,000  in  the  ag^gregate. 

Then  come  the  children,  children  about  whom  our  men  often 
think  when  away  ;  our  work  among  the  children  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  we  have  large  Bands  of  Hope,  both  at  Ports- 
mouth and  at  Devonport.  Very  many  of  these  children  are  now 
in  the  service,  and  the  girls  having  married  seamen  or  Marines, 
are  now  sending  their  children  to  us.  The  difficulty  that  we  felt, 
is  a  difficulty  to  all  connected  with  Bands  of  Hope,  and  it  is  this, 
that  when  boys  and  girls  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  begin  to 
think  themselves  too  old  and  too  grand  to  continue  their  mem- 
bership, they  forthwith  leave,  and  very  frequently  break  their 
pledges  ;  the  drainage  from  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  by 
this  cause  alone  is  something  enormous.  After  working  Bands 
of  Hope  for  many  years,  and  finding  the  difficulty  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  we  broke  up  the  Portsmouth  Band  of  Hope 
early  this  year,  and  reconstituted  it.  The  younger  children  were 
drafted  to  other  Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  seniors  retained. 

For  the  girls  a  "  Y  "  branch  was  formed,  connected  with 
the  Naval  Branch  B.W.T.A.  Here  the  girls  remain  until 
they  are  married,  and  then  join  the  Naval  Branch.  They  take 
the  greatest  pride  in  their  organisation,  a  short  ritual  has  been 
put  together  for  them,  and  they  do  their  committee  work  like 
their  seniors.  There  is  a  Choral  Society,  and  a  mandoline  band, 
already  in  existence,  and  our  naval  "  Y  "  Branch  we  hope  will 
be  second  to  none.    The  boys  have  been  formed  into  a  "  Sailors' 
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Rest  Boys  Brigade,"  their  uniform  is  the  usual  blue  serge  of  the 
Navy,  their  cap  ribbons  carrying  their  title.  At  present  they 
have  four  officers,  including  the  lieutenant  in  command,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Their  drill  instructor  is  Mr.  Isworth,  chief  petty 
officer  H.M.S.  Excellent,  and  a  member  of  the  R.N.T.S.  We 
have  now  three  companies,  and  strict  naval  drill  is  carried  out, 
the  meeting  opens  with  religious  exercises,  and  a  few  words  on 
temperance  and  true  Godliness,  then  drill,  company,  and  physical 
drill  is  carried  out,  and  classes  for  compass  work  and  signalling, 
both  with  flags  and  flash-lights.  Occasionally  headed  by  the 
band  of  H.M.S.  Excellent,  the  brigade  marches  through  the 
town.  They  have  an  ambulance  company,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  the  authorities  will  give  us  a  seven-pounder  muzzle-loading 
gun.  This  brigade  has  caught  on,  very  many  of  the  boys  will 
join  the  Navy,  and  will  I  hope,  become  good  and  true  defenders 
of  their  country,  fearing  God,  and  hating  the  drink.  In  these 
two  organisations  the  difficulty  is  solved  about  older  boys  and 
girls,  and  all  consider  it  an  honour  to  belong,  either  to  the  Boys' 
Naval  Brigade  or  to  the  Naval  "  Y  "  Branch.  We  look  forward 
next  summer  to  an  inspection  on  Southsea  Common  by  a  naval 
officer  of  rank,  and  we  hope  to  win  the  approval  and  sanction 
of  the  Admiralty. 

I  must  now  draw  this  long  account  to  a  close.  Every  good 
thing  branches  from  the  Temperance  Cause,  our  great  Sailors' 
Rests  are  practical  proofs  that  the  British  bluejacket  no  longer 
thinks  drink  a  necessity.  The  numbers  frequenting  the  Rests 
far  exceed  those  using  sailors'  homes  where  drink  is  sold.  And 
in  these  Sailors'  Rests,  every  kind  of  agency  for  good  is  being 
carried  out.  Bible  classes,  evangelistic  work,  Temperance  work 
of  all  kinds,  ambulance  classes,  socials,  at  homes,  concerts,  etc. 
Everything  that  we  can  think  of,  to  enable  us  to  keep  true  to  our 
motto,  "  For  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Service." 
Thus  the  seed  sown  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Navy,  by  officers  and 
men,  has  sprung  up,  and  yielded  full  an  hundredfold. 

One  more  development,  and  I  have  done,  this  is  the  "  Royal 
Naval  Tent  "  of  I.O.R.  Most  people,  especially  Temperance 
Avorkers,  know  that  the  Rechabites  are  a  great  teetotal  benefit 
society.  The  first  Royal  Naval  Tent  was  started  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Sailors'  Rest  at  Portmonth,  by  one  of  my  earnest 
workers  there,  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  and  other  friends.  As  the 
regulations  of  the  order  are  strictly  teetotal,  I  felt  rather  doubtful 
of  its  success,  but  I  also  felt  that  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  be  a  grand 
object  lesson  in  the  Navy.  The  Tent  commenced  its  operations 
in  1894  with  eight  members,  it  now  has  a  membership  of 
considerably  over  one  hundred.  Over  ^900  has  been  paid  in  by 
the  members  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions,  out  of  which   has 
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been  drawn  about  ^250  for  sick  benefits.  The  funds  at  the  audit 
in  September  last  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  just  over  ^300. 
Since  its  formation  the  Naval  Tent  has  only  lost  two  members 
by  death,  but  there  has  been  leakage  from  other  causes,  although, 
happily  very  little  from  members  breaking  their  pledges.  The 
Tent  is  applying  for  permission  to  form  itself  into  a  Naval  District, 
with  power  to  form  Naval  Tents  in  Home  and  Foreign  ports. 

And  so  the  good  work  goes  on  in  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
helping  the  brave  fellows  who  man  the  floating  fortresses,  to  be 
the  true  and  stalwart  defenders  that  the  country  needs 


TEMPERANCE   IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE   RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

By  R.  a.  Allison,  M.P. 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  facts  with 
regard  to  the  great  question  of  Temperance,  that  almost 
every  body  of  men  associated  together  for  any  particular 
purpose  or  object,  find  their  organization  and  equipment 
insufficient  without  some  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  habits 
of  Temperance  in  their  midst.  Be  their  occupation  what  it  may, 
whether  they  labour  underground  or  above,  on  sea  or  land,  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  or  the  more  difficult  operations  of  war,  in 
every  case  they  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  some  special 
organization  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance,  and  check  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  in  their  midst.  The  fact  is  gratifying,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  no  doubt  it  bears  witness,  and  conclusive 
witness,  if  any  were  needed,  to  the  terrible  and  all-embracing 
dangers  which  surround  the  use  of  alcohol,  on  the  other  it  is 
cheering  to  find  how  widely  the  danger  is  recognized,  and  how 
universally  means  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
against  it.  And  in  every  case,  too,  important  testimony  may  be 
cited  as  to  the  value  of  these  subordinate  and  subsidiary  associa- 
tions among  the  various  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Take  for  an  instance  those  connected  with  the  Army.  They 
have  had  no  truer  friend  in  their  establishment  and  development 
than  our  distinguished  general.  Lord  Roberts,  who  has  again  and 
again  called  attention,  in  one  speech  after  another,  to  the 
immense  value  of  habits  of  temperance  among  his  troops,  and 
to  his  strong  feeling  that  a  temperate  soldiery  is  the  backbone  of 
the  force  of  which  he  is  himself  so  illustrious  an  ornament. 
Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association 
among  his  men,  he  says  that   "it  not  only  contributes  to  the 
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honour  and  wellfare  of  a  soldier,  but  returns  him  to  civil  life  a 
better  man  and  a  more  useful  citizen."  In  other  fields  experience 
has  taught  the  same  lesson.  Among  the  great  labour  army  of 
the  country — an  army  not  less  distinguished  for  its  heroism,  and 
not  less  valuable  for  the  services  it  renders  to  the  Empire  than 
the  others — there  is  no  quality  more  prized  by  employers,  and 
held  of  more  importance,  than  that  of  Temperance,  and  they 
are  always  ready  to  help  forward  every  movement  that  is 
organized  for  its  promotion.  They  are  the  first  to  confess  that 
■  sobriety  in  the  workman  is  the  one  great  quality  they  desire  to 
encourage,  and  that  a  habit  of  drunkenness  the  first  they  feel 
called  upon  to  expel. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  the  great  army  of  working 
men  who  find  their  sphere  of  energy  in  connection  with  the 
railway  system  of  this  country  have  recognized  the  importance 
— the  absolute  necessity,  indeed — of  some  definite  organization 
for  the  development  of  habits  of  temperance  in  their  ranks,  nor 
that  such  organizations  have  received  the  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment and  active  co-operation  of  the  directors  and  managers  who 
are  connected  with  the  various  companies,  and  watch  over  their 
interests.  In  so  doing  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  they  are 
consulting  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  men  themselves,  but 
of  the  shareholders  who  provide  the  capital  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  lines,  and  still  more  important  of  the 
countless  millions  who,  in  their  varied  journeys,  have  to  depend 
for  their  safety  on  the  increasing  care  and  vigilance  which  cannot, 
even  for  a  moment,  be  remitted  without  the  gravest  danger  of 
all  the  servants  in  the  various  departments  that  are  concerned. 
When  we  think  of  the  engine-driver  on  the  foot-plate  in  charge 
of  a  most  complex  machine,  and  whose  attention  at  the  same 
time  must  be  fixed  on  every  signal  on  the  road,  of  the  signal- 
man in  the  box  with  hundreds  of  levers  under  his  control,  of  the 
shunters  in  the  crowded  sidings ;  when  we  remember  that  their 
difficult  duties  have  to  be  discharged  in  all  varieties  of  weather 
— in  fog  and  storm,  in  sleet  and  snow — and  how,  in  spite  of  the 
best  and  most  careful  management,  their  hours  of  labour  must 
at  times  of  necessity  be  unduly  prolonged,  we  can  at  once 
recognise  how  important  it  is  that  such  men  should,  above  all 
others,  be  temperate,  and  that  habits  of  intoxication  or  excess 
in  the  use  of  alcohol  do  not  only  mean  ruin  to  the  men  them- 
selves— that  they  always  do — but  danger  and  destruction  to  the 
valuable  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  If  Temperance, 
then,  is  valuable  anywhere,  if  it  is  generally  worthy  of  being 
promoted  and  helped  on  by  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  in 
view  of  the  nation's  highest  interests,  it  is  surely  most  of  all 
important,  and  to  be  encouraged  among  men  whose  position  is 
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so  responsible,  and  whose  duties  involve  such  continuous  and 
undoubted  risk  to  so  large  a  number  of  the  people.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Roberts  as  to  the  value  of 
Temperance  Associations  in  connection  with  the  Army.  I 
venture  for  a  moment,  to  return  to  it ;  first,  because  of  the  high 
authority  of  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  and  then  because 
it  deals  with  Temperance  work  on  a  class  of  men  not  the  easiest 
to  be  favourably  influenced  in  the  direction  of  that  virtue,  and 
amid  associations  and  under  circumstances  by  no  means 
altogether  congenial  to  its  growth.  And  yet,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  recent  Royal  Commission,  his  Lordship,  speaking  of 
the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  our  soldiers,  declared 
that  it  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  institution  in  every 
regiment  of  a  Temperance  Association.  And  he  added  that  in 
India,  where  he  had  served  so  long,  "  every  unit  has  a  branch  of 
our  Army  Temperance  Association,  and  I  am  entirely  in  favour 
of  them."  This  is  most  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Temperance  organization  from  a  source  which  cannot  be 
impugned,  and  should  carry  great  weight  in  every  direction.  It 
is  not  the  evidence  of  an  enthusiast  or  fanatic,  but  of  an 
experienced  General  and  man  of  the  world,  anxious  only  for  the 
welfare  and  good  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  desirous  to  encourage 
whatever  may  tend  in  this  direction. 

And  it  is  satisfactory  to  lind  that  these  considerations  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  those  who  are  connected  with  our  rail- 
ways, and  that,  thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Railway  Temperance  Union,  and  not  least  to 
the  unwearying  energy  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  Robert 
Sawyer,  whose  name  in  this  connection  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  respect,  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great  lines  in  this 
country  have  their  Temperance  organizations  in  which  are 
enrolled  a  considerable  number  of  the  workmen  that  are 
employed  upon  them,  and  all  of  which  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
directors  and  managers  who  preside  over  them.  If  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association  in  every  unit,  then 
surely  there  should  be  a  branch  of  the  Railway  Temperance 
Union  wherever  any  considerable  body  of  workmen  on  railways 
are  congregated  together.  I  said  a  considerable  number  of  them 
are  so  provided  for  ;  but  I  feel  that  number  is  by  no  means  so  large 
as  it  ought  to  be.  I  find,  according  to  figures  recently  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  the  active  Secretary  of  the 
Union,  that  among  the  leading  lines  there  are  some — 6,500  men 
connected  with  the  Midland  ;  4, '  00  with  the  North  Eastern  ; 
3,900  with  the  L.  &  N.W. ;  2,200  L.  &  S.W. ;  2,500  G.  Northern, 
and  smaller  numbers  on  some  of  the  other  lines.  This  is  well 
as  far  as  it  goes.     It  is  a  good  nucleus,  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
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great  deal  more  might,  and  ought  to  be,  achieved.  These 
figures,  of  course,  it  must  be  remembered,  take  no  account  of 
any  independent  organizations  in  the  various  railway  systems, 
which  are  formed  and  worked  on  lines  independent  of  the 
Union.  I  trust  that  there  are  some  of  these,  and  that  much 
good  is  also  efifected  by  the  establishment  of  coffee  taverns  and 
Temperance  canteens.  But  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
work  of  all  kinds,  it  is  plain  that  a  wide  field  remains  for  more 
vigorous  and  extended  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Railway 
Temperance  Union,  and  for  larger  support  being  accorded  to  its 
work.  It  has,  I  am  informed,  no  branch  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
That  is  hardly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  formed  on  the  widest 
basis — on  the  union  and  co-operation  on  equal  terms  of  those 
who  use,  in  moderation,  and  those  who  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  It  is  absolutely  unsectarian,  and  I  need  not  add,  non- 
political.  It  is  open  not  only  to  the  men  themselves,  but  to 
their  wives  and  families,  and  the  contribution  for  membership  is 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  is.  per  annum.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  Society,  working  in  such  fashion,  and  with  such  admirable 
objects,  might  well  receive  a  larger  amount  of  support  and 
encouragement  than  it  at  present  does.  The  assistance  that 
such  an  organization  affords,  more  especially  to  the  young  when 
they  at  first  join  the  railway  ranks,  is  invaluable,  and  cannot 
be  overrated.  If  every  railway  shareholder  whose  dividends  are 
earned  by  the  hard  labour  and  unremitting  care  of  the  men — 
still  more,  if  every  traveller  who  is  carried  in  safety  along  the 
lines,  were  to  devote,  even  only  occasionally  as  a  thank  offering, 
the  smallest  sum  for  the  encouragement  of  Temperance  among 
the  workmen  on  the  lines  of  the  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
spread  of  its  principles,  he  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  doing  an 
admirable  work,  and  securing  in  the  highest  degree  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  those  to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted.  In  every 
department  of  life,  and  in  every  employment,  intemperance,  in 
the  striking  words  of  the  report  of  the  recent  Commission,  is 
"  a  gib;antic  evil,  and  hardly  any  sacrifice  is  too  great  which 
would  result  in  a  marked  diminution  of  the  national  degrada- 
tion." This  is  strong  language.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  too  strong. 
But  itowhere,  certainly,  is  this  evil  more  dangerous  than  it  is 
among  those  who  are  employed  on  the  great  railway  systems  of 
this  country.  They  carry  not  their  own  lives  only,  but  the  lives 
of  others  in  their  hands,  and  if  the  Railway  Temperance  Union, 
by  its  efforts,  by  the  strength  which  the  union  it  promotes  gives 
to  its  members,  and  more  especially  to  the  young  on  first  joining 
'the  service,  if  it  can  avail  to  spread  the  lessons  of  Temperance 
and  render  its  practice  easy,  then  it  is  a  work  which  all  must 
feel  bound  to  encourage,  and  to  which  all  will  wish  God-speed. 
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WOMAN'S     PLACE     IN    TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

(Paper  read  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney,  June  13th,  1900.) 

Tl /OMAN'S  call  to  work,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the  interests  of 

V/\/      her  fellow-creatures    might    claim   to    date  back  to  that 

Easter  morn  when  a  Risen  Christ  turned  Mary's  worship 

of  her    Crucified  "Lord"  into   service   for   her    Living 

"Master,"  by  empowering  her  to  deliver  to  "His  Bretheren  " 

the  glorious  news — the  Gospel — of  His  Resurrection  ! 

Upon  this  basis  Woman's  Place  in  Temperance  Reform  is 
as  definite  as  suggestive.  She  who  is  privileged  to  bear  the 
message  of  a  Risen  Christ  to  Humanity,  must  be  in  herself  part 
of  the  Gospel  she  proclaims  :  hence  her  own  personal  zeal  in  the 
Temperance  Cause  ;  in  other  words,  to  intelligently  consider  the 
wrong  brought  into  the  world  by  strong  drink  will  be  for  the 
Woman  of  Divine  Purpose  to  constitute  herself  its  opponent  ! 
Realizing  her  "  call "  to  be  under  all  circumstances  a  vitalizing 
power  for  good,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  for  a  country  and 
people  strong  drink  is  the  enemy  of  progress  and  advance,  and 
for  individuals  the  insiduous  destroyer  of  self-control  and 
self-respect  ;  the  waster  of  moral  forces  and  deteriorator  o  f 
character,  the  thinking  woman,  in  virtue  of  her  very  womanhood, 
will  find  her  own  place  in  Temperance  Reform,  pre-eminently 
but  not  exclusively,  in  her  home  and  in  society. 

IN    THE    HOME. 

Her  place  will  be  in  definite,  emphatic  teaching  of  the  old 
Bible  truth,  "  Wine  is  a  Mocker,"  by  lip  and  life,  training  her 
children  to  believe  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and 
her  people,  alcohol  must  be  dethroned.  It  needs  no  subtle 
reasoning  to  guide  a  child's  mind  to  grasp  the  truth  that  while 
matches  have  their  recognized  place  in  the  world  of  domestic 
economy,  used  wantonly  and  wickedly  to  promote  fires  (for 
which  a  Government-supplied  fire-engine,  often  at  great  cost, 
can  only  lessen  and  never  absolutely  prevent  loss  and  damage), 
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matches  so  used  would  be  a  curse  to  any  land,  and  could  only 
increase  sorrow  and  unhappiness  on  every  side. 

Alcohol,  as  we  recognize  it  to-day  as  a  factor  in  the  welfare 
of  nations  or  of  individuals,  is  so  charged  with  destructive  powers 
and  forces  which  make  for  evil  rather  than  good,  that  it  surely 
demands  severe  and  drastic  treatment  when  the  home  is  in 
question.  For  eight  long  centuries,  i.e.,  from  the  8th  to  the 
1 6th,  the  fiery  agent  we  accustom  ourselves  to  summarize — 
whether  associa'ted  with  beer,  wine,  or  spirit  drinking — as 
Alcohol,  had  it's  place  on  the  apothocary's  shelves,  and  was  only 
known  to  our  dear  home-land  as  a  medicine.  The  reform  aimed 
at  by  the  thoughtful  mother  will  have  keen  relationship  with  past 
history.  Let  alcohol  get  back  to  the  apothocary's  shelves ; 
up-to-date  science  and  advanced  medical  knowledge  will  keep  it 
in  pretty  safe  quarters  there. 

Temperance  Reform  must  begin  with  the  young — hence 
Woman's  place  in  it.  How  difficult  to  uproot  tastes  and  habits 
formed  in  childhood.  Many  a  thoughtful  woman,  to-day  working 
at  high  pressure  in  the  Temperance  Cause,  hides  a  sorrowful  truth 
in  her  heart,  her  children  are  not  with  her.  She  awoke  too  late 
to  her  responsibilities,  was  perhaps  aroused  to  thought  by  one  of 
the  very  little  ones  God  had  entrusted  to  her  training. 

"  When  I'm  grown  up,"  said  a  baby  of  four  or  five,  on  one 
occasion,  "  I'm  going  to  drink  champagne  every  day,  always. 
I  shall  have  it  in  the  tea-pot  and  call  it  tea  at  tea-time,  and  at 
breakfast  it  will  be  coffee,  but  just  the  same  it  will  always  be 
champagne — Papa  gives  me  tastes  of  his,  you  see,  and  /  love  it !  "■ 

The  baby's  enthusiasm  for  champagne  made  ardent  tee- 
totalers of  her  parents,  let  us  hope,  in  time  to  dispossess  the 
youthful  mind  of  their  daughter  of  its  uncanny  desire. 

In  the  interests  of  the  children,  might  not  more  be  done  with 
regard  to  instruction  ?  Why  should  not  a  mother,  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  in  placing  her  girls  at  school — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  her  boys — claim  that  Temperance  teaching  should 
take  its  place  with  history  or  geography  in  the  school 
curriculum  ?  Why  should  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  in 
to-day's  life  be  treated  with  indifference  or  altogether  ignored  ? 
Knowledge  is  power.  Inform  !  Inform  !  Inform  !  In  this  our 
Board  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  have  an  advantage  over  those 
to  which  reference  is  made. 

It  is  an  old  truth  "the  Demand  creates  the  Supply." 
Literature  in  connection  with  Temperance,  whether  fact  or 
fiction,  if  more  asked  for  would  be  more  readily  produced  and 
more  widely  circulated.  Surely  this  is  pre-eminently  the  work 
of  wife  and  mother  of  the  home.  A  penny  or  two  weekly  would 
bring  Temperance  papers  and  magazines  within    the   reach    of 
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children  and  servants,  and  become  of  permanent  value  in  the 
education  of  both,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  influence  extending 
to  other  homes  to  which  literature  such  as  this  might  be 
systematically  passed  on. 

Almost  all  Churches  recognize  the  usefulness  of  Tract 
Distribution  as  a  means  of  influencing  and  uplifting  the  poor. 
Surely,  if  in  "  dead  earnest "  in  Temperance  Reform,  the  ladies 
of  a  congregation,  upon  whom  the  pleasant  task  of  house  to 
house  visiting  devolves,  would  get  permission  for  definite 
Temperance  literature  to  flow  through  this  channel. 

To-day  "  The  Trade  "  has  spared  no  pains,  through 
attractively  printed  leaflets  to  warn  parents  of  the  plot  against 
them,  "  A  Bill  is  actually  about  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment which  will  deprive  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  right  to 
train  their  own  children.  Government,  forsooth,  is  to  settle  at 
what  age  the  little  ones  may  be  permitted  to  fetch  the  dinner  or 
supper  beer  !  "  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  time  when  a  Woman's  place  in  Temperance 
Reform  will  mean  earnest,  enthusiastic  eff"ort  to  bring  counter- 
acting influences  to  bear  in  this  direction.  All  right-thinking 
parents  were  grateful  to  the  Government  which  protected  their 
children's  rights  by  a  Factory  Act :  why  less  grateful  for  the 
good  plan  of  the  "  Sale  of  Drink  to  Children's  Bill  "  ? 

It  is  only  that  they  do  not  understand  the  temptation 
from  which  this  Bill  will  deliver  the  little  ones,  is  in  effect  as  great 
to  the  child  of  the  sober  home  as  to  the  child  of  the  drunken. 
This  is  a  typical  occasion  when  Woman's  Place  in  Temper- 
ance Reform  becomes  very  pronounced.  Who  can  better  explain 
these  subtle  questions  than  the  warm-hearted  sympathetic  woman 
whose  very  training  has  made  her  patient  with  details  and  apt  at 
driving  home  a  truth  ?  What  matters  it  that  she  is  called 
fanatic?  The  word  itself  is  complimentary  to  her  zeal,  signify- 
ing in  its  Latin  original  something  connected  with  the  temple  : 
set  apart,  the  early  Christians  getting  the  name  because  not  "  of 
the  world." 

IN    SOCIETY 

Women's  Place  in  Temperance  Reform  is  unique.  Who  can 
rightly  estimate  the  good  achieved  by  that  brave  woman — 
wife  of  Canada's  Premier — who  banished  stimulants  from  her 
table,  and  entertained  royalty  without  even  an  excuse  for  their 
non-existence  in  her  measure  of  hospitality,  deeming  apology 
would  better  have  befitted  their  presence  than  absence,  seeing 
how  many  homes  ivere  to-day  shadowed  by  reason  of   their  use  ? 

Or  who  will  measure  up  the  influence  which  emanated 
from    the   good    Duchess  of    Sutherland's    example    of   wearing 
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the  blue  ribbon  bravely  and  boldly  before  the  high  classed 
and  cultured,  assuring  our  Prince  of  Wales  that  did  he  know 
all  that  she  had  learnt  of  the  sorrows  of  drink  he  would  be 
as  much  interested  as  she  was  in  reforming  the  laws  of 
society. 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  wrought  great  changes,  and 
worked  great  reforms.  But  never  were  women  more  needed 
than  to-day  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  warfare  that  is  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  drink  traffic :  for  her  sister  women, 
not  of  one  class  but  of  all  classes,  are  increasingly  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  intemperate.  The  future  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
homes  are  learning  tastes  and  cultivating  habits  which  can  only 
mean  ruin  and  disaster  to  a  generation  yet  unborn. 

A  woman  has  no  need  to  become  a  politician  in  order  to 
influence  the  law-making  of  the  country.  As  that  queen  of 
women  (America's  Frances  Willard)  taught  us,  "every  human 
being  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  public  opinion  !  " 

Let  pubUc  opinion  be  moved — not  the  gentle  ripple  of  an 
ebbing  tide,  but  the  stormy,  high  towering  billows  ot  incoming 
waves,  and  though  we  cannot  make  men  and  women  good  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  will  do  the  next  best  thing,  not  make  them 
had.  Impose  restraints.  Enforce  limits.  Women  who  have 
watched  the  tiny  baby-feet  learning  to  walk  know  how  to 
appreciate  little  steps.  Until  England,  and  other  spots  thus 
afflicted,  are  ready  for  the  public-houses  to  be  closed  on  Sunday 
let  these  places  be  constituted  9ff-licence  houses,  opened  for 
the  dinner  and  the  supper  hour.  Oh !  the  save  of  labour  to 
public-house  employees,  the  save  of  misery  to  homes  where  the 
day's  leisure  from  work  means  an  opportunity  for  a  drinking 
bout  !  Oh  !  the  save  to  the  sober,  sabbath -honouring  folks  of 
sights  that  are  hideous,  and  sounds  that  debase  ! 

Then  the  grocers'  licence — the  woman's  tempter  to  inso- 
briety— can  public  opinion  do  nothing  to  stay  their  increase  ? 
Have  the  house-keeping  women  of  England  no  voice  in  the 
matter  ?  Is  their  belief  in  the  baneful  influence  of  these 
licences  strong  enough  to  take  them  for  their  own  personal 
shopping  to  grocers  -w/ho  hold  no  wine  and  spirit  licence  ? 

"  You  Temperance  ladies  wouldn't  like  to  miss  your  chance 
of  buying  the  wine  you  need  for  medicine  (I)  off  your  grocer," 
has  been  the  significant  suggestion  of  many  a  man  who  knew 
that  he  had  a  firm  hold  upon  his  total  abstaining  customers. 
Woman's  place  in  Temperance  Reform  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  such  charges  to  be  brought.  She  would  sooner  open  her 
own  grocery  store,  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  linking  on  to 
a  wholesale  house,  than  make  the  smallest  purchase  from  a  shop 
which  is  mixed  up  with  the  drink  traffic  ! 
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Nor  will  she  sanction  the  investment  of  money  in  companies 
which  indirectly  derive  revenue  from  the  sale  of  alcohol.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  examine  the  shareholders'  lists  of  brewery  and 
other  companies  to  realise  that  the  christian  conscience  has  yet 
to  be  awakened  in  reference  to  this  matter.  And  it  is  for  fearless 
courteous  woman,  as  a  part  of  her  work  in  temperance  reform,  to 
give  a  gentle  but  persistent  shake  to  slumbering  souls. 

The  servant  problem  of  to-day  carries  a  suggestion.  Could 
not  more  be  done  to  bring  moral  influence  to  bear  upon  a  class 
Avhich  claims  so  much  of  our  sympathy,  but  to  some  degree  is 
antagonistic  to  our  help. 

Would  it  not  be  a  praiseworthy  venture  for  a  body  of 
influential  ladies  to  start  a  Temperance  Servants'  Registry 
Office,  only  pledged  total  abstainers  allowed  to  become  mem- 
bers ;  probation  of  six  months  to  new  recruits  before  securing 
all  the  advantages  of  membership ;  one  of  the  many  advantages 
being  a  sliding  scale  annuity  to  servants  superannuated  by  ill- 
health  or  advancing  years,  and  a  seaside  holiday  home  letter  for 
such  as  were  accepted  as  worthy  recipients  of  the  favour ;  close 
and  friendly  contact  kept  up  with  all  members,  worked  on  the 
letter  mission  system.  Finally  such  an  enterprise  to  gather  its 
funds  from  the  substantial  fees  of  ladies  engaging  the  servants, 
fees  paid  on  application,  but  returned  if  the  supply  failed  to 
produce  the  one  required  after  a  given  time  had  elapsed. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  work  of  this  kind  would  go  far  to 
bring  about  a  much  needed  temperance  reform  amongst  servants 
as  a  class,  and  cooks  as  a  divisional  section  of  that  class  ? 

Thus  wide-spreading  and  endless  are  the  opportunities 
within  touch  of  all  earnest   womanhood  in  temperance  reform. 

The  Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  shown  us  what  practical 
effort  can  be  made  towards  reclaiming  our  sister  women  addicted 
to  drink.  It  is  possible  in  days  to  come  others  may  have  caught 
the  inspiration  and  work  out  the  sweet  mysteries  of  loving  service 
to  humanity  in  planting  homes  which  already  need  to  be  multi- 
plied tenfold  to  meet  the  demands  of  drink's  victims  who  are 
willing  to  be  placed  jindev  treatment. 

We  have  dealt  in  this  paper  chiefly  with  the  home-side  of 
woman's  life.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  various  public 
positions  now  opened  to  her  of  taking  her  place  in  temperance 
reform,  are  manifold,  and  we  have  only  to  remember  the  work 
accomplished  by  our  pioneer  women  of  the  past,  and  our  able 
workers  to-day,  to  find  hope  for  any  new  venture  in  the  future. 

One  thing  is  certain,  once  let  a  woman  awake  to  her 
privileges  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  Temper- 
ance question,  and  she  will  never  slumber  again. 
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PIONEERING    WORK    OF    TEMPERANCE 
WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Hind  Smith. 

IV  /T  Y  title  limits  me  to  write  of  the  women  who  led  the  van- 

Y'l      guard  in  the    early  days  of    Temperance,    say   between 

1825  and  1875,  leaving  it  to  others  who  follow  me  (this 

afternoon)    to    tell    of    the    noble    army    of    self-denying 

workers  who    have,  more    recently,    taken    up,  and   are   to-day 

developing,  the  various  agencies,  for  which  the  "pioneer"  women 

had  prepared  the  way. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  when  women  began  to  mourn  over 
drunkenness — exhorting  their  families  to  avoid  excess.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  a  loving  wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  not 
deploring  the  ravages  of  intemperance  in  husband,  son,  brother, 
father.  Women's  tears  must  have  been  shed,  and  prayers 
offered  for  dear  ones  tempted,  betrayed,  debased,  by  strong 
drink. 

But  it  is  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  that 
we  find  records  of  distinct  Temperance  work  taken  up  in  any 
combined  or  organized  form  by  the  women  of  England. 

And  it  is  the  object  of  my  paper  (this  morning)  to  make 
brief  mention  of  the  women  who  pioneered  the  cause  which 
to-day  has  ramifications  throughout  the  civilized  world.  These 
women  seem  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  were  foremost  in  starting  women's  Temperance  societies, 
by  gathering  together  like-minded  women,  strengthening  one 
another's  hands  in  their  firm  principles,  widening  their  influence, 
and  reclaiming  their  drinking  sisters.  Secondly,  those  individual 
godly  women  who  originated  special  agencies  for  reaching  the 
various  classes  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who,  by  public 
speaking  or  book-writing,  became  the  known  pioneers. 

May  I  here  say,  that  in  reading  the  early  records  of  the 
Temperance  Societies,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of 
women,  who,  themselves  impressed  with  the  urgent  need  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  intemperance,  found  one  another  out, 
and  united  "to  do  what  they  could,"  by  precept  and  example, 
on  the  side  of  total  abstinence.  We  know  but  few  of  their 
names,  in  those  early  days,  but  may  we  not  reckon  these  heroic, 
though  anonymous,  women,  whose  record  is  on  high,  true 
^^  pioneer  s.'' 
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The  first  name  I  can  find  recorded  is  a  Miss  Allen,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  in  1829,  established  a 
Women's  Temperance  Society  at  Mary  Hill,  near  Glasgow. 
Two  years  later  we  find  a  Committee  of  ladies  at  Blackburn 
assisting  the  Temperance  Society  there.  By  them  the  town  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  work  was 
attributed  to  the  house-to-house  visitation  carried  out  by  these 
earnest  women.  At  Stockport  we  read  of  a  "Female  Tem- 
perance Society"  organized,  with  140  members,  and  of  a  Miss 
Williams,  of  Manchester,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  being  among  the 
speakers  at  an  eight  day's  Temperance  festival. 

In  Southwark,  London,  we  find  Ann  Hemming,  in  1835, 
visiting — not  only  the  homes  of  the  people — but  also  the 
public-house  bars,  distributing  Temperance  and  Christian  tracts, 
and  giving  friendly  advice.  She  also  commenced  what  were, 
probably,  the  fivst  societies  for  juveniles. 

And  here  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-known 
Mrs.  Carlisle,  one  of  the  founders,  in  1847,  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  became  a  total  abstainer  so  early  as  1827 — while  visiting 
prisons  in  Ireland — so  that  her  name  may  really  take  the  first 
place  in  our  list  of  pioneer  women,  especially  when  we  realize 
her  remarkable  success.  It  is  reported  that,  during  her  labours 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  she  obtained  some  70,000  pledges,  and 
was  instrumental  in  closing,  in  one  year,  200  beer-houses  !  (Nor 
can  we  forget  that  Band  of  Hope  children  to-day,  numbering 
some  3,000,000,  are  indebted  for  instruction  and  stimulus  to 
some  thousands  of  Temperance  women.) 

It  is  interesting  to  know  (thanks  to  the  London  Tem- 
perance League  records),  the  names  of  some  of  the  women  who 
signed  the  pledge  in  early  days.  In  1831,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Wright;  in  1833,  Mrs.  Greaves,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  Mrs.  Elliott, 
and  Mary  E.  Gcugh,  that  honoured,  brave  woman,  wife  of  the 
renowned  John  B.  Gough.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Fewkes, 
Mrs.  Isaac,  Mrs.  Leander,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Havill,  and 
Mrs.  Messer.  And  we  are  interested  to  add,  to  this  list  of 
pioneer  women,  the  name  of  Miss  Mumford,  who,  before  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Booth,  persuaded  him  to  become  a  teetotaler, 
and  who,  later,  was  the  foundress  of  the  Salvation  Army — that 
unique  religious  organization  which  makes  total  abstinence  a 
condition  of  inembersliip . 

In  1836,  Birmingham  had  a  Women's  Temperance  Society, 
and  one  of  its  rules  is  too  excellent  to  omit  mention,  viz., 
"  Those  of  us  who  are  unmarried  promise  not  to  accept  the 
addresses  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  Total  Abstinence 
Society," — a  rule  that  might  ivith  advantage  be  adopted  to-day  ! 

In  1837  we  find  the  Avomen  of  Ipswich  banding  themselves 
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together  for  visitation  and  tract  distribution ;  while  at  Liverpool 
we  read  of  two  societies  at  work,  where,  at  large  meetings,  some 
400  to  600  women  were  listening  to  "  heartrending  addresses," 
by  "able  and  popular  female  speakers."  In  the  same  year, 
Newcastle,  Lincoln,  and  Darlington  had  women's  Temperance 
Societies,  and  in  Cornwall  we  understand  that  Temperance^  was 
introduced  into  St.  Ives  by  "  a  young  woman  from  Shropshire  " 
distributing  Temperance  papers,  the  reading  of  which  led  to  a 
meeting  at  which  pledges  were  taken.  That  "  nameless"  young 
woman  may  be  called  a  "  pioneer." 

Again,  in  1837,  we  find  that  at  Leeds  a  female  tent  of  the 
"  Rechabites'  Friendly  Society  "  was  formed  ;  also  one  in  Brad- 
ford, Mrs.  Catlow  being  among  its  first  members. 

Returning  to  London,  we  read  that  in  the  same  year  (1837), 
a  female  society  was  commenced  by  a  Mrs.  John  Giles,  and  a 
similar  one  was  at  work  in  Chelsea;  while,  soon  after,  Mrs. 
Glass  estabHshed  "  The  London  Female  Temperance  Society," 
helped  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Hill. 

A  few  years  later  (1841)  comes  the  record  of  a  woman's 
petition  being  adopted,  asking  that  "  The  liquor  traffic  should 
not  be  extended,  but  be  further  restricted,  and  stopped  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday." 

We  now  pass  on  to  1846,  when  Mrs.  Balfour  contributed, 
an  address  to  that  renowned  "  World's  Temperance  Convention,' ' 
held  in  London.  Mrs.  Balfour  had  already  written  a  pamphlet 
in  reply  to  a  certain  medical  man,  who  had  issued  one  entitled, 
"  The  Triumph  of  Temperance  over  Teetotalism."  Mrs. 
Balfour's  spirited  reply  was  entitled,  "  The  Triumph  of  Tee- 
totaHsm  over  Quackery  !  "  Mrs.  Balfour  had  also  edited  a  small 
magazine,  entitled.  The  Juvenile  Abstainer. 

1853.  We  next  come  to  an  important  Conference,  convened 
by  the  "  National  Temperance  Society  "  (now  "  League  ")  when 
an  "  Address  to  the  Women  of  England  "  was  adopted,  and  two 
editions  of  3,000  copies  were  circulated  by  a  Ladies'  Committee. 
A  Ladies'  Temperance  Society  was  formed,  and  communication 
opened  up  with  Temperance  women  throughout  the  country. 
This  Society  was  greatly  helped  by  two  addresses  by  John  Gough 
on  its  behalf.  A  little  later,  we  read  of  some  forty  ladies 
assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  by 
whom  London  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  district 
Committtee  undertaking  to  promote  the  holding  of  meetings  in 
their  own  locality.  Following  this,  was  a  Christmas  Soiree, 
arranged  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  where  some 
thirty  trays  were  provided  by  the  leading  Temperance  ladies  of 
the  day,  who  also,  the  following  year,  enthusiastically  assisted 
in  the  League's  bazaar.  These  honoured  names  are  still 
preserved. 
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We  now  come  to  some  special  women,  whose  names  are 
recognized  as  "  pioneers."  In  1858,  Mrs.  Wightman,  of  Shrews- 
bury, published  her  famous  book,  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue,"  a 
simple  record  of  Temperance  work  carried  on  in  her  husband's 
parish,  which  book  was  the  means  of  arousing  great  interest,  and 
led  to  remarkable  efforts,  by  Christian  women  throughout  the 
country,  to  work  on  similar  lines,  notably  at  St.  Leonard's, 
Hastings,  and  Prestwich.  Mrs.  Lucas  Shadwell  was  converted 
to  teetotalism  through  Mrs.  Wightman's  book,  herself  writing 
more  than  one  Temperance  tale.  About  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Bayly  was  working  with  great  success  among  the  poor  at  Bays- 
water  on  Temperance  lines,  an  account  of  which  in  her  book, 
"  Ragged  Homes  and  How  to  Mend  Them,"  excited  much 
interest,  as  did  also  the  sequel,  "  Mended  Homes  and  what 
Repaired  Them."  Mrs.  Bayly  also  wrote  "  The  Christian 
Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question." 

About  this  time  (1862),  we  read  of  Mrs.  William  Fison,  an 
eminently  successful  worker  among  the  upper  classes.  In 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  she  held  drawing-room  meetings, 
reaching  influential  circles  hitherto  untouched.  She  also  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  papers  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  in  Dublin,  and  before  the  British  Association,  in 
Manchester.  Ladies'  Temperance  Societies  were  formed  by 
her  in  many  places,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  exhibition  of 
1862  she  was  consulted,  at  the  rooms  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  by  ladies  coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

An  important  part  of  the  pioneer  work  at  this  time  was 
through  the  Press.  We  may  mention  Mrs.  Sewell  (authoress 
of  "  Mother's  Last  Words,"  and  "  Our  Father's  Care,")  who 
wrote  a  specially  excellent  Temperance  poem,  "  The  Rose  of 
Cheriton  ;  "  Mrs.  Ellis,  authoress  of  "Family  Secrets;"  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  who,  though  not  a  teetotaler,  wrote  "  Danesbury 
House,"  which  had  probably  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
Temperance  tale ;  and,  later,  Mrs.  Reaney,  and  others.  Further, 
we  may  add  that  Mrs.  Balfour,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  wrote  a  poem,  "  King  Alcohol's  Walk," 
besides  several  prose  works — such  as  "  The  Burnish  Family," 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  published  a  collection  of  Temperance  tales, 
under  the  title  of  "  Boons  and  Blessings." 

Returning  to  practical  work,  in  1862,  Miss  Robinson 
commenced  her  Temperance  work  among  soldiers  which  was 
greatly  blessed. 

In  1864,  Mrs.  Theobald,  of  Leicester,  opened  an  Inebriates 
Home,  the  Jiysf  for  women,  thus  "pioneering"  in  an  important 
department  of  Temperance  work  (which,    in    1876,    was   taken 
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up  by  the  Scottish  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
their  "  Brownlow  Inebriates'  Home,")  while  to-day  many  such 
refuges  are  doing  God's  work  in  "  rescuing  the  perishing." 

Perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  mention  the  "  British 
Workman  Public-house"  movement.  It  was  in  1867  that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  help  my  husband  to  open,  in  Leeds,  the  first 
"public-house"  under  the  above  title.  We  realized,  during  our 
connection  with  working-men,  the  need  there  was  for  a  place 
of  safety  for  them  after  work-hours,  and,  near  our  own  home, 
aided  by  some  neighbours — some  themselves  working-men — we 
opened  such  a  house.  "  No.  i,"  was  soon  followed  by  Nos.  2  and 
3,  and,  with  the  help  of  Christian  friends,  especially  of  my  beloved 
sister,  Gertrude  Wilson  (now  in  heaven),  over  a  dozen  such 
houses  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  Leeds — becoming  shelters 
from  the  drink  temptations,  and  helps,  to  hundreds  of  working- 
men,  in  self-mastery  during  their  leisure  hours.  This  blessed 
work  spread  over  the  country,  and  led  to  an  enormous  corres- 
pondence with  people  who  asked  how  to  start  and  how  to  carry 
on  similar  work,  leading  to  the  issue  of  a  small  monthly  paper, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  edit. 

In  1868,  an  important  Women's  Conference  on  Temperance 
Work  was  arranged  in  London,  and  proved  a  great  stimulus  to 
many  workers.  Valuable  papers  were  read,  and  afterwards 
published  as  "  Woman's  Work  in  the  Temperance  Reformation." 

At  this  time  many  pioneer  women  were  becoming  known  for 
their  avowed  interest  in  and  work  for  Temperance.  We  can 
only  name  some — 

Mrs.  Clayton,  of  Tottenham;  Lady  J.  Harriette  Ellice, 
Mrs.  Allman,  of  Cork  (herself  a  convert  of  Father  Mathew, 
then  an  earnest  ally) ;  Miss  Eliza  Wigharn,  Mrs.  Kirk  and 
Mrs.  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Whiting,  and 
Gertrude  Wilson,  of  Leeds;  Mrs.  Lucas,  afterwards  President 
of  the  B.W.T.A.,  Misses  Leaf  and  Miss  Charlotte  Mason,  of 
London  ;  Miss  Tod,  of  Belfast ;  Mrs.  Rawson  and  Miss  Read, 
of  Sheffield ;  Miss  Hatford  Battersby,  of  Lilleshali ;  Miss 
White,  of  Glasgow,  and  her  friend.  Miss  Bryton,  originator 
of  the  prison-gate  work,  etc. 

Then  there  were  some  workers  in  those  days  that  I  may 
call  specialists,  such  as  Miss  Helena  Richardson,  who  led  the 
movement  against  Intoxicating  Wine  at  the  Lord's  Table  ;  Mrs. 
Marie  Hilton,  founder  of  "The  Creche"  in  East  London; 
Miss  Macpherson  of  "The  Home  of  Industry;"  Miss  Child, 
of  the  Sailors'  "  Welcome  Home ;  "  Miss  Charlotte  Ellis,  of  the 
Young  Womens'  Home  at  Chelsea;  Miss  Lucy  Moore,  founder 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Department  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  many  others. 
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In  1872,  Miss  Weston  began  her  wonderful  Temp«rance 
work  in  the  Navy,  and  in  1873,  Miss  Cotton,  of  Dorking,  opened 
a  room  for  working-men,  and  wrote  a  marvellously  interesting 
account  in  a  book  entitled  "  Our  Coffee  Room." 

The  last  date,  1873,  turns  one's  thought  to  that  wonderful 
movement  in  America  known  as  "  The  Women's  Crusade,"  or 
"  The  Whisky  War."  On  December  23rd  in  that  year,  a  band 
of  Christian  women  of  Hillsboro',  Ohio,  met  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  early  one  winter's  morning  to  pray  and  work  about  the 
tyranny  of  strong  drink.  The  leader  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Thompson. 
She  had  an  early  Temperance  training,  as  daughter  of  Governor 
Jrimble,  a  Magistrate  of  Ohio.  At  that  meeting  of  earnest  Christian 
women,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  selected  as  President,  Mrs.  Gen. 
McDowell, Vice-President,  and  Mrs.  Fiuner,  Secretary.  In  writ- 
ing of  it  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thompson  called  it  "  strange  work,"  and 
so  it  was.  Mrs.  McDowell  was  asked  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  "  lips,"  that  had  never  before  uttered  a  prayer 
in  public,  were  "touched"  that  morning.  Mrs.  Snowden  started 
the  good  old  hymn,  "  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears,"  and  then  the 
business  began,  which  was  to  draw  up  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Liquor 
Sellers."  Mrs.  George  Carpenter  and  three  others  were  deputed 
to  do  this,  after  which  the  decision  was  arrived  at  that  women 
present  should  personally  visit  the_  saloons;  fifty-two  enrolled 
their  names  !  After  further  prayer,  they  sallied  forth  to  their 
work,  and  Dr.  McSurely's  wife  was  the  first  to  kneel  in  prayer 
on  a  saloon  floor.  I  cannot  here  give  details,  but  I  may  say  if 
ever  a  movement  was  inspired  by  God,  and  carried  on  in  strong 
faith  in  Him,  that  was.  For  days,  the  saloon  visiting  went  on, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  small  town  of  Hillsboro'  the  thirteen 
drink  places  were  reduced  to  four  ! — the  keepers  being  unable  to 
resist  the  pleadings  and  prayers  of  these  earnest  women.  Miss 
Willard's  story  of  those  days,  in  her  "  Women  and  Temperance  " 
is  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  The  "crusading"  spread  far  and 
wide.  Miss  Willard  called  it  the  "  Crusade  Wave  "  into  which  she 
herself,  the  following  year,  became  absorbed.  Christian  women 
of  all  ranks  in  society  joined  in  this  novel  effort  to  put  down  the 
accursed  drink  traffic.  And  the  following  year,  at  the  Chataqua 
Camp  Meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  idea  rooted 
itself  in  the  heart  of  a  kneeling  woman,  that  there  must  be 
a  Convention  of  Crusaders.  And  so  came  to  pass  the  Cleveland 
Convention,  of  which  Mrs.  Jennie  Willing  was  appointed 
President,  and  Miss  Hoy,  of  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Burt,  of  New 
York,  Secretaries.  At  this  first  Convention  Mrs.  Dr.  McCabe 
welcomed  the  women  present,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson 
responded.  Later  we  find  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  as 
President,  Miss  Frances  Willard  as  Corresponding   Secretary, 
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and  Mrs.  Mary  C.Johnson  as  Recording  Secretary.  It  was  Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer  who  in  1876  presented  to  Congress  a  huge 
women's  petition  asking  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  was  at  the  National  Convention  that  the  name  was 
adopted,  "  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union."  Miss 
Willard  wrote  :  "  Not  the  least  in  value  was  the  decision  to 
stand  by  the  name  of,  as  well  as  the  faith  in,  Hi'u  to  whom 
woman  owes  all  she  has  come  to  be.  That  name  Christian  has 
volumes  in  it  which  this  gainsaying  age  may  profitably  ponder." 

We  cannot  give  more  names  of  the  "  Crusading  women," 
but  must  speak  of  two  who  were  specially  helpful  to  us  in 
England.  First,  "  Mother  Stewart."  It  was  during  the  Civil 
War  in  America  that  she  had  gone  to  the  scene  of  action  where 
the  boys  in  blue  gave  her  the  name  she  loved  to  be  called  by — 
"  Mother  Stewart."  She  had  already  been  deeply  stirred  by  the 
miseries  of  the  drink  power  in  the  land,  she  had  spoken  and 
worked  for  Temperance,  and  had  organized  a  Women's  Union 
in  Osborn ;  but  when  the  Hillsboro'  movement  had  fired  up  one 
town  after  another,  she  was  in  constant  demand,  lecturing, 
organizing,  leading  out  bands,  and  rallying  the  forces.  And 
then,  upon  the  invitation  of  Miss  Watson,  of  Yarmouth, 
Mrs.  Parker,  of  Dundee,  and  others,  she  was  invited  to  Great 
Britain.  Miss  Willard  wrote :  "  Her  welcome  was  so  warm  that 
her  visit  was  an  ovation  throughout  the  country.  The  English 
say  that  few  women  ever  visited  their  shores  who  received  the 
attention  paid  to  '  Mother  Stewart.'  "  In  London,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  arrange  her  meetings,  Mrs.  Lucas  being 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  Burns,  secretary.  At  her  thirty- 
nine  meetings  in  London  alone,  it  was  estimated  that  there  was 
an  attendance  of  37,000  people. 

The  other  American  "  Crusader"  who  was  welcomed  to  our 
shores  was  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  who  came  on 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  of  Leeds.  Many  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Associations  had  been  started,  as  in 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Warrington,  etc.,  and  the 
visits  of  "Mother  Stewart"  and  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  were 
invaluable  to  these  and  other  societies,  and  a  great  stimulus  to 
all. 

The  British  Temperance  League  had,  three  years  before, 
enlisted  the  help  of  ladies.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  had  lady-members  at  work,  and  we  find^that  in  this  year 
(1876)  Mrs.  Hayward,  of  Wandsworth,  had  started  "The 
Working  Women's  Temperance  League." 

In  this  year  also,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  women's 
Temperance  energy  by  a  three  days'  Convention,  arranged  by 
the  National  Temperance  League.     Lady  Jane  Harriette  Ellice 
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presided  at  the  opening  session,  and  gave  an  admirable  address 
on  "x\lcohol  in  Relation  to  Health,"  reading  valuable  letters  she 
had  herself  received  from  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Richardson.  Miss  Firth  (Founder  and  President  of 
the  London  Association  of  Nurses)  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion.  In  the  evening 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Lucas,  and 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  America,  and  by  several  English 
lady  workers.  On  the  following  days,  under  the  presidentship  of 
Mrs.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Fielding  Thorp,  and  Mrs.  Balfour,  valuable 
papers  were  read  by  Miss  Ellen  Webb,  Miss  Ricketts,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ellis,  Miss  Cadbury,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  Burns.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  welcomed  the  following  among  others,  many 
taking  part  in  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Meredith,  long  esteemed  for 
her  prison  work ;  Miss  Robinson,  "  the  soldiers'  friend  " ; 
Mrs.  Marie  Hilton,  Mrs.  Lucas,  Miss  Wighain,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Miss  White,  from  the  Glasgow  Ladies'  Temperance  Prayer 
Union,  Mrs.  Parker,  Dundee;  Mrs.  Schofield,  of  Newcastle; 
Miss  Mason,  of  the  Christian  Workers'  Temperance  Union ; 
Mrs.  Sturges ;  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Miss  Wilson,  of  Leeds ; 
Miss  St.  Quinton,  of  Harrold  ;  Miss  Stubbs,  of  Mildmay 
"  Associatian  of  Female  Workers  "  ;  Mrs.  Reaney ;  Mrs.  Fox, 
sister  of  the  Temperance  veteran  Mr.  Robert  Charleton  ;  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Miss  Harford  Battersby,  besides  delegates  from  various 
Women's  Temperance  societies.  No  one  who  was  present  at 
that  remarkable  Convention  will  ever  forget  it,  for  its  interest 
and  importance — representing  all  kinds  of  Temperance  work  by 
earnest.  Christian  women,  true  pioneers  in  Temperance.  The 
influence  of  that  meeting  was  stimulating  in  the  extreme. 

1  must  now  leave  it  to  those  who  speak  this  afternoon 
to  give  details  of  later  work  and  workers. 

My  record  is  of  those  whom  God  highly  honoured  to  be 
pioneers  in  our  holy  cause — the  very  recollection  of  whom  is  an 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the  workers  of  to-day.  God's 
promise  has  been  tried  and  proved — "  Them  that  honour  Me, 
I  will  honour."  May  He  keep  us  all,  old  and  young,  faithful 
to  Him  ! 
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THE     NATIONAL    BRITISH    WOMEN'S 
TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Osborn, 
Honorary  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

I^HE  B.W.T.A.  was  formed  in  1876.  Its  declared  object  was 
and  is  "to  form  a  Union  or  Federation  of  the  Women's 
Temperance  Societies,  existing  in  various  districts  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of 
others,  in  the  belief  that  by  combined  effort,  and  united  forces 
and  funds,  much  greater  work  can,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
effected  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  in  the  control  and  ultimate 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  thus,  in  the  moral  and 
religious  elevation  of  the  people."  The  first  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  "Any  Women's  Temperance  Society  adopting  a 
pledge  of  Total  Abstinence  might  become  united  with  the  Associ- 
ation," on  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  and  that  any  woman  who 
signs,  or  who  has  already  signed  a  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence, 
might  become  an  individual  member  by  subscribing  to  the 
funds. 

This  principle  of  Total  Abstinence  has  never  been  in  the 
least  abandoned  or  modified,  and  in  1894,  the  following  preamble 
was  added  to  the  Constitution  : — "  In  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  love  of  God  and  of  humanity,  we  women  of  this  nation, 
conscious  of  the  great  evils,  and  appalled  by  the  dangers  of  In- 
temperance, band  ourselves  together  for  the  promotion  of  Total 
Abstinence  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Liquor  Traffic." 

The  Association  was  formed  at  a  Conference  held  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  April  21st,  1876. 

The  organization  of  the  Society  was  to  a  large  extent  in- 
fluenced by  the  stirring  events  in  America,  known  in  the  early 
seventies  as  the  "  Women's  Whisky  War,"  and,  as  a  fact,  that 
crusade  had  before  then  made  its  influence  felt  in  this  country, 
and  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  local  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Unions,  before  any  effort  on  a  national 
scale  was  projected. 

The  inaugural  Conference,  which  was  most  enthusiastic  and 
earnest,  was  followed  by  another  meeting,  also  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  at  the  end  of  1876,  when  Mrs.  Parker  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  the  work  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  from 
whence  she  had  just  returned.     At  this  Conference  a  Constitution 
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was  adopted,  and  London  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association.  The  first  Report  of  the  Newcastle  Branch  shows 
that  for  a  considerable  time  effective  women's  work  had  been 
done  there,  and  this  was,  from  the  formation  of  the  B.W.T.A., 
consolidated  as  part  of  its  work. 

The  Executive  appointed  at  Newcastle,  with  Mrs.  Edward 
Parker  of  Dundee,  as  President,  reported  to  the  first  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  London,  in  May,  1877,  that  there  was  "  cause 
for  congratulation  over  what  had  been  done,  and  every  hopeful 
inducement  to  enter  energetically  upon  the  work  planned  out 
for  the  future,  in  aid  of  which  they  urgently  appeal  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  to  assist  them  by  every  means  in 
their  power." 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Executive  took  the  form  of  public 
meetings  in  prominent  public  halls  in  London,  presided  over  by 
some  of  the  best-known  Temperance  men  of  that  day,  and 
addressed  by  both  men  and  women,  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  Temperance  Cause. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Associa- 
tion throughout  its  history,  that  it  has  ever  been  able  to  attract 
to  its  platforms  the  best  and  most  eloquent  advocates  of  Temper- 
ance principles,  representative  of  all  the  many  phases  of  the 
movement. 

In  their  second  report  the  Executive  remark  upon  "  many 
indications  that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  Association 
of  British  women  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all 
they  can  to  exterminate  alcohol,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  human  race,  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  community, 
which  has  recognized  the  importance  of  and  the  necessity  for 
their  labours." 

The  progress  thus  indicated  found  expression  in  the  adhe- 
sion year  by  year  of  more  and  more  societies,  and  the  formation 
of  new  branches. 

This  continuous  growth  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  eight  local  societies  attached  to  the  Association  at  the 
beginning  were  (counting  always  a  number  attached  through 
county  and  other  centres)  increased  in  the  first  five  years  to 
144 ;  in  ten  years  to  284  ;  and  in  fifteen  years  to  500  ;  while  in 
igoo  the  number  has  grown  to  the  grand  total  of  1,1 11,  with  a 
membership  of  as  nearly  as  possible  100,000. 

On  the  formation  of  the  World's  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  in  1885,  the  B.W.T.A.  by  resolution  "  cordially 
endorsed  the  proposed  world-wide  federation,"  and  agreed  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Union.  Mrs.  Lucas,  the  B.W.T.A. 
president,    was    elected     the    first     president    of    the    World's 
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W.C.T.U.,  and  on  her  return  from   America  she  was  in  that 
capacity  given  "  a  right  hearty  welcome  "  at  a  special  meeting. 

Later,  when  Lady  Henry  Somerset  had  succeeded  Mrs. 
Lucas  as  president  of  the  B.W.T.A.,  and  after  spending  some 
months  in  America,  had  been  made  Vice-President  of  the 
World's  W.C.T.U.,  the  executive  of  that  time  put  on  record  in 
their  report  that  by  "  this  visit  Lady  Henry  had  succeeded  in 
more  closely  binding  the  ties  which  unite  the  hearts  and  interests 
of  the  women  of  America  and  England," 

Those  ties  still  remain  as  closely  drawn,  and  in  1895  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  World's  W.C.T.U.  was  held  in 
London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Council  of  the 
B.W.T.A.,  an  arrangement  which  is  being  repeated  this  year  by 
similar  combined  meetings  of  the  two  bodies  in  Edinburgh. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  women's  work  for  Temperance 
was  ever  so  prominently  or  effectively  presented  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  combined  London  meetings  of  the  World's 
W.C.T.U.  and  the  B.W.T.A.  in  1895,  when  the  largest  build- 
ings in  London,  the  City  Temple,  the  Queen's  Hall,  and  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  were  successively  too  small  for  the  great 
audiences. 

The  B.W.T.A.  has  throughout  its  career  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  questions  related  to  Temperance  reform  which 
affect  the  interests  of  women  in  local,  county,  school  board, 
guardians,  and  parliamentary  elections  ;  and  has  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  assist  the  advancement  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  public  opinion  and  in  public  action.  The  subjects' 
have  included  all  such  as  have  obtained  prominence  either  in 
public  discussion  or  in  Parliament,  and  the  early  action  of  the 
Association  foreshadowed  some  of  the  points  which  are  most 
prominent  to-day,  or  have  been  within  recent  times. 

Action  has  also  been  taken .  at  all  the  election  times  to 
support  the  Temperance  policy  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which  causes  the  closing  of  all  licensed  places  which  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Council  in  connection  with  public 
improvements,  forbids  the  use  of  Council  buildings  or  land 
for  liquor  selling  ;  excludes  drink  from  the  parks,  the  asylums, 
and  the  auditonums  of  places  of  amusement,  and  secures  other 
distinct  Temperance  reforms. 

In  the  very  first  year  the  committee  drew  up  and  circu- 
lated a  letter,  "  specially  directing  the  attention  of  ladies 
occupying  the  position  of  teachers  "  to  the  great  importance 
of  bringing  before  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
alcohol,  and  the  value  of  abstinence  ;  and  proposing  the 
delivery,  at  least  once  during  each  term,  of  a  Temperance 
address. 
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In  later  years  this  germ  thought  developed  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Scientific  Temperance  teaching  in  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Grocers'  License  question  has  always  been  one  of 
keen  interest  to  the  Association.  A  memorial  on  the  subject 
was  once  sent  through  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  her  late  husband, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  assertmg  the  "  disastrous 
results  "  of  the  system  in  increasing  drinking  amongst  women, 
and  deteriorating  the  home  life  of  the  nation. 

In  1884  a  special  petition,  signed  by  the  officers  of  169 
branches,  was  sent  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts  allowing  these  licenses. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  an  appeal  to  grocers  and  con- 
fectioners was  formulated,  calling  attention  to  the  growth  of 
female  intemperance,  owing  to  the  issue  of  shopkeepers'  licenses, 
and  appealing  for  their  co-operation  to  "  remove  this  source  of 
temptation."  Year  by  year  resolutions  on  the  subject  have 
been  passed. 

The  question  of  the  sale  of  drink  to  children  was  the  subject 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  1885.  It  prayed  that  children 
under  fourteen  should  not  be  supplied  "  either  for  their  own 
use,  or  that  of  others,"  with  intoxicating  drinks.  Again  and 
again  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  ultimately  a  department 
was  formed  for  this  special  work,  and  very  largely  to  the 
admirable  and  painstaking  efforts  of  Miss  Johnson,  the  super- 
intendent of  that  depaitment  must  be  ascribed  the  re-awakened 
public  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  effective  action  of  police 
and  magistrates  all  over  the  country,  which  has  made  possible 
the  recent  parliamentary  action,  from  which  so  much  is  hoped. 

The  Association  has  throughout  consistantly  supported  the 
demand  for  Local  Option,  and  in  1877  petitioned  Parliament 
in  favour  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill.  It  has 
strenously  supported  the  different  proposals  for  giving  the 
people  a  Direct  Veto  —  including  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Government  measure,  and  it  opposed  as  retrograde  the  twice 
repeated  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  day  (1888  and 
iSgo)  to  give  money  compensation  from  public  funds  to  publi- 
cans dispossessed  of  their  licenses. 

The  Association  has  always  given  support  to  the  Sunday 
Closing  mo\ement;  for  a  number  of  years  a  woman's  petition 
was  promoted.  In  1879  they  secured  56,000  signatures ;  in 
1880,  108,382;  in  1881,  85,000;  in  1883,  223,467  to  the  Com- 
mons; and  183,240  to  the  Lord's;  and  in  many  other  ways 
the  Society  has  always  ranked  itself  on  the  side  of  a  sober 
Sunday,  taking  part  in  recent  days  in  the  Sunday  Closing 
Special  Campaign,  as  in  every  effort  with  a  like  object. 
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The  Association,  daring  its  twenty-four  years  existence, 
has  had  only  four  presidents,  Mrs.  Edward  Parker  (Dundee), 
Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  Balfour  (London),  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright 
Lucas  (London),  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  has  now 
occupied  the  position  for  ten  years  past,  a  period  which  has 
been  marked  by  the  greatest  progress  and  extension  the 
Association  has  known. 

The  great  advance  made  by  the  Association  from  1891  to 
1893,  and  the  eager  demand  for  a  wider  and  more  vigorous 
policy,  led,  in  the  latter  year,  to  a  cleavage  in  the  Association, 
and  to  the  formation  of  another  Women's  Temperance  Society. 

The  great  majority,  however,  both  of  branches  and  mem- 
bers, remained  with  the  B.W.T.A.,  supporting  the  policy 
proposed  by  the  president.  Lady  Henry  Somerset ;  and  the 
Association,  wishing  well  to  their  former  associates,  and 
believing  there  is  ample  work  for  both  Societies,  has  steadily 
pursued  its  way,  developing  many  resources — adopting  new 
methods,  entering  many  new  fields,  extending  its  borders, 
widening  its  influence,  increasing  its  power,  and  making  year 
by  year  further  progress. 

The  adoption  of  the  Departmental  system,  first  tentatively 
in  1890,  when  press  work,  and  the  "  Y,"  or  Young  British 
Women's  branches  were  formed,  and  more  fully  in  1893,  and 
subsequently  gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  the  phases  of  work 
undertaken,  bringing  out  many  new,  earnest,  and  capable 
workers,  and  directing  their  energies  into  specific  channels  of 
usefulness,  with  the  best  and  most  gratifying  results. 

The  National  Association  now  conducts  twenty  depart- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  are  "  Evangelistic,"  "  Organiza- 
tion," "  Social  Purity,"  "  Brewster  Sessions,"  "  Work  among 
Women  Voters,"  *'  Political  and  Womans'  Suffrage,"  and 
"  Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Children." 

The  branches,  which  are  left  entirely  free  to  adopt  any  or 
all  the  departments,  do  many  of  them  work  on  similar  lines, 
finding   it  of  great  value  to  so  systematize  their   local    efforts. 

The  treatment  of  inebriate  women  has  always  had  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  Association.  In  its  early  days  a  small 
home  was  established,  and  conducted  with  useful  results. 

More  recently.  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  experiment,  now 
assured  of  success,  at  the  Industrial  Farm  Colony  at  Duxhurst 
(an  affiliated  interest),  has  had  the  unflagging  and  enthusiastic 
help  of  the  branches,  which  year  by  year  contribute  large  sums 
of  money  to  its  support. 

The  Association  controls  and  conducts  its  own  publishing 
department,  issuing  a  large  variety  of  publications.  It  also 
publishes    its    own    official    organ,    "  The    White    Ribbon,"    a 
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monthly  magazine  with  a  steady  circulation  of  over  15,000  a 
month. 

The  Woman's  Temperance  movement  is  essentially  Chris- 
tian. It  began,  and  has  been  continued  by  prayer,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  has  been  upon  the  work  and  the  workers. 

To  Him  be  all  the  praise  for  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved. 


WOMEN'S     TOTAL    ABSTINENCE     UNION. 

By  Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine. 

THOUGH  women  had  been  working  on  behalf  of  the 
Temperance  Movement  for  some  time  previously,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1876  that  their  work  was  first  thoroughly 
organized.  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  commonly  known  as 
"Mother  Stewart,"  visited  this  country  and  roused  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  formation  of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association  was  the  outcome. 

Mrs.  Parker  of  Dundee,  was  its  first  president,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1878  by  the  sister  of  that  great  EngUshman  John 
Bright,  Mrs.  Lucas,  who  was  unanimously  re-elected  each  year 
until  1890  when,  on  February  4th,  she  entered  into  rest. 

The  introduction  in  1893  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Do 
everything  "  policy  into  what  had  hitherto  been  a  purely  Tem- 
perance organization,  caused  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union,  which 
is  constituted  on  the  original  lines  of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association,  working  for  the  extension  of  Total 
Abstinence  for  the  individual,  and  the  control  and  ultimate 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Any  Women's  Temperance  Society,  adult  or  junior, 
adopting  a  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence  may  become  federated 
with  this  Union  by  an  annual  payment  to  the  General  Fund  of 
5s.  for  every  50  or  less  members. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  six  years  and 
the  number  of  branches  has  been  almost  exactly  trebled  in  that 
period,  indicating  very  clearly  the  advance  that  Temperance 
principles  are  making  among  the  women  of  our  country. 

The  work  of  the  Union  includes  Temperance  Missions, 
Drawing-room  and  Cottage  Meetings,  Scientific  Lectures, 
meetings  in  Girls'  High  Schools,  Clubs,  Factories,  etc.,  as  well 
as  gatherings  for  teachers,  shop  assistants,  head-servants,  and 
other  special  classes. 

The  Nurses'  National   Total  Abstinence  League,  formed  on 
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February  24th,  1897,  i^  o"^  o^  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant off-shoots  of  the  Union,  uniting  as  it  does  all  nurses  who 
are  total  abstainers,  and  encouraging  them  to  enlist  others  in 
this  great  crusade.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  important  position 
which  nurses  occupy,  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  Temper- 
ance would  be  invaluable,  and  that  such  a  bond  of  union  as  the 
Nurses'  League  would  prove  a  mutual  benefit,  and  a  source  of 
strength  and  encouragement  among  the  special  temptations  and 
difficulties  incident  to  their  high  calling. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yoike,  the  President  of  the  League, 
and  many  other  well-known  ladies  have  interested  themselves 
greatly  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects,  and  a  large  membership 
has  rewarded  their  efforts,  many  of  the  nurses  testifying  to  the 
benefits  of  association  with  those  like-minded,  while  others  have 
been  induced  to  join  the  League  by  the  example  and  influence 
of  their  friends  in  the  profession. 

The  committee  of  this  branch  of  the  work  have  wisely 
arranged  that  the  social  gatherings  which  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  should  be  made  as  bright  and  attractive  as  possible,  and 
so  prove  a  pleasant  relief  and  change  from  the  somewhat 
depressing  influences  of  its  members'  usual  occupation. 

The  Deaconesses  National  Total  Abstinence  League,  whose 
motto  is  "  The  Union  of  those  who  love  in  the  service  of  those 
who  suffer,"  was  started  on  July  22nd,  1898,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Hon.  Sec,  Mrs.  Snell,  who  has  been  its  moving  spirit  from 
the  beginning,  "  results  have  proved  that  the  Union  was  fully 
justified  in  starting  such  a  society,"  and  it  is  with  deep  thankful- 
ness that  she  records  a  membership  of  102.  The  Deaconesses 
are  labouring  in  all  parts  of  England,  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  Africa,  east  and  west  and  north  ;  Ningpo,  Wenchon,  and 
Tientsin  in  China,  and  also  in  Jamaica  and  Madagascar.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  power  for  good  to  our  Union  and  to 
society  at  large  of  such  a  band  of  noble  and  Christ-like  women. 
In  view  of  the  sad  fact  that  in  India  and  elsewhere  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  and  narcotics  is  stimulated  by  the 
Governments  for  the  increase  of  revenue,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  those  who  go  abroad  as  missionaries  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  drinking  habits  which  prove  such  a 
stumbling  block  and  hindrance  to  their  work. 

At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  no  session  was  more  enjoyed  than  the  conference  con- 
ducted by  the  junior  members.  The  culture,  knowledge, 
devotion,  and  thoroughness  evidenced  in  the  papers  read  by 
some  of  the  young  ladies,  cheered  and  encouraged  all  present,  and 
the  older  members  of  the  W.T.A.U.  felt  that  the  cause  so  loved 
by  all  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future  with  greater  zeal  and 
efficiency  than  in  the  past. 
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The  junior  membership  is  already  very  large,  and  much 
useful  work  is  being  done  under  the  stimulating  and  enthusiastic 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Hawkes,  who  is  nobly  assisted  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Hon.  Sec,  Miss  E.  F.  Thompson  ;  a  reading  circle  has 
been  formed,  scientific  lectures  have  been  arranged,  and  from 
June  i8th  to  30th,  a  Temperance  Summer  School  is  to  be  held  in 
Torquay.  These  and  other  agencies  are  exercising  a  wise  and 
helpful  influence  among  our  young  women,  who  prosecute  their 
efforts  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Browning's  words,  "  Let  us  be 
content  in  work,  to  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume  to  fret 
because  it's  little." 

Although  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union  is  founded 
on  a  purely  non-party  basis,  it  has  always  recognized  the 
importance  of  political  action  with  regard  to  Temperance  reform. 
Believing  in  the  principle  of  moral  suasion,  its  members  are 
equally  convinced  that  their  work  will  be  largely  neutralized  by 
the  existence  of  a  licensed  liquor  traffic,  with  its  manifold 
temptations.  They,  therefore,  seek  to  obtain  their  object  by  both 
moral  and  political  effort.  At  the  great  demonstration  in  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1895,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  the  first  president  of 
the  Union,  made  a  most  practical  speech  in  support  of  the  Local 
Veto  Bill,  and  at  its  first  annual  meeting  in  1894  the  W.T.A.U. 
petitioned  Parliament  "  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  districts  power 
to  veto  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,"  and  has  continually  supported  all  measures  of  a 
restrictive  character. 

The  abolition  of  Grocers  and  other  shop  keepers'  licenses  is 
a  reform  ardently  desired  and  worked  for  by  the  Union,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness  that  this  and  other  measures, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  have  been  embodied  in 
the  Minority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing 
Laws. 

The  sad  fact  that  drunkenness  among  women  is  so  terribly 
on  the  increase,  makes  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
Temperance  organisations  should  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
victims  of  the  drinking  customs  of  society.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Inebriates'  Act  passed  two  years  ago  has  not 
accomplished  nearly  what  was  expected  of  it.  Temperance 
women  have  for  many  years  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
places  of  refuge  for  their  sisters  who  have  given  way  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  a  home  for  inebriates  has  existed  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  Tor,  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  the  Committee 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph  being  its  President. 

There  is  accommodation  for  about  twenty-eight  inmates, 
and    both    ladies    and    working    women  are    provided   for,   the 
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domestic  work  being  carried  on  by  those  who  are  admitted  at  a 
low  rate  of  payment.  The  terms  vary  from  5s.  to  42s.  per 
week  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  patient,  and  no  one 
is  received  for  less  than  one  year.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  the  last  report  of  the  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Gardiner, 
who  says : — 

"  I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  high  standard  of  heahh 
maintained  during  the  year.  There  are  two  important  factors  which 
materially  contribute  to  so  excellent  a  state  of  things, — the  first  being 
the  regular  hours,  the  exercise  and  plain  feeding,  and  the  physical 
surroundings  of  the  inmates;  and  the  second,  the  great  care,  physical 
and  moral,  bestowed  upon  the  patients  by  the  Matrons.  The  great  aim 
seems  to  be  to  restore  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

"  The  Sanitary  arrangements  are  good,  the  hours  for  meals, 
exercise,  and  sleep,  well  arranged,  and  the  home  atmosphere  must  do 
much  to  reconcile  the  inmates  to  their  prolonged  stay." 

The  Home  has  been  self-supporting  since  1893,  the  fees 
from  patients  and  receipts  from  their  work  sufficing  to  meet  all 
expenses.  Valuable  testimonies  are  continually  received  from 
many  old  patients,  who  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the 
change  wrought  upon  them  through  the  influence  of  the  Home. 
And  the  fact  that  many  women  have  been  so  rescued  from 
degrading  sin,  and  are  now  living  to  bless  their  own  homes  and 
their  husbands  and  children,  disproves  the  faithless  statement, 
so  frequently  made,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  a  drunken 
woman. 

"The  lives  which  seem  so  poor,  so  low, 

The  hearts  which  are  so  cramped  and  dull, 

The  baffled  hopes,  the  impulse  slow 

Thou  takest,  touchest  all,  and  lo. 

They  blossom  to  the  beautiful." 

The  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  its  Presidents;  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wilson  of  Sheffield, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Docwra  have  each 
occupied  that  position,  a  rule  of  the  Union  precluding  any  lady 
from  holding  this  office  for  more  than  two  years  in  succession. 
The  President  for  the  current  year  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke, 
who  is  well  known  for  her  earnest  devotion  to  Temperance  as 
well  as  to  all  other  good  causes.  So  long  as  we  can  count  on  the 
leadership  of  ladies  such  as  these,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Union  will  be  made  increasingly  useful  and 
influential.  The  work  of  the  Union  is  managed  by  an  Executive 
Committee  of  twenty-seven  members  in  addition  to  the  Officers; 
a  General  Committee  of  forty  ladies  meet  quarterly  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Executive  Committee. 

The   official   organ.    Wings,    has  a  longer  record  than  the 
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Union  itself,  and  under  the  able  editorship  of  Miss  Forsaith  it 
has  become  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  readable  of  our  Tem- 
perance periodicals,  besides  supplying  information  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Union  among  its  members. 

Much  excellent  literature  is  published,  and  recently, 
circulating  libraries  each  containing  Temperance  books  of  a 
varied  character,  and  no  duplicate  book  in  either  library,  have 
been  established,  and  are  lent  to  the  federated  Societies  for  six 
months  for  the  small  fee  of  2S.  6d. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  different  phases  of  the  work  ;  much  might  be  said 
of  the  excellent  efforts  acheived  by  our  devoted  and  indefatigable 
organizers  ;  of  the  schools  for  show  people  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  in  London  ;  as  well  as  in  the  provinces ;  of  the  meetings  of 
various  kinds,  among  which  the  prayer  meetings  at  the  office  of 
the  Union  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  numerous  other  agencies 
which  are  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  All  these 
different  branches  of  our  organization  represent  an  amount  of 
work  which  it  is  impossible  to  tabulate,  but  which  has  influenced 
a  large  number  of  women  all  over  the  country. 

For  the  success  which  God  has  given  us  in  the  past  we 
devoutly  thank  Him,  and  encouraged  thereby  we  are  determined 
to  press  on,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  our  motto,  "  Associated  for 
progress,  we  bind  ourselves  that  others  may  be  set  free,"  assured 
that  "  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  famt  not." 


WHAT     TEMPERANCE     WOMEN      HAVE 
DONE     IN     PARIS. 

By  Madame  Legrain, 

President  and  Foundress  of  the  French  Women's 
Temperance  Union. 

THE  French  Women's  Temperance  Union  sprang  into  life  in 
the  midst  of   the   seventh    Anti-Alcoholic    Congress  held 
in   Paris   in   1899,  its   object  being  to  give  to  women  the 
means — intellectual,  moral,  and  material — for  avoiding  the 
dangers    of   alcoholism,  and   to  fight  the  evil  wherever  it  was 
found. 

The  Presidency  was  confided  to  Madame  Legrain,  who  at 
an  opening  meeting  submitted  the  following  programme  :-- 

1.  The  formation  of  large  Bands  of  Hope. 

2.  Temperance    refreshment   rooms,    recreation    rooms, 

and  counter  attractions. 

3.  The  reclamation  of  drunkards  and  their  families. 
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This  very  comprehensive  programme  was  unanimously 
approved,  so  that  we  had  every  hope  of  success,  and  we  thought 
that  once  the  Union  was  started  all  would  go  swimmingly,  and 
thoroughly  enthused  with  our  enthusiasm  we  set  to  work  with  all 
courage.  But  the  realization  of  our  hopes  was  far  more  difficult 
than  we  had  anticipated,  and  we  were  soon  suffering  from 
disappointments. 

The  revelations  of  the  Congress  of  Basle  repeated  at  the 
Paris  Congress  had  not  convinced  so  many  as  I  imagined. 
Everyone  was  willing  to  abstain  from  spirits,  but  to  drink 
nothing  but  water — never  !  Why  should  they  ?  Possible 
surely  to  cure  the  drunkards  without  that  !  Because  a  patient 
is  ordered  to  drink  nothing  but  milk,  must  the  doctor  also  do  the 
same  ?  and  a  hundred  other  arguments  of  this  kind.  We  had 
established  our  Union  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  this 
was  our  crime.  You  will  do  no  good  !  Better  have  five  hundred 
moderate  drinkers  than  a  handful  of  total  abstainers.  You  cut 
yourself  off  from  valuable  help.  To  this  we  answered  :  That  is 
not  our  idea.  Though  we  should  be  only  ten,  still  we  should 
all  be  of  one  accord.  This  discussion  was  perpetually  renewed 
till  at  last  we  summoned  a  special  meeting  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  vote,  with  the  happy  result  that  the  total  abstainers  carried 
the  day.     Out  of  41  votes  26  were  in  favour  of  total  abstinence. 

The  Union  set  to  work  with  renewed  vigour.  The 
Secretaryship  was  confided  to  Madame  Guillelmon,  the 
Treasurership  to  Madame  Faure,  the  Junior  Section  to  Madame 
Roy,  the  Bands  of  Hope  to  Madame  Branquis,  and  to  Madame 
Legrain  the  Presidency  and  all  general  questions,  together  with 
the  editorship  of  our  official  organ,  The  Fountain. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  70  members,  of  whom  50 
are  total  abstainers.  Two  Total  Abstaining  Branches  of  Young 
Girls,  and  one  Junior  Branch  Moderation  only. 

Our  special  efforts  have  been  directed  to  rescue  work,  and 
this  point  has  called  forth  amongst  my  fellow-workers  devotion 
to  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  well-merited  tribute 
of  admiration. 

Our  drunkards  are  for  the  most  part  appealed  to  by  Doctor 
Legrain,  the  inebriates  at  the  Asylum  of  Ville  Everard  being  his 
special  charge.  This  would  appear  to  simplify  the  task,  as  one 
would  suppose  that  under  the  treatment  of  one  so  firmly  con- 
vinced, so  competent,  and  so  devoted  as  the  Doctor  of  Ville 
Everard,  the  patients  could  not  fail  to  be  themselves  convinced ; 
and,  indeed,  when  they  leave  the  hands  of  Doctor  Legrain 
they  are  firmly  resolved  to  continue  his  treatment,  never  again 
will  they  touch  a  drop  or  cross  the  threshold  of  a  public  house. 
Alas !  such  are  the  promises  of  drunkards  that  at  the  end  of  a 
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fortnight,  and  often  sooner,  they  are  no  longer  in  a  fit  state  to 
resist  temptation,  and  then  it  is  they  need  a  friendly  hand  to 
help  their  tottering  will,  and  our  most  difficult  task  begins. 
When  in  our  first  visits  to  a  family  we  are  able  to  persuade  the 
mothers  and  children  to  sign  the  pledge  then  our  task  is  easier, 
and  indeed  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  have  really  been  able  to 
retrieve  any  cases.  Whenever  the  wife  refuses  to  sign,  we  are 
baffled  over  and  over  again.  When  women  are  addicted  to  this 
terrible  habit  the  difficulties  are  the  same  neither  more  nor  less, 
the  poison  acts  with  the  same  violence,  bringing  ruin  alike  to 
both.  But  the  few  following  facts  will  explain  better  than  I  can 
the  moral  ruin  produced  by  alcoholism  in  families  suffering  from 
this  scourge. 

M.  C,  father  of  a  family  of  five  children,  left  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Legrain  22nd  October,  cured  of  his  attack  of  alcoholism, 
and  was  immediately  visited  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  Society, 
who  persuaded  him  to  sign  the  pledge.  Thanks  to  his  wife  and  five 
children  all  doing  the  same,  he  has  kept  it,  since  when  he  works 
and  the  home  is  happy.  "  He  is  a  really  good  father  now  and  a 
respectable  man,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson ;"  he  announced  to  me 
with  childish  joy  that  to-morrow  he  is  going  to  send  you  his 
first  subscription.  You  may  feel  that  this  is  a  case  really 
retrieved." 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  joy  without  a  drawback.  Just 
now  this  poor  man  is  in  terrible  anxiety ;  his  wife,  compelled  to 
lay  up  for  at  least  six  months  in  consequence  of  internal  injuries, 
can  be  of  no  help  to  him.  With  his  boot  mending  he  gains  barely 
a  franc-and-a-half  a  day,  and  he  has  five  children  to  feed.  Un- 
happiness  and  misery,  alas  !  are  bad  counsellors,  our  work  now 
could  not  be  limited  to  moral  help  only.  These  are  the  cases  in 
which  we  feel  so  helpless,  as  money  we  have  none,  35  francs 
from  two  total  abstaining  ladies  at  Nimes  being  all  we  could 
draw  upon.  I  leave  to  those  in  more  fortunate  circumstances 
to  decide  how  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 

Here  are  two  more  cases  that  have  come  under  our  care. 

Family  M.  The  father  for  a  long  time  addicted  to  absinthe 
used  to  come  in  drunk  nearly  every  night.  The  poor  wife  driven 
to  work  far  more  than  she  had  strength  for,  was  more  and  more 
upset  by  the  continual  scenes  with  her  husband,  she  and  the 
children  trembled  as  they  heard  his  step  approaching,  for  he  often 
beat  them  all  round.  One  day  Madame  M.,  who  had  seen  me  at 
our  meetings,  and  knew  that  I  interested  myself  in  trying  to  save 
drunkards,  came  and  implored  me  to  speak  to  her  husband,  so 
one  evening  I  and  my  husband  went  to  see  them.  We  persuaded 
them  to  come  to  us,  and  at  last,  after  several  attempts  and  two 
engagements    which    were    broken,    we    succeeded    in    getting 
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Madame  M.  to  sign,  who  till  then  had  declined  doing  so  saying 
she  drank  so  little,  but  now  she  consented  to  do  so  as  her 
husband  said  he  would  not  sign  unless  she  did  ;  now,  after  five 
months,  they  are  still  keeping  firm.  The  poor  woman  can  take 
some  rest,  and  in  gratitude  for  our  help  has  enrolled  herself  as  a 
member  of  our  Union  and  wishes  to  be  one  of  our  workers. 

Family  V.  V.,  a  good  sort  of  man,  good  husband,  gardener 
by  occupation,  his  mind  weakened  by  drinking,  is  aware  of  his 
danger.  At  our  first  visit  he  appeared  ashamed  and  miserable, 
said  he  could  not  resist  the  persuasions  of  his  companions,  has 
terrible  fits  of  despondency,  and  can  make  no  plans  for  the 
future.  "  My  head  seems  all  gone,"  said  he.  "  Oh,  if  only  I 
could  be  cured  !  "  Encouraged  by  the  kind  and  friendly  words 
of  Madame  Legrain  he  promises  to  try  not  to  drink  but  will  not 
yet  sign. 

Second  visit.  V.  seems  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  has  drunk 
nothing  but  cold  coffee,  has  resisted  his  companions,  but  still 
does  not  feel  very  certain  of  himself.  His  visitor  appeals  to  his 
honour  as  a  man,  to  his  conscience,  to  his  will,  and  after  endless 
exhortations  at  last  obtains  his  signature  for  a  week. 

Third  visit.  V.  is  radiant,  he  has  kept  his  promise,  the 
future  appears  cheerful,  he  now  drinks  an  anodyne  decoction  of 
herbs,  plain  water  or  coffee  ;  his  companions  have  not  been  able 
to  upset  him,  he  hardly  knows  how  to  show  his  satisfaction. 

Fourth  visit.  V.  is  starting  for  the  north  to  visit  his  family 
where  they  all  drink  alcohol,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  He 
does  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  resist.  "They  will  laugh  at 
me,"  says  he.  However,  he  is  encouraged,  and  signs  for  another 
week.  Will  he  give  in  to  their  temptations  ?  No,  for  a  watch 
is  being  kept  over  him.  Madame  Legrain  writes  to  him  at  length 
kind  words  of  encouragement  which  come  as  a  support  to  his 
weakness.  He  returned  happy  and  sent  me  these  few  lines  at 
once.  "  Thanks  to  your  kind  advice  our  visit  has  gone  off  very 
well,  we  were  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  but  managed  to  stand  firm.' 

For  the  following  week  he  again  held  firm  without  signing,' 
till  on  the  last  day  his  brother  arrived  and  he  could  not  resist 
having  a  drink  with  him. 

At  our  next  visit  he  was  dreadfully  down-hearted,  but  con- 
fessed his  fall  and  signed  again  for  a  week,  Madame  Legrain 
insisting  that  he  should  sell  all  the  wine  remaining  in  his  cellar 
to  do  away  with  the  temptation. 

Unhappily  the  holidays  now  arrive,  V.  finds  himself  deprived 
of  the  weekly  visits,  and  a  terrible  breakdown  is  the  result.  He 
thinks  himself  utterly  lost,  threatens  to  commit  suicide  and 
suffers  martyrdom.  As  soon  as  he  hears  of  our  return  he  arrives 
with  his  wife  to  implore  our  aid  and  the  advice  of  Dr.  Legrain. 
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Terrible  days  pass  during  which  his  wife  endures  agonies  of 
mind.  However,  he  did  pull  through  in  the  end,  and  the 
following  letter  will  show  what  a  wife  may  do  who  is  anxious  to 
cure  her  husband  and  also  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  insist 
on  our  patients  signing  the  pledge. 

"  Madame,  I  thank  you  much  for  your  kind  interest  and  for 
what  you  have  done  for  my  husband.  He  has  promised  me  to 
keep  his  pledge  and  this  is  a  great  help  to  me.  When  I  see  him 
hesitating  I  will  beg  him  to  be  loyal  to  his  signature.  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  help  your  work.  Oh,  if  only  I  could  cure  him,  I 
should  be  so  happy  to  help  others  with  words  of  encouragement 
as  you  have  so  often  helped  us.  Your  visits  have  always  warded 
off  some  misfortune.  To  day  the  weather  was  bad,  my  husband 
started  out  and  met  three  or  four  other  gardeners,  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  fill  up  their  time,  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a 
game  of  cards.  My  husband  being  still  under  the  influence  of 
your  words  told  them  he  had  something  to  do  at  home.  So  he 
came  in  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  me  of  this." 

Yet  another  instance.  M.  leaves  Ville  Everard  perfectly 
well,  comes  to  me  and  implores  me  to  help  him.  I  consider  for 
some  time  and  at  last  make  him  sign  the  pledge.  A  gentleman 
of  superior  position,  who  through  my  persuasion  had  become 
interested  in  our  efforts  and  had  joined  our  Society,  was  willing 
to  look  after  this  case.  He  found  him  lucrative  employment 
where  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  his  work.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  M.  came  to  see  me.  It  seemed  to  me  he  was  rather 
too  cheerful  and  I  felt  rather  doubtful  about  him.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  a  letter  saying  M.  had  given  way,  in  fact  that  he 
had  disappeared. 

Another  for  whom  I  found  a  place  as  accountant 
disappeared  three  days  after,  hardly  knowing  why,  but  some  ex- 
aggerated feeling  of  doubt  and  fear  impelled  him  to  leave  his 
occupation. 

What  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  instability  ? 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  found  a  home  for  these 
special  cases,  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  tempta- 
tions so  pernicious  to  them  till  time  shall  have  restored  their 
enfeebled  will  power. 

The  plans  are  made,  the  patients  are  waiting  in  numbers, 
all  we  need  is  money,  who  is  to  find  that  for  us  ? 

Meanwhile  let  us  work  without  ceasing,  so  that  our  few 
meagre  successes  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  our  activity,  and 
let  us  remember  that  nothing  is  complete  so  long  as  something 
remains  to  be  done. 
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THE    WORLD'S    WOMAN'S    CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE    UNION. 

x\bstract  of  a  Paper  by  Miss  Agnes  Slack. 


THIS  Union  owes  its  existence  to  the  imperial  intellect  of 
Frances  Willard.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  expresses 
a  belief  in  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  in  the 
gospel  of  the  golden  rnle,  and  the  pledge  adopted  is,  "  I 
hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from  all 
alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages,  whether  distilled,  fermented,  or 
malted  ;  from  opium  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  employ  all  proper 
means  to  discourage  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  the  same."  To 
enforce  its  rationale  we  declare  our  purpose  to  educate  the  young, 
to  form  a  better  public  sentiment,  to  reform  the  drinking  classes 
by  Divine  grace  and  labour  and  prayer.  To  this  end  we  plead 
with  all  good  women  to  join  with  us,  and  to  wear  the  white 
ribbon  as  the  badge  of  loyalty.  The  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Union  are  embodied  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  at  Boston  in  1891,  which  expressly  declares  for  personal 
purity  of  life,  including  total  abstinence,  the  outlawing  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  suppression  of  gambling,  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  international  arbitration,  etc.  The  character  of  the 
Union  was  mainly  determined  by  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  America,  which  had  its  origin  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  "  Woman's  Whisky  War,"  and  at 
present  has  a  membership  of  250,000.  The  Union  has  strongly 
impressed  itself  upon  the  character  of  the  women  themselves, 
and  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  training  of  nurses,  in 
promoting  scientific  Temperance  instruction  in  schools  in  the 
Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  which  has  enrolled  nearly  half  a 
million  children,  and  in  the  Temperance  and  Labour  Depart- 
ment. The  "Do  Everything  Policy"  adopted  by  the  Union, 
though  much  derided,  is  a  sound  one,  but  much  depends  upon 
its  administration  by  the  various  branches.  The  W.W^C.T. U. 
has  become  a  huge  aggregation  of  affiliated  societies  of  women, 
having  substantially  the  same  objects  in  view,  but  specially 
aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  political  and  social 
status  of  women  everywhere.  Of  these  the  W.C.T.U.,  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  B.W.T.A.  are  the  chief,  but  there  are 
societies  all  over  the  world. 
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"GIRLS'    CLUBS    AS    A    TEMPERANCE 
AGENCY." 

By  Miss  Wilberforce. 

THAT  Girls'  Clubs  are  such  an  agency  nobody  who  has  ever 
had  the  interest  and  happiness  of  working  in  one  will  for  a 
moment  deny. 

First  because  it  touches  a  stratum  of  girls  that  nothing 
else  reaches.  Hundreds  of  them  who  would  be  loitering  at 
street  corners  and  outside  public-houses,  and  to  whom  the  bare 
idea  of  a  Temperance  Meeting  is  abhorrent,  are,  through  the 
means  of  clubs,  kept  from  the  streets,  given  wholesome 
amusement,  bright  classes,  and  best  of  all,  friendship.  The  club 
introduces  into  their  lives  a  strong  influence  in  the  direction  of 
Temperance.  The  knowledge  that  somebody  cares  if  they  keep 
away  from  the  drink,  and  that  somebody  will  be  disappointed  if 
they  do  not  is  often  the  one  stimulus  required.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  is  not  a  particularly  high  motive,  but  the  worker 
can  generally  use  this  feeling  of  personal  affection  to  lead  to 
something  higher.  Many  a  girl  who  has  signed  the  pledge  to 
please  a  worker  whom  she  cares  for  can  be  induced  to  keep  it  for 
other  and  better  reasons.  Their  temptations  and  difficulties  are 
sometimes  overwhelming.  Often  the  only  abstaining  member  of 
a  drunken  or  utterly  indifferent  home,  they  have  to  bear  petty 
persecution  if  not  open  opposition. 

Every  worker  knows  and  dreads  the  family  wedding  so 
constantly  fatal  to  the  pledge  !  A  member  of  our  club  came  to 
one  of  the  workers  in  great  trepidation  saying  her  brother  was 
going  to  be  married  and  she  was  afraid  she  would  break  her 
pledge  !  The  wokrer  urged  the  girl  to  be  firm  and  made  her 
promise  to  come  and  see  her  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  to 
report.  The  girl's  bright  face  reassured  her  anxious  friend : 
"  Oh,  Miss,  I  'aven't  'ad  none,  though  a  gentleman  'eld  me  down 
while  my  brother  tried  to  pour  it  down  my  throat."  This  girl's 
mother  is  an  habitual  drunkard  and  one  of  her  brothers  was, 
some  time  ago,  kicked  to  death  in  a  drunken  brawl.  And  again, 
they  have  their  own  social  code.  When  a  young  man  invites  a 
girl  to  "  have  something  "  he  would  not  feel  he  had  discharged  his 
obligation  as  a  host  if  she  asked  for  and  he  gave  her  lemonade. 

Secondly,  clubs  are  a  powerful  Temperance  Agency  inas- 
much as  their  object  is  to  form  a  counter  attraction  to  the  streets 
and  bad  company.  All  will,  I  think,  agree  that  in  many  cases 
drunkenness  in  women  in  the  slums  arises  from  their  having 
formed  the  habit  of  frequenting  public-houses  while  girls.  It  is 
not  the  love  of  the  drink  that  at  first  takes  them  there,  but  the 
society  and  excitement  to  be   found  there.     Thus  the   taste  is 
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implanted  and  the  habit  formed  that  in  later  life  produces  the 
confirmed  drunkard.  The  Girls'  Club  encourages  the  instinct  of 
self  respect,  gives  refinement  and  self-control  and  inculcates  thrift. 
Last  but  not  least,  many  a  girl  who  would  never  hear  one 
word  of  religion  or  go  inside  a  place  of  worship  is  taught  to  form 
the  habit  of  prayer  and  to  attend  a  Bible  class.  The  special 
obstacle  to  Temperance  work  in  Girls'  Clubs  seems  often  to  be 
the  girls'  own  attitude  of  mind  towards  it.  I  think  that  speaking 
generally  it  is  one  of  indifference  not  unmixed  with  boredom  ! 
As  children  perhaps  they  belonged  to  the  Band  of  Hope  and 
consider  that  in  their  present  state  of  wage-earning  emancipation 
they  can  put  away  childish  things !  The  rough  girls  are  not 
interested  in  it  because  drunkenness  is  so  much  a  part  of  their 
family  life.  They  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  we  do  upon  the  little  irritabilities  and  failings  so 
common  among  the  best  of  us  !  It  is  hard  to  make  them  realize 
its  horror — familiarity  with  it  from  babyhood  seems  to  make  them 
callous.  Then  again  the  respectable  ones  do  not  see  the  need  for 
it  among  themselves.  They  often  resent  the  idea  of  identifying 
themselves  with  and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  reformed  drunkard. 
"  It's  but  very  little  I  take.  Miss,  why  should  I  sign  ?  "  Now  is 
the  time  the  total  abstaining  worker  has  her  opportunity  !  A 
Temperance  worker  who  wishes  to  reach  the  poorest  and 
roughest  class  of  women  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  start  a 
Girls'  Club.  Try  and  get  them  to  join  directly  they  leave 
school.  This  will  help  to  stay  the  leakage  from  the  Bands  of 
Hope.  Or  better  still,  form  a  children's  club,  run  on  much  the 
same  principles  as  one  for  grown-up  girls.  One  such  has  been 
started  in  our  own  parish  for  the  children  belonging  to  the 
poorest  and  most  drunken  homes.  Many  of  these  little  creatures 
confessed  to  having  drink  occasionally  !  On  joining  the  club 
they  undertake  one  or  two  simple  obligations,  one  of  which  is 
"  Not  to  touch  strong  drink."  Our  hope  is,  ultimately  to  draft 
them  into  the  Girls'  Club  as  life  abstainers.  Some  Club  workers 
object  to  making  Temperance  work  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  club.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  "  all  round  self-control  " 
is  enough  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  this  particular 
sin  with  girls — it  is  better  to  wait  till  they  are  women  !  I  think 
this  worker  had  forgotten  the  trite  old  saying  about  prevention 
being  better  than  cure.  Surely  drink  and  frequenting  the  public- 
house  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  shipwrecked  lives  only  too  often 
found  among  the  girls  in  large  towns.  Any  Club  worker  who 
does  not  strongly  advocate  Total  Abstinence  among  her 
members,  without  necessarily  making  it  a  sine  qua  non  of 
membership,  is,  I  believe,  losing  golden  opportunities  of  turning 
out  sober  women  who  will  form  the  sober  families  of  the  future. 
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CRUELTIES     INFLICTED     BY     DRUNKEN 
PARENTS     UPON     THEIR    CHILDREN. 

By  the  Rev.   T.   Bowman  Stephenson,  B.x\.,  D.D. 

(Founder  and  Hon.  Principal  of  the  Children's  Homes,  Bonner 
Road,   London,  and  elsewhere.) 

THE  first  great  cruelty  inflicted  upon  a  drunkard's  child  by 
the  parent,  is  the  cruelty  of  its  birth.     It  is  a  cruelty  to 
introduce  to  this  life  of  temptation,  a  child  who  brings  with 
it  into  the  world,  the  inherited  disabilities,  physical    and 
spiritual,  of  the  drunkard's  child.     We  may  be  thankful  that  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  is  not  so  tyrannical  as  it    has   often    been 
represented.     If  those  extremes  must  be  accepted  as  truth,  free 
will  would  be  destroyed  ;  life  would  be  ruled  by  fatalism  ;  little 
children  would  be  damned  before  their  birth.     We  gladly  recog- 
nise  that   heredity   is    controlled    and    may    be   conquered    by 
environment,  using  that  term  in  its  largest  meaning.     Therefore, 
the  Temperance  reformer,  and  the  Christian  worker  need  not 
despair  of  any.       But  for  all   this  there  is  a  terrible  power  in 
heredity.  Mysterious,  secret,  inexplicable  in  its  operation,  its  force 
is  enormous,  and  its   effects  are  undeniable.     The  child  of  the 
drunkard  brings  into  life  with  him,  some  appetites  so  exaggerated, 
some  instincts  so  debased,  some  powers  so  weakened,  that  his 
whole  nature  is  unbalanced,  unstable  from  the  beginning.     His 
will  power  is   lessened,    cravings   for   sensual   indulgence   may 
slumber  for  a  time,  but  they  wake  up  in  fury  on  slight  provoca- 
tion.    All  the  evil  tendencies  in  our    nature   are   made   doubly 
dangerous    because   they    are    prompted    and    excited    by   the 
inherited  influence  of  the  drink  habit.       It  is  sad  that  a  child 
should  bring  into  the  world  with  him  the  seeds  of  consumption 
or   the   tendency   to   mania.     It    is    sad    that    a   child    should 
be  born  blind  or  crippled.       But   it   is    more   terrible   that  the 
drunkard's   craving   should   be   implanted    deep  in  his   nature ; 
it  were  better  for  him  that  he  should  enter  into  life  having  one 
hand  or  one  eye,  than  that  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  fires  of 
this  world's  temptations,  having  indeed  both  hands  or  both  eyes, 
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but  having  also  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  burning.  It  is 
a  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  but  at  suitable  times,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  were  well  if  the  moral  reformers  and  Christian 
preachers  of  the  day  would  urge  men  and  women  to  keep  their 
natures  free  from  the  taint  of  alcoholism  for  the  sake  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

II,  There  is  the  cruelty  of  under-feeding  and  inadequate 
clothing.  One  of  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  sights  in  this 
England  of  ours,  is  the  army  of  ragged  and  undersized  children, 
whom  even  the  passmg  stranger  cannot  iail  to  note.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world  ;  for  the  children  of  Southern  Italy, 
though  equally  ragged  and  much  more  picturesque,  live  in  a 
climate  which  has  no  such  sharp  fangs  as  ours  has.  Go  to 
Scotland  Road  in  Liverpool,  to  Angel  Meadow  in  Manchester,  to 
the  slum  districts  of  Bristol,  or  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  neighbour- 
hoods in  London,  and  you  will  find  children  by  the  thousand  with 
clothing  scarce  sufficient  for  decency,  and  quite  insufficient  lor 
comfort  or  for  health.  And  if  you  get  into  the  confidence  of 
these  children  and  come  to  know  the  realities  of  their  lives,  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  much  too  old  for  their 
size.  Their  minds  are  indeed  abnormally  acute.  Ignorant  and 
uneducated  in  any  worthy  sense  of  that  word,  they  are  sharp, 
quick  witted,  wary.  The  chances,  the  perils,  the  needs  of  their 
daily  life  have  developed  the  faculties  by  which  they  can  prey  on 
the  public  or  dodge  the  police.  Mannikins  are  they  rather  than 
the  boys  and  girls  they  should  be.  But  how  woefully  little  are 
their  bodies!  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  spent  forty  years 
in  close  touch  with  the  children  of  sorrow,  know  that  few  of  them 
are  up  to  the  normal  size  and  weight.  They  had  not  enough  food 
or  not  the  right  kind  of  food  which  they  required  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  their  lives.  And  they  will  never  get  over  it. 
Ihe  most  careful  and  generous  feeding  in  the  best  intstitutions, 
fails  to  give  back  to  them  the  advantage  they  have  lost.  And 
mark  you,  this  is  not  the  result  of  occasional  hardships  ;  of  periods 
of  want  caused  by  commercial  depression,  or  strikes.  It  is  the 
constant  and  long  continued  deficiency  of  food,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  which  does  the  mischief,  a  mischief  that  will  abide 
through  life.  Now,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  has  not 
often  been  difficult  for  the  people  of  England  to  get  a  sufficiency 
of  plain  wholesome  food,  and  the  nation  has  in  consequence — 
aided,  of  course,  by  other  contributory  influences — grown  steadily 
in  height,  and  weight,  and  physical  vigour.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  one  class  of  the  community  which  continues  to  exist 
as  though  bread  was  still  fout  pence  a  pound.  That  class  is  the 
children  of  the  drunkard.  I  know  well  that  there  are  many  cases 
of  extreme  poverty  which  are  in  no  sense  caused  by  drunkenness. 
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Let  due  allowance  be  made  for  all  these  who  deserve  our 
sympathy  so  much.  But,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  the  drunken- 
ness, and  the  want  of  thrift  which  comes  with  drunkenness, 
which  is  stunting  the  physique  and  sacrificing  the  future  of  many 
little  children.  The  proportion  of  earnings  which  goes  to  the 
public  house  is  startling  and  frightful.  Multitudes  of  men,  spend 
a  third,  a  half,  or  even  more  of  their  income  on  strong  drink. 
Not  a  few  spend  practically  the  whole  of  it  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  let  the  wife  and  mother  toil  at  the  wash  tub, 
or  at  the  sewing  machine,  to  earn,  at  the  expenditure  of  her  life, 
a  miserable  supply  of  food  for  her  children  and  herself,  most  of 
which  is  commandeered  by  the  drunken  father,  who  comes 
staggering  in  to  devour  the  scanty  meal  which  she  has  won,  and 
to  repay  her  with  curses  and  blows,  because  it  isn't  something 
.better.  There  is  nothing  so  mean,  so  filthily  selfish,  so  unworthy 
of  a  man,  so  fit  for  a  devil  to  do,  as  the  treatment  which  drunken- 
ness makes  men  deal  out  to  their  wives  and  children,  x^nd 
meantime  the  children  are  starved,  stunted,  enfeebled, — not  by  a 
calculated  but  comparatively  short  period  of  starvation,  for 
which  the  law  has  its  punishment  ready  ;  but  by  the  shortage  of 
food  and  clothing,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  an  irreparable 
injury  is  wrought. 

III.  Again — there  is  the  cruelty  of  keeping  the  children  in 
surroundings  unwholesome  and  injurious  to  mind  and  heart. 
The  housing  of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of 
the  day.  We  may  well  be  thankful  that  so  many  earnest  minds 
are  turned  towards  it ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  such  brave 
and  wise  experiments  as  have  been  made  by  corporations  and 
individuals.  Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  evil  is  so 
great,  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  so  difficult,  that  its 
solution  cannot  be  left  to  the  slow  progress  of  social  improvement, 
or  to  the  action  of  individuals.  There  it  is  ;  and  bad  as  it  is  in 
many  other  ways,  it  is  worst  and  most  terrible  in  its  influence  on 
the  children.  It  destroys  all  delicacy  of  mind  and  feeling, — and 
delicacy  and  morality  depend  upon  each  other  more  than  is 
always  realised.  Delicacy  is  the  outworks  of  morality.  The 
moral  wrecks  which  strew  the  shores  of  our  civilization  in  such 
terrible  numbers,  are  prepared  for  by  the  absence  of  delicate 
thinking  and  feeling  in  the  crowds  of  children  whose  early  lives 
are  spent  in  styes  rather  than  in  homes.  And  the  want  of 
adequate  home  accommodation  makes  the  children  live  in  them 
streets.  These  are  their  real  schoolrooms,  and  so  curses  and 
filthy  blasphemies  freely  drop  from  lips  which  cannot  yet  speak 
plain. 

Now  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulty  which,  especially 
"in  London  and  New  York,  the  most  sober  and  careful  parents 
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find  in  obtaining  adequate  and  suitable  lodgings  for  their 
families.  For  such  worthy  strugglers  with  life's  difficulties  we 
have  nothing  but  sympathy  and  praise.  But  here  again  the 
drink  evil  comes  in.  Multitudes  of  men  spend  every  week  in 
ths  public-house,  more  than  enough  to  hire  a  comfortable  cottage 
in  a  suburban  colony,  and  to  pay  for  a  workman's  ticket  to  and 
fro.  I  know  this  can  be  done  ;  I  know  scores  of  men  who  do 
it ;  I  know  hundreds  of  men  who  might  do  it  if  they  would.  But 
no  ;  they  prefer  to  spend  their  money  with  the  publican ;  and  by 
that  act,  to  condemn  their  children  to  spend  the  formative  years 
of  life,  in  close,  unsanitary  conditions,  but,  far  worse  than  that, 
in  a  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  which  stunts,  degrades,  and 
destroys  all  that  is  best  in  mind  and  heart.  The  cruelty  which 
crushes  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  child  has  long  been  the  object  of 
our  wonder  and  horror ;  the  daily  cruelty  of  the  English  parent, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  drink,  crushes  and  mangles  the  spirit 
and  life  of  his  own  children,  is  more  horrible  and  has  less 
excuse. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  here,  that  much  of  the  cruelty  that  J  have 
described,  is  not  deliberate,  is  perhaps  seldom  recognized  as 
such,  by  those  who  practice  it.  Wide-spread  custom  has  lowered 
the  moral  standard,  and  has  dulled  the  public  conscience ;  so 
that  men  fail  to  see  their  duty,  and  also  fail  to  recognize  the  most 
revolting  violations  of  duty,  because  so  many  people  do  the  same 
and  do  it  unconsciously.  The  more  is  the  need  for  the 
propagandism  of  Christian  and  Temperance  truth — which  may 
enlighten  and  uplift. 

IV.  I  have  been  speaking  of  what  I  may  call  wholesale 
cruelty  ;  cruelty  practised,  though  sometimes  unconsciously,  on 
the  widest  scale.  In  comparison  with  this,  individual  acts  of 
cruelty  are  less  important,  but  they  illustrate  more  vividly  the 
depth  to  which  drunkenness  can  carry  our  poor  human  nature. 

There  is  what  one  may  call  reckless  cruelty.  A  little  child 
not  yet  four  years  old  said,  a  few  days  since,  "  My  father  brought 
a  lot  of  whisky,  and  said  '  Dorothy,  you  must  drink  every  drop.' 
And  I  drank  it,  and  they  put  me  to  bed,  for  I  was  quite  drunk." 
Made  drunk  at  three  years  old  by  her  own  father's  deliberate  act ! 

There  is  passionate  cruelty.  A  mother  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
fury,  dashes  her  baby  girl  on  to  a  heap  of  coals.  The  child's  hip 
is  injured ;  she  has  sufTered  a  martyrdom  since  ;  now  grown  to  be 
twenty  years  old,  she  can  walk  but  a  very  little  distance  and 
with  great  pain.  Her  constitution  is  exhausted  by  the  hip 
disease.  She  has  before  her  only  a  few  years  painful  life,  and 
then  an  early  death.  And  all  the  mischief  was  done  in  a  moment 
by  her  mother's  drunken  passion. 

There  is  a  cold-blooded  cvtielty.      "  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
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sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb  ?  "  Yes,  she  may.  Yea,  she  does.  I  knew  a  little  lad, 
he  had  a  merry  face,  a  clear  piping  voice,  and  a  tramp  in  a 
public-house,  said  to  his  mother  :  "  Give  me  the  little  'un  ?  " 
"  You  shall  have  him,"  said  she,  "  if  yer'll  give  me  a  pot  o' 
beer."  The  pot  of  beer  was  given ;  the  lad  went  with  the 
stroller,  and  his  mother  never  saw  him  again. 

A  little  boy  of  nearly  six  years  old  was  brought  to  my  care 
awhile  since.  He  could  not  walk,  but  staggered  about,  not  with 
baby-steps,  but  with  the  gait  of  a  dissipated  old  man.  And  he 
could  not  speak  one  word  plainly.  After  a  year,  in  which  the  most 
patient  love  was  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day  striven  to  fan  the 
spark  of  intelligence,  and  to  regulate  and  strengthen  the  physical 
powers,  he  can  hardly  say  six  words  plainly  ;  and  near  seven 
years  old,  he  is  all  but  a  helpless  baby  still.  And  it  was  all  his 
own  mother's  doing,  for  she  habitually  poured  gin  down  his 
baby  throat. 

I  could  tell  other  and  even  more  revolting  tales  of  cruelty. 
But  they  would  answer  here  no  good  purpose.  I  conclude 
by  declaring  my  conviction,  founded  on  a  wide  experience 
through  forty  years  of  work  for  children — 

1.  That  drunkenness  and  the  drinking  habits  are  still  the 
most  fruitful  cause  of  the  misery  and  demoralization  of  children. 

2.  That,  valuable  as  are  all  educational  and  legislative 
reforms,  valuable  as  are  our  Children's  Homes,  and  our  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  their  efforts  are  inadequate  to  their 
talk,  and  there  remains  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the  greatest 
degradation  of  our  country  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  drinking 
customs. 

And  thirdly,  that  the  sap-root  of  the  mischief  and  miseries 
at  which  we  have  been  glancing,  will  only  be  cut,  when  the 
public  conscience  has  become  so  enlightened  that  habits  of 
sobriety  prevail  amongst  a  people  protected,  not  endangered,  by 
the  laws  which  determine  the  extent  and  conditions  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 
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THE   EFFECT  OF    DRUNKENNESS    ON 
JUVENILE    CRIME. 

By  Miss   Rosa  M,   Barrett. 

IT  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate  statistically  the  direct  connec- 
tion between  drunkenness  and  juvenile  crime,  but  it  may  be 
partially  done  by  comparing  juvenile  crime  in  those  countries 

where  drunkenness  is  rare,  and  those  where  it  is  common. 
I  find  that  (with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  where  drunkenness  is 
not  decreasing,  but  juvenile  crime  is,  and  this  perhaps  is  just  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule)  there  is  not  a  single  country  all 
over  the  world  where  juvenile  crime  is  decreasing  except  where 
stringent  regulations  have  been  passed  against  drunkenness. 
They  only  number  about  five,  and  are  mostly,  strange  to  say, 
our  colonies — Canada,  New  Zealand,  parts  of  Australia — in  all 
these  juvenile  crime  has  decreased,  and  is  renarkably  low,  and 
in  all  these,  as  you  do  not  need  to  be  reminded,  drunkenness  is 
rare,  and  amongst  women  and  children,  I  may  say,  unknown. 
If  to  these  countries  one  or  two  of  the  United  States  are  added 
we  have,  sad  to  say,  exhausted  the  list  of  countries  where  juvenile 
crime  is  diminishing,  in  spite  of  the  vast  efforts  to  rescue  the 
young  that  are  now  being  made  in  nearly  every  civilized  nation. 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
other  European  countries  all  tell  the  same  tale — that,  though 
juveniles  are  not  now  sent  to  prison  as  much  as  formerly,  yet 
crime  among  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shows  a  sad  and 
disheartening  increase.  The  seriousness  of  this  fact  may  be 
estimated  when  it  is  known  that  one-third  of  all  the  burglars  in 
England  are  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  while 
a  fourth  of  all  the  convictions  for  larceny  are  against  juveniles 
under  sixteen. 

It  has  been  computed  that  one-fifih  of  juvenile  crime  in 
England  is  to  be  attributed  to  drunken  parents  (whose  children 
also  largely  people  our  charitable  institutions  at  such  heavy 
cost),  and  yet  we  calmly  allow  drunkenness  not  only  to  continue 
unchecked,  but  to  increase  its  victims  yearly.  The  arrests  for 
drunkenness  have  more  than  doubled  in  England  during  the 
last  forty  years. 

The  effect  of  drunkenness  on  crime  may  be  seen  in  another 
direction.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  school  attendance  is  bad 
on  Mondays  in  the  low  parts  of  most  towns  in  England — the 
parents  are  at  home  drinking  and  employing  their  children  as 
messengers  to  public-houses.     It  is  equally  well-known  that  our 
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juvenile  criminals  come  largely  from  the  class  of  school  truants, 
street  hawkers,  and  tramps  (the  latter  as  yet  wholly  untouched 
by  law).  Truancy  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Drew  has  said,  to  be 
credited  with  nearly  all  juvenile  crime,  yet  even  in  England  an 
eighth  of  the  entire  child  population  are  receiving  no  education, 
but  such  as  the  streets  can  give.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
may  farther  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  all  of  our  prisoners  not 
three  in  a  hundred  are  well  educated,  while  all  the  rest  can  read 
and  write  very  little  or  not  at  all.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  of 
totally  illiterate  is  twice  as  high  among  prisoners  as  among  the 
general  population.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  the 
children  of  drunken  parents  who  are  most  irregular  in  their 
school  attendance. 

In  Canada  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  both  adult  and 
juvenile  crime — the  latter  particularly — in  spite  of  an  increasing 
population.  The  commitments  of  juveniles,  either  to  prison  or 
reformatories  are  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  commitments, 
and  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  have  decreased  three- 
fourths  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  By  Canada,  I  really  mean 
Ontario,  as  the  other  provinces  are  too  thinly  inhabited  for  their 
statistics  to  be  of  much  value.  In  New  Zealand  the  committals 
for  drunkenness  have  decreased  by  one  half  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  are  at  the  very  low  rate  of  eight  per  i,ooo  inhabitants 
— here,  too,  we  find  both  adult  and  still  more  juvenile  crime 
remarkably  low — lower  than  in  any  country,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain.  In  New  York,  at  one  large  asylum  for 
juveniles,  out  of  22,000  inmates  admitted  during  thirty-nine 
years  it  was  ascertained  that  a  fourth  of  the  inmates  had  one  or 
both  parents  drunken  ;  at  another  asylum  one-fifth  had  drunken 
parents.  At  the  well-known  Elmira  Reformatory,  New  York, 
of  those  admitted  m  1899,  it  was  known  that  at  least  thirty-six 
per  cent,  had  drunken  parents.  In  Switzerland  half  the  juvenile 
delinquents  in  correctional  institutions  had  drunken  parents. 

In  France  there  is  an  appalling  increase  in  juvenile  crime, 
attributed  by  many  as  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of  alcoholism  in 
that  country. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  children  of  drunkards  not 
only  inherit  enfeebled  constitutions,  but  peculiarly  precocious 
criminal  instincts  and  tendencies,  together  with  an  enfeebled 
will,  leaving  them  an  easy  prey  to  temptations.  A  startling 
illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  twenty-eight  families  of  drunkards 
examined  by  Dr.  Wilson,  when  it  was  found  that  every  living 
child  in  these  families  was  either  insane,  epileptic,  a  criminal  or 
a  drunkard. 

In  Ireland  female  crime  hardly  exists,  but  for  drunkenness, 
nine  out  of  ten  female  prisoners  are  committed  for  that  one  fault 
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alone.  What  can  we  expect  when  even  in  England  there  are 
some  six  public- houses  for  every  school,  and  in  Ireland  the 
number  of  public-houses  to  the  population  is  still  higher. 

How  long  shall  we  be  contented  to  support,  educate,  and 
punish  the  children  of  drunkards,  while  disregarding  the  chief 
source  from  which  criminality  springs  ? 


SCHOOL    LECTURES    ON    ALCOHOL 
IN    THE     UNITED    KINGDOM. 

By  Charles  Wakely, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

"TTPON    the  education  of  youth  depends  the  fate  of  nations,'" 

I  said  Aristotle,  and  assuredly  the  systematic  instruction 

^      of  the    young    as  to  the  nature  and    effects  of   alcohol 

is    the    easiest,    cheapest,    and     speediest    means     for 

securing  national  sobriety. 

It  is  now  some  seventy-five  years  since,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Temperance  reform  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment 
of  so-called  "Temperance"  Societies,  the  basis  of  which  was 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  spirits  only.  These  societies  utterly 
failed  to  stem  intemperance,  and  the  discovery  was  soon  made 
that  alcohol  in  every  form — whether  distilled  or  not — must  be 
renounced  in  order  to  infallibly  remove  the  temptation  to 
drunkenness.  Thus,  in  1831,  a  few  earnest  men  were  moved 
to  establish  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  and  later  on  it  began 
to  be  realised  that  work  amongst  the  young  was  a  specially 
desirable  form  of  Temperance  effort.  The  first  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  early  pioneers  was :  How  to  cure  drunkenness  ; 
and  now  there  came  another  of  equal  importance  :  How  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  The  reclammation  of  drunkards  was  felt 
to  be  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  men's  minds  came  early  to 
apprehend  the  truth  that  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
It  was  seen  that,  through  lack  of  early  teaching,  thousands 
were  hopelessly  stricken  down  by  the  power  of  strong  drink, 
notwithstanding  their  full  knowledge  of  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences resulting  from  its  continued  use.  These  consequences 
have  at  all  times  been  obvious,  but  their  physical  causes  were 
not  in  the  early  days  so  generally  known.  And  thus  it  was  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  the  pioneers  of  the  cause 
earnestly  urged  upon  all  having  charge  of  the  education  of  ,the 
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young  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  produce  upon  their  minds  a 
strong  conviction  as  to  the  dangerous  effects  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  the  human  body. 

Such  instruction  has  been  imparted  with  ever  increasing 
success  by  institutions  known  as  "  Bands  of  Hope,"  the  object 
of  which  is  to  train  children  in  the  practice  of  Total  Abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  fully  instruct  them  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  such  abstinence,  from  both  the  ethical  and  the 
scientific  standpoints.  This  teaching  is  given  at  the  ordinary 
periodical  meetings  of  the  various  Bands  of  Hope,  and  is  greatly 
assisted  by  an  abundance  of  excellent  illustrative  material.  During 
the  last  half  century  Bands  of  Hope  have  year  by  year  increased 
in  number  and  efficiency,  and  the  strength  of  the  movement  is 
now  represented  by  a  central  organization,  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  with  341  unions  or  groups  of  societies, 
and  28,540  Bands  of  Hope  or  similar  institutions,  embracing 
3,504,000  children  and  young  people.  In  the  Band  of  Hope 
organization,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  Temperance 
movement  possesses  an  educational  agency  of  the  very  first 
importance. 

But  although  the  need  of  teaching  the  young  was  very  early 
recognised,  and  efforts  successfully  made  in  this  direction  in 
Bands  of  Hope  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Societies,  no  system- 
atic attempt  to  introduce  Temperance  teaching  into  day  schools 
seems  to  have  been  undertaken,  the  only  approach  to  anything 
of  the  kind  being  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  William  Collins  in 
the  Temperance  Society  Record  about  the  year  1830.  As  far  back, 
however,  as  1852  a  plan  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  John  Hope,  in 
connection  with  the  British  League  of  Juvenile  Abstainers,  for  a 
weekly  visitation  of  the  day  schools  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1857 
Mr,  Thomas  Knox,  J. P.,  also  of  Edinburgh,  showed  particular 
zeal  in  promoting  Temperance  education  amongst  the  young, 
and  especially  in  enforcing  the  importance  of  Temperance 
teaching  in  public  schools.  At  about  that  time  he  wrote  a  very 
able  series  of  letters  on  "  Temperance  in  School  Books,"  which 
he  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  who  was  then  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, published  in  Glasgow,  called  the  Commonwealth.  In  these 
papers  he  set  forth  many  cogent  reasons  why  the  school-book 
should  be  regarded  as  "the  true  precursor  of  the  statute-book," 
and  he  urged  the  Temperance  public  to  initiate  a  vigorous  move- 
ment in  favour  of  Temperance  teaching  in  the  National  schools. 
Mr.  Knox,  however,  was  apparently  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
little  was  done  for  some  years  towards  realizing  his  admirable 
suggestions  ;  but  he  had  the  pleasure,  in  August,  1875,  of  being 
present  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — "  That  steps  be  taken 
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to  induce  the  School  Boards  of  the  country  to  include  among 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  chemical  and  physical  science 
respecting  intoxicating  beverages." 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  of  the  National  Temperance  League  had 
shown  their  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Mr.  Knox's  suggestions. 
During  the  winter  of  1862  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Sunderland,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  visited  a  number 
of  schools  in  London,  and,  somewhat  later,  Mr.  T.  Allen  Smith, 
the  League's  scientific  lecturer,  gave  lessons  in  many  high-class 
schools  upon  the  chemical  composition  and  physiological  effects 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  In  1870  another  agent  of  the  League,  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  commenced  a  systematic  visitation  of  London 
schools,  during  the  following  ten  years  delivering  as  many  as 
5,740  addresses.  In  1875  the  League  took  a  further  step,  and 
induced  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  to  prepare  the  "  Tem- 
perance Lesson  Book  "  identified  with  his  name,  which  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  Board  Schools  of  London,  and  other  large 
cities  and  towns.  Following  close  upon  their  adoption  of  this 
Lesson  Book  the  School  Board  for  London — prompted  to  action 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  and  the  National 
Temperance  League — gave  proof  of  its  interest  in  the  question 
by  passing,  in  1877,  a  series  of  resolutions  having  for  their  express 
object  the  encouragement  of  teachers  to  instruct  their  pupils  by 
examples,  warnings,  cautions  and  admonitions  in  the  principles 
of  Temperance.  The  resolutions  further  set  forth  :  "That  the 
school  reading  books  and  copy  books,  as  well  as  picture  cards, 
diagrams,  and  wall  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  thrift,  might  be  beneficially  exhibited,  and. 
finally,  it  was  agreed  to  grant,  under  certain  conditions,  but  free 
of  charge,  the  use  of  the  Board  schools  for  illustrated  addresses 
by  well-qualified  lecturers." 

This  permission  was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  starting  point  of  its  present  widely-extended  system  of 
scientific  school  lectures.  The  committee  of  the  Union  at  once 
secured  the  services  of  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson,  who, 
it  was  arranged,  should  give  two  physiological  Temperance 
lectures  each  week  in  London  schools.  This  was  a  small  beginning 
but  it  proved  highly  successful,  and  the  lecturer's  services  were 
greatly  appreciated.  In  1880  Mr.  F.  R.  Cheshire,  A.C.F., 
F,S. A.,  was  appointed  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  and  continued  to  deliver,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1894,  similar  lectures  in  London 
elementary  schools. 
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Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson  delivered  occasional  addresses  to  the 
the  children  in  metropolitan  schools  till  1884,  in  which  year,  also, 
a  special  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Board,  by  which  the 
present  writer  was  permitted  to  deliver  a  series  of  illustrated 
addresses  in  the  large  halls  of  the  principal  schools  to  audiences 
of  children  averaging  between  500  and  600. 

In  1885  the  Committee  of  the  Union  appointed  Mr.  John 
Burgess,  F.C.S.,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson,  as  its 
school  lecturer ;  and  also  secured  the  occasional  services  of  Dr. 
Kate  Mitchell  for  girls'  schools. 

The  lectures  having  been  received  with  so  much  favour  in 
the  Metropolis,  the  committee  of  the  Union  determined  to  try, 
for  a  year,  the  experiment  of  their  extension  to  the  provinces. 
They  therefore  raised  a  further  small  fund,  of  which  a  large  part 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  Joy,  and  in  1887  the  valued 
services  of  Dr.  James  Searson  were  secured. 

This  experiment  proved  an  abundant  success,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  give  the  country  generally 
the  advantage  of  such  lectures.  The  friend  who  so  largely 
helped  in  carrying  out  the  experiment  was  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Smith  (at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  Union)  and  the 
present  writer,  and  he  declared  his  willingness,  if  the  sum  of 
;^2,ooo  could  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  work  for  five  years,  to 
give  ^250  to  head  a  list  of  special  donations.  In  talking  over  the 
matter,  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  suggested  to  the  present  writer 
that  it  would  possibly  be  as  easy  to  raise  ^10,000,  and  he  himself 
generously  volunteered  to  give  a  similar  sum  to  that  already 
promised  if  the  larger  sum  could  be  secured.  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  by  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  to  which  they  submitted  the  plan,  they  were  able  to 
announce  that  over  £"3,000  of  the  necessary  sum  had  been 
obtained.  Promises  to  the  extent  of  ^10,000  were  quickly 
secured,  and,  finally,  a  staff  of  suitable  lecturers  was  appomted. 
These  lecturers  were  Mr.  John  Burgess,  F.C.S.,  Dr.  James 
Searson,  Dr.  Arthur  Grieves,  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  Mr.  William 
Finnemore,  Mr.  John  Topham,  and  Mr.  Albert  Trow,  B.Sc. 

Thus  what  is  known  as  the  "  School  Scheme  "  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  originated. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  several  of  the  larger  Unions 
associated  with,  and  assisted  by,  the  Parent  Society,  also 
appointed  lecturers,  amongst  these  being  the  Unions  for  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  North  Essex,  Bradford  and 
Halifax. 

Within  six  months  200  Boards  had  opened  their  schools  to 
the  lecturers,  including,  in  addition  to  the  Metropolis,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,     Bristol,    Bradford,    Cardiff,    Derby,     Edinburgh, 
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Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  Norwich, 
Plymouth,  Scarborough,  and  Swansea.  In  1889  twenty-five 
counties  had  the  advantage  of  the  school  lecture  scheme. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  School  Scheme  in  England 
and  Wales,  Sir  William  Collins,  a  distinguished  educationalist, 
and  publisher  of  many  useful  Temperance  Lesson  books,  at  his 
own  expense  engaged  several  scientific  Temperance  lecturers  for 
the  higher  grade  schools  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also 
distributed  large  quantities  of  suitable  literature  amongst 
scholars  and  teachers.  Somewhat  later,  lecturers  were  appointed 
in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Temperance  League  and  the  Hibernian 
Band  of  Hope  Union. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  referring  at  its 
inception  to  the  work  of  the  Union's  lecturers  in  Day  Schools, 
said,  "  I  congratulate  them  with  all  my  heart  on  the  work  they 
have  to  perform.  I  wish  I  were  young  and  one  of  them,  that  I 
might  go  forth  and  teach  the  rising  generation.  These  are  our 
torchbearers ;  the  men  who  are  going  to  spread  the  light  of 
Temperance  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  our  business  to  wish 
them  'God  speed.'" 

That  the  Avork  has  sped  well  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  since  the  School  Scheme  was  originated,  now  nearly  twelve 
years  ago,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  have  been  raised 
to  carry  on  this  special  form  of  Temperance  propaganda. 

The  money  thus  secured  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  scientific 
teaching  as  to  the  "  Nature  of  Alcohol  and  its  effects  on  the 
Human  System."  This  teaching  has  been  given  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  delivery  of  brief  interesting  addresses, 
during  school  hours,  to  scholars  in  the  upper  standards,  the 
lecturers  of  the  Union  having  day  by  day  and  throughout  the 
country  been  continuously  carrying  on  their  work.  They  have 
been  furnished  with  every  appliance,  such  as  food  specimens, 
chemical  apparatus,  and  physiological  and  other  diagrams,  for 
efficiently  illustrating  their  lectures,  which  have  been  entirely 
educational  and  scientific  in  their  character,  and  capable  of 
delivery  as  an  ordinary  school  lesson. 

The  children  are  taught  by  these  various  mean  : — 

1.  That  strong  drink  is  not  a  food. 

2.  That  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  necessity. 

3.  That  instead  of  increasing,  it  diminishes  vital  power. 

4.  That  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  many  diseases,  and  predis- 
poses to  many  others. 

5.  That  drunkenness  is  caused  exclusively  by  the  specific 
and  inevitable  action  of  strong  drinks. 

6.  That  Total  Abstinence  is  eminently  favourable  to  health 
and  long  life. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  seven  fully-qualified  lecturers 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  appointed  ;  but  this  number  has  since, 
year  by  year,  been  augmented,  till  at  the  present  time  there  are 
seventeen  lecturers  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  "  School  Scheme," 
five  being  wholly  engaged  by  the  Parent  Society,  and  the  re- 
mainder conjointly  by  the  Parent  Society  and  associated  Band  of 
Hope  Unions. 

These  lecturers  have  during  eleven  years  given  no  fewer 
than  34,617  addresses  in  schools,  at  which  3,838,525  scholars 
and  127,072  teachers  have  been  present.  To  have  delivered  so 
many  thousands  of  illustrated  lectures,  each  of  forty  minutes' 
duration,  to  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  chief  elementary  schools 
up  and  down  the  land,  has  been  in  itself  a  great  achievement ; 
but  when  in  addition,  it  is  mentioned  that  45  per  cent.,  or 
1,728,181  of  the  children  have  sent  written  reports  of  these 
lectures,  it  will  be  more  fully  realized  what  a  splendid  engine 
has  thus  been  put  into  motion  for  the  advancement  of  Temperance 
education  throughout  the  country.  Forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  young  people  sending  reports  have  secured  certificates  or 
prizes — a  constant  reminder  to  them  of  the  good  teaching 
received. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  class  of  schools  and 
institutions  at  which  the  lectures  have  been  given,  and  the  number 
of  visits  paid  by  the  lecturers  : — 

Board  Schools...  i8.8g8 

National  Schools         ...  ...  ...         ...  ...       8,630 

British,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Friends,  Roman 

Catholic,  and  other  voluntary  Schools...  ...       4-316 

Training    Ships,    Charitable    Institutions,    Indus- 
trial,   Reformatory,  and   District   (Workhouse) 
Schools  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  787 

Higher  Grade  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...       1,502 

Evening  Schools         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  298 

Conferences  of  Teachers  and  Students  in   Train- 
ing Colleges...  ...  186 
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An  indirect  but  important  result  of  the  work  has  been  to  also 
place  the  subject  of  Temperance  in  the  most  favourable  light 
before  the  teachers  and  in  this  task  the  lecturers  have  been 
signally  successful,  teachers  in  some  cases  purchasing  charts  and 
appliances  similar  to  those  used  by  the  lecturers,  and  promising 
to  carry  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  object  lessons,  from  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  lecturers. 

A  most  valuable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  work  by 
specially- convened  Conterences  of  day  school  teachers,  in  many 
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cases  a  typical  Temperance  address  being  delivered  to  a  class  of 
school  children.  Many  Boards  and  Managing  Committees  have 
not  only  officially  sanctioned  the  lectures,  but  have  undertaken 
the  entire  arrangements,  the  Birmingham,  Hull,  Leeds  and 
other  large  Boards  taking  special  pains  in  this  direction. 

A  further  pleasing  feature,  and  one  indicating  an  increasing 
desire  to -forward  this  work,  is  that  in  many  instances  School 
Board  Members  and  Managers,  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
medical  men,  and  representatives  of  the  press,  have  been  present 
at  the  lectures  and  at  the  public  distribution  of  prizes  and 
certificates. 

Many  of  the  homes  of  the  children  have  been  materially 
benefited  bv  the  School  Scheme,  cases  repeatedly  coming  to 
light  in  which  the  reports,  verbal  or  written,  of  the  lectures, 
carried  home  by  the  children,  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  adoption  of  the  habit  of  Total  Abstinence  on  the  part  of 
parents.  Numerous  public  meetings  have  also  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  certificates  and  prizes  won  by  the 
children,  and  these  have  been  generally  attended  by  large, 
numbers  of  parents,  whose  interest  has  thus  been  more  thoroughly 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  work.  The  illuminated  certificates,  too, 
with  which  the  children's  efforts  have  been  rewarded,  finding  a 
place  of  honour  at  home,  have  kept  the  subject  constantly  under 
the  notice  of  the  family  and  friends. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  influence  the  students  in 
training  colleges,  and  by  means  of  numerous  and  varied 
appliances  and  illustrations  to  convey  Temperance  truths  to  the 
minds  of  this  most  important  class,  from  whom,  perhaps,  more 
than  from  the  teachers  of  advanced  years  and  settled  habits, 
helpful  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Permission  has  been  given  in  many  cases  for  the  collective 
gathering  of  pupil  teachers,  employed  by  the  various  School 
Boards,  in  order  that  a  more  advanced  lecture  than  that  given  in 
the  schools  might  be  delivered  to  them.  Some  thousands  of 
young  teachers  have  been  present  at  these  lectures,  many  gf 
whom  have  gained  special  certificates,  and  in  other  cases  prizes, 
for  written  reports. 

Outside  this  regular  work  of  lecturing  in  schools  and  colleges, 
the  committee,  by  means  of  literature  on  the  subject  handed  to 
the  teachers  by  the  lecturers,  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
incidental  teaching  of  Temperance  in  the  schools.  In  a  suitable 
pamphlet  they  have  pointed  out  to  the  teachers  that  within  the 
scope  of  their  ordinary  duties,  and  in  the  daily  lessons  of  the 
school,  they  may  find  many  opportunities  for  inculcating  Tem- 
perance principles.  The  Committee,  through  the  lecturers,  have 
also  furnished  teachers  and  managers  with  lists  of  school  books 
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which  would  be  of  service  to  teachers  disposed  to  refer  to  the 
subject,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  where  these  could  not 
be  used  as  Readers,  they  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  who  might 
be  preparing  object  lessons  on  the  Nature  and  Physiological 
effects  of  Alcoholic  Liquors. 

In  addition,  the  various  diagrams  and  apparatus  of  the 
Union  for  conveying  Temperance  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  series  of  Wall  Pictures,  entitled,  "  Abstinence  and 
Hard  Work,"  have  been  submitted  to  Boards,  managers,  and 
teachers,  and  in  many  cases  these  have  been  adopted,  thus 
ensuring,  apart  from  the  lecturers'  visits,  a  continual  reminder  of 
the  teaching  already  given.'  -^  J2^c°       *1 

Besides  what  is  recorded  in  the  foregoing  outline  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union 
and  its  associated  Unions,  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  School 
Scheme,"  lecturers,  locally  appointed,  have  been  doing  excellent 
service  under  the  direction  of  various  of  the  Diocesan  Branches 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  the  Irish 
Temperance  League,  and  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League,  all  of  which,  on  similar  lines,  have  arranged  for  school 
lectures  in  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  "  School  Lectures  on 
Alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  permit  me  to  express  an 
earnest  hope  that  this  special  branch  of  effort  will  so  commend 
itself  to  the  delegates  attending  this  International  Convention,  as 
to  ensure  their  hearty  and  zealous  co-operation  towards  its 
extension  in  every  country  here  represented. 

Teachers  and  taught  alike  must  learn  the  essential  truth 
about  strong  drink,  that,  as  an  English  scientist  remarks,  "  It 
does  its  infinite  and  increasing  mischief  by  necessary  tendency 
— the  drinking  of  intoxicating  drinks  being,  by  virtue  of  the 
abiding  nature  of  the  drink,  the  perpetual  and  unfaihng  cause  of 
the  drunkard's  appetite."  Multitudes  of  our  youth  are  nurtured 
in  the  belief  that  alcohol,  in  at  any  rate  its  milder  forms,  is 
essential  to  health  and  well-being.  It  is  for  us  to  remove  this 
lon.2;-standing  delusion — to  save  the  youth  of  the  present,  and  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  future,  from  the  fascinating 
influence  of  beverages  harmful  by  their  essential  nature  to  the 
best  interests  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
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SCIENTIFIC   TEMPERANCE    INSTRUCTION 
IN    CANADA. 

By  John   Miller,  B.A., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 

IT  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  scientific  fact  that  alcohol 
and  other  narcotics  have  the  power  to  create  an  appetite 
which   may   become   uncontrollable   and    destructive.        No 

young  boy  has  any  thought  of  becoming  a  drunkard  when 
he  begins  to  indulge.  Moral  suasion,  as  usually  employed,  is  not 
•always  effective.  The  boy  who  receives  advice  never  imagines 
that  he  will  stand  in  danger  as  he  grows  up.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  taught  that  there  is  a  scientific  connection  between 
the  first  glass  and  the  drunkard's  fate.  The  conviction  is  strong 
and  deep,  and  among  no  class  of  people  is  it  more  strongly  felt 
than  among  teachers,  that  the  young  should  be  trained  to  tem- 
perance as  well  as  to  the  other  virtues.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  whatever  methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  they  should 
be  in  harmony  with  such  pedagogical  principles  as  may  com- 
mand general  acceptance.  There  is  the  danger  that  the  wrong 
thing  a  child  is  cautioned  against  will  make  an  impression  upon 
his  mind,  which  may  defeat  the  object  aimed  at.  The  minds  of 
children  should  be  directed  to  observe  what  is  high  rather  than 
what  is  low,  and  to  keep  bad  things  from  their  attention  by 
placing  before  them  what  is  good  and  noble.  In  giving  instruc- 
tion in  temperance,  it  would  be,  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  a  bad  method  to  make  the  woes  of  intemperance  the  main 
reliance  in  an  effort  to  save  people  from  them.  Unfortunately, 
children  are  too  frequently  exposed  to  the  repulsive  pictures  of 
intemperance.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  effective  lessons  are 
drawn  from  such  experiences,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  better  plan  is  to 
set  before  children  the  advantage  of  right  living  with  the 
scientific  basis  explained,  than  the  evils  of  wrong-doing.  The 
chief  aim  should,  in  all  cases,  be  to  fill  the  soul  with  good  ideals, 
and  to  inspire  the  pupil,  through  the  exercise  of  his  will,  with 
the  desire  to  attain  the  good  and  the  noble. 

For  centuries  the  youth  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
remained  in  fancied  security.  It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  educationists  have  fully  recognized  what  may 
be  accomplished  if  the  value  of  right  training  were  recognized 
regarding  the  evils  of  intemperance.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  havoc  already  too  noticeable,  and  to  prepare  the  youth  of  to- 
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day  and  the  nation  of  to-morrow  for  an  intelligent  sobriety,  the 
school  must  recognize  its  proper  obligation.  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  instruction  of  the  character  mentioned  may  best  be 
left  to  the  pupils'  parents,  but  it  is  evident  parents  would  make 
poor  teachers  of  a  subject  which  they  do  not  practice.  The 
State  is  justified  in  adopting  such  measures  as  will  promote  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  interests  of  the  rising  generation. 
It  is  a  fact  patent  to  every  intelligent  citizen,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  children  in  nearly  every  community,  do  not  receive  at 
home  proper  hygienic  instruction,  especially  in  respect  to 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  their  physiological  effects.  It  is  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  laws  of  health  should  receive  more 
attention  in  course  of  instruction.  Educationists,  also,  are 
becoming  generally  agreed  that  the  highest  work  of  the  school 
is  character  building,  and,  therefore,  whatever  improves  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people  must  necessarily  receive  due  attention. 

TEMPERANCE    AS    A    PART    OF    THE    SCHOOL    PROGRAMME. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Honourable  George  W.  Ross 
(now  Premier  of  Ontario),  who  became  Minister  of  Education 
in  1883,  and  who  has  been,  during  his  whole  public  career,  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  temperance  reform,  measures  were 
adopted  which  have  given  every  child  in  the  province  the  benefits 
of  scientific  instruction  regarding  the  evils  of  alcohol.  By  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1885,  Temperance  was  placed  upon 
the  course  of  study  for  all  public  schools.  It  is  required 
that  the  subject  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly,  by  the  aid  of  text- 
books or  otherwise,  as  any  other  branch  of  the  programme.  It 
was  not  intended  in  prescribing  the  subject  that  the  public  school 
teachers  should  become  propagandists  of  the  views  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  Teaiperance  advocates.  Accordingly  the  main 
purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  discuss,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  principles  involved  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  teachers  themselves  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  warm  friends  of  Temperance  principles,  but  their 
instruction  is  not  based  upon  mere  sentiment,  but  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  demonstrated.  It  is  their  duty  to 
show  how  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  leads  to 
physical  as  well  as  to  mental  deterioration.  In  their  instruction, 
they  have  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  show  how 
intemperate  habits  weaken  bodily  strength,  and  that  the  fatigue 
and  climatic  changes,  to  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  from  time 
to  time  subjected,  demand  a  vigorous  constitution.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  show  how  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol 
weakens   the   nervous  system,  and  produces    such  disorders  as 
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lessen  the  powers  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  battles  of 
life. 

To  secure  a  suitable  text-book  was  another  problem  that 
presented  itself  to  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario.  For 
some  years,  a  work  prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson  of  London, 
England,  was  used  in  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  adopted 
also  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  This  book  was 
fairly  acknowledged  by  medical  men  as  the  best  scientific  ex- 
ponent of  the  question  available  at  the  time.  Pedagogical 
Science,  which  had  been  making  much  progress,  soon  called  for 
improvements,  and  subsequently  a  text-book  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Nattrass  of  Toronto,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Ontario, 
The  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  have  the  subject  of  Temperance 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  physiology,  and  in  this  way  very 
valuable  results  have  followed.  The  author,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  text-book,  has  placed  clearly  before  teachers  and  pupils 
the  leading  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  and  has  associated  with  these  facts 
the  physiological  action  and  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  In  this  way  the  pupil  has  brought  before  him  the  evil 
results  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the  dangers  which  accompany 
their  use,  and  the  fearful  risk  he  runs  by  tampering  with  such 
powerful  agents  of  destruction. 

For  some  years  Temperance  was  an  optional  subject  for  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  Soon  after,  it  was  made  an  obligatory  branch  of 
instruction  for  all  pupils  desiring  admission  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  province.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  made, 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  subject  in- 
creased from  33,926  in  1882,  to  171,594  in  1892.  In  1897  the 
number  had  reached  215,343,  and  in  1898,  219,776.  Under  the 
present  regulations,  every  pupil  attending  the  pubHc  schools  is 
required  to  receive  instruction  in  this  subject,  and  of  the  more 
than  500,000  pupils  enrolled,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all 
receive  scientific  instruction  regarding  the  evils  of  alcohol  every 
year. 

THE    QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 

In  Ontario,  professional  training  is  required  of  every  teacher. 
Before  being  admitted  to  an  institution,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  to  provide  the  special  qualifications  needed  by  those  who 
become  teachers,  the  candidates  must  have  acquired  the  academic 
or  non-professional  knowledge  deemed  necessary  for  their  work. 
For  the  training  of  Public  School  teachers  there  are  provided 
some  sixty  County  Model  Schools,  where  students  who  have 
taken  a  course  of  about  four  years  at  some  High  School,  receive 
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instruction  in  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  methods  of  teaching 
the  different  branches,  and  practice  in  their  work  as  teachers-in- 
training.  The  course  in  methods  includes,  in  addition  to 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  etc.,  a  course  in 
Physiology  and  Temperance,  embracing  respiration,  protection 
of  the  body,  organs  of  digestion,  the  nervous  system  and  physical 
health.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol ;  its  results  on  the  tissues,  the  nerves,  and  the  various 
organs  of  the  body.  In  this  way  teachers  are  prepared  to  deal  in 
a  sound  pedagogical  manner  with  that  scientific  instruction  in 
Temperance,  which  is  an  obligatory  subject  in  all  elementary 
schools.  Failure  to  acquire  this  knowledge  at  the  County  Model 
School,  like  failure  in  any  other  subject,  debars  a  candidate  from 
obtaining  a  certificate. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  has  always  been  held  that  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  is  the  most  important  duty 
devolving  upon  the  Education  Department.  In  addition  to  that 
scholarship  which  is  essential  to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties, 
importance  has  been  attached  to  those  qualities  which  make  the 
teacher  a  power  for  good  among  his  pupils,  and,  indeed,  among 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The  aim  has  been  to  place  in 
the  schools  instructors  of  marked  personality,  magnetic  power, 
tact  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  general  administrative 
ability  in  dealing  with  the  trying  questions  that  beset  the  true 
educator.  The  teachers  of  Ontario  are  generally  young  men  and 
women  of  recognized  character,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
any  one  employed  in  the  6,000  Public  Schools  of  the  Province 
departs  from  that  course  of  moral  conduct,  which  has  so  much 
value  from  the  force  of  example  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 
The  number  of  teachers,  whose  certificates  are  cancelled,  does 
not  average  more  than  one  or  two  every  year,  and  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached  by  the  pubUc  to  temperate  habits,  that  a 
teacher  who  is  known  to  indulge  will  often  have  much  difficulty 
in  securing  an  appointment. 
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THE    PRESENT    CRISIS   IN   THE  TEMPER- 
ANCE    EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENT     IN 
THE     UNITED    STATES. 

By  Mrs.   Mary  H.  Hunt. 

World's  and  National  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Life  Director  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  United  States  of  America. 

THE  battle  against  alcohol  is  the  battle  of  the  whole  human 
family  and 

"  In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim." 
Therefore,  the  following  story  of  the  crisis  for  total  abstinence 
we  have  been  passing  through  in  the  United  States,  if  indeed  we 
are  quite  through  it,  with  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  men  of 
science  in  other  lands  whose  testimony  has  helped  us,  is  not 
lacking  in  appropriateness  for  a  World's  Temperance  Congress. 

During. the  last  twenty  years  the  enactment  of  Temperance 
education  laws  by  the  National  Congress  and  State  lej^islatures 
in  the  United  States  has  gone  steadily  on,  until  education  in  the 
laws  of  health,  including  those  which  relate  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  is  compulsory  for 
every  child  in  every  public  school  in  the  nation,  except  those  of 
Georgia  and  Utah, 

We  have  always  known  as  this  legislation  has  made  such 
phenomenal  progress  that  its  testmg  time  would  come,  when  the 
fact  should  be  fully  realized  by  all  classes  that  the  children  of  the 
seventy-three  million  people  of  this  country  are  being  taught,  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  school  education,  the  truth  against 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  revealed  by  modern  science, 
which  truths  are  the  scientific  reasons  for  total  abstinence.  It 
was  easy  to  forsee  that  when  such  realization  came,  that  those 
who  represent  the  alcoholic  customs  and  fashions  of  the  depart- 
ing centuries  would  be  heard  from,  that  the  greed  of  the  alcoholic 
traffic  would  oppose,  and  the  politicians  who  find  in  the  saloon 
element  a  manipulating  commodity  would  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  their  future  power. 

The  amendment  of  the  New  York  Temperance  Education 
Law  in  1895  and  1896,  which  made  its  evasion  almost  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  single  child  of   the  one  and   one-half  million 
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pupil'^  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State,  and  a  like  amendment 
in.  Illinois,  roused  the  special  attention  of  the  above  classes  who 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  waken  to  what  this  total  abstinence 
education  means  to  the  children,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future,  and  to  the  public  sentiment  on  the  alcohol  question  in  the 
Republic  so  soon  to  be  governed  by  those  who  are  children  now 
in  its  public  schools. 

After  every  effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of  that  stronger 
Nev/  York  law  had  failed,  as  similar  efforts  have  failed  in  other 
States,  and  manifestly  the  instruction  could  not  be  prevented, 
new  tactics  were  then  resorted  to  by  the  opposition.  Blows 
began  to  be  struck  at  the  truths  themselves  which  the  children 
are  now  learning.  These  blows  came  at  first  in  the  form  of 
vague  and  indefinite  charges  that  the  present  public  school 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  narcotics  is  inaccurate. 

The  best  scientific  authority  referred  to  could  not  find  such 
inaccuracies,  and  we  demanded  that  these  critics  should  point 
out  the  alleged  errors  and  prove  them  to  be  errors  or  withdraw 
the  charge.  Whereupon  in  June,  1899,  W.  O.  Atwater,  a 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  (a 
committee  of  gentlemen  in  this  country  self-appointed  to 
investigate  the  alcohol  question)  verbally  announced  in  a  small 
local  college  meeting  certain  experiments  he  had  made  with 
alcohol.  These  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  man  shut  up 
day  and  night  for  two  periods  of  six  days  each  in  a  respirator 
calorimeter,  a  small  air-tight  metal  lined  chamber  into  which 
fresh  air  was  pumped.  Here  the  man  enclosed  was  given,  with 
other  substances,  in  small  separate  doses,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  alcohol,  the  equivalent  of  three  glasses  of  whisky,  or 
one  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  per  day,  and  the  income  and  outgo 
of  the  body  including  the  respired  air  were  scientifically 
measured.  Concerning  these  experiments  Professor  Atwater 
said  : 

"  As  regards  the  special  action  ot  alcohol  three  important  results 
were  observed  in  these  experiments  :  (i)  Extremely  little  of  the  alcohol 
was  given  off  from  the  body  unconsumed,  in  breath  or  otherwise.  The 
alcohol  was  oxidized,  i.e.  burned,  as  completely  as  bread,  meat,  and 
other  ordinary  foods,  in  the  body  and  in  the  same  way.  (2)  In  the 
oxidation  all  the  potential  energy  of  the  alcohol  was  transformed  into 
heat  or  muscular  energy.  In  other  words,  the  body  transformed  the 
energy  of  the  alcohol  just  as  it  did  that  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat.  _  (3) 
The  alcohol  protected  the  material  of  the  body  from  consumption  just 
as  effectively  as  the  corresponding  amounts  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat. 
That  is,  whether  the  body  was  at  rest  or  at  work  it  held  its  own  just  as 
well  when  alcohol  formed  a  part  of  the  diet  as  it  did  with  a  diet  without 
alcohol." 
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No  official  printed  report  of  these  experiments  that  could  be 
examined,  as  representing  exactly  what  Professor  Atwater  found 
and  recorded,  was  published  at  that  time,  but  his  verbal  report, 
although  given  in  this  somewhat  obscure  way,  was  the  next 
morning  printed  in  full  in  practically  every  newspaper  in  the 
land,  and  always,  or  practically  so,  accompanied  with  the  charge 
that  Professor  Atwater  had  proved  erroneous  the  teaching  of  the 
public  school  that  "  alcohol  is  a  poison  and  not  a  food."  The 
effect  of  this  is  well  described  in  the  following  paragraph  in 
a  leading  journal,  the  Independent,  of  May  31st,  1900,  by 
John  Madden,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  Medical  College  : 

"  Ever  since  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  College, 
announced  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  determine  the  oxidizibility 
of  alcohol  in  the  human  body,  nearly  a  year  ago,  there  has  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  laity  a  belief  that  this  is  a  discovery  of  importance,  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  in  its  character.  '  Alcohol  is  a  food,'  has 
been  shouted  from  the  housetops  of  the  lay  press;  'Alcohol  is  a  food,' 
has  been  echoed  by  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  and  the  wine-maker  ;  and, 
'  Alcohol  is  a  food,'  has  been  re-echoed  b}'  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
bibulous  humanity  who  are  seeking  for  some  legitimate  or  decent 
excuse  to  become  intoxicated  with  a  favourite  form  of  alcoholic 
beverage." 

In  addition  to  this  Professor  Atwater  addressed  important 
gatherings  of  teachers  on  the  results  of  his  experiments  where 
he  apparently  secured  the  sympathy  of  those  who  wanted  to 
believe  that  alcohol  has  been  proved  to  be  a  food.  The  men 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  enforce  a  weak  Temperance  education 
law  have  naturally  felt  their  administration  reflected  upon  by 
petitions  for,  and  by  the  enactment  of,  amended  statutes  too 
stringent  to  be  evaded.     They  also  cheered  the  Atwater  theory. 

Professor  Madden  describes  one  of  these  educational 
gatherings  as  follows  : 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  there  assembled  in  the  city  of  Chicago  several 
hundred  school  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the  union.  These 
were  addressed  by  Professor  Atwater,  who  told  of  his  work  and  its 
results  :  and  it  has  since  been  reported  in  the  press  that  a  movement 
was  there  inaugurated  to  revise  the  school  text-books  on  the  subject  of 
alcohol,  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  discoveries  of  Professor 
Atwater." 

All  that  could  be  done  to  check  this  growing  tide  of  error 
that  was  flooding  the  land  and  surging  up  against  the  schools 
during  the  five  months  of  this  newspaper  and  platform  campaign 
intervening  between  Professor  Atwater's  unsubstantiated 
announcements  and  the  publication  of  his  official  report,  was  to 
answer  the  first  and  second  of  the  three  points  in  his  verbal 
account.     The  first  of  these  three,  that  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the 
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body,  was  being  accepted  as  evidence  that  alcohol  is  a  food. 
Public  attention  through  the  press  and  otherwise  was  called  to 
the  faci  that  oxidation  does  not  prove  a  substance  to  be  a  food, 
because  morphia,  muscarine,  and  other  acknowledged  poisons, 
whose  inherent  nature  is  to  injure  and  to  kill,  are  oxidized  in  the 
system.  If  oxidation  proved  alcohol  to  be  a  food,  it  would  prove 
the  same  for  these  other  well-known  poisons. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  alcohol  as 
a  medicine,  whatever  that  might  be,  was  not  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  ;  that  it  was  the  nature  and  effect  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  that  is,  the  study  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage, 
that  the  law  required  taught  in  the  public  schools  ;  that  the 
subject  of  medicine  was  left  to  the  medical  colleges,  and  that 
the  use  of  poisons  as  medicines  did  not  prove  them  to  be  foods 
useful  in  health. 

The  investigations  of  Professors  von  Bunge  and  Koppe  of 
Germany,  and  other  European  scientists  were  freely  cited  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  claiming  alcohol  to  be  a  food  because  it  is 
oxidized  in  the  human  system. 

Professors  Destree  of  Brussels,  Kraepelin  of  Heidelberg, 
Bienfait  of  Brussels,  and  others  were  quoted  to  show  that 
Professor  Atwater's  claim  that  alcohol  liberates  heat  and  energy 
while  being  oxidized  in  the  system  proves  nothing  in  its  favour 
as  a  food ;  and  that  to  state  the  fact  of  its  oxidation,  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consequences  involved,  is  to  state  rnisleading  half- 
truths.  An  increased  number  of  heat  units  are  evolved  by 
alcohol,  but  at  the  same  time  it  so  paralyzes  the  nerves  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  that  an  unnatural  amount  of  blood 
rushing  to  the  surface  is  cooled,  and  more  heat  is  radiated  from 
the  body  of  the  drinker  than  the  alcohol  liberates.  These  easily 
demonstrated  facts  leave  alcohol  no  place  whatever  as  a  fuel- 
food.  The  energy  that  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  body 
liberates  is  of  brief  duration,  and  is  under  such  poor  nerve 
control  that  working  ability  as  a  whole  is  impaired.  For  this 
reason  business  men  of  to-day  are  demanding  total  abstinence  of 
their  employees.  Therefore,  both  science  and  experience  deny 
to  alcohol  any  value  as  a  supporter  of  energy. 

Candid  people  listened  to  all  this,  but  hesitated  as  they 
added  :  "  But  Professor  At  water  proved  that  alcohol  protects  the 
material  of  the  body  from  consumption  just  as  effectively  as 
corresponding  amounts  of  sugar,  fat,  or  starch.  Is  not  that 
evidence  that  alcohol  is  food  ?  " 

Even  if  Professor  Atwater  had  proved  this  protection,  it 
would  not  have  proved  alcohol  a  food  unless  his  experiments 
had  shown  that  at  the  same  time  it  maintained  or  increased 
normal   activity.      Morphia  may    protect  bodily  material   from 
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consumption,  but  at  the  same  time  it  decreases  body  activity. 
Alcohol  is  known  to  be  a  depressant.  The  question  therefore 
was,  had  Professor  Atwater  proved  alcohol  to  be  a  food  which 
protects  body  material  while  increasing  its  activities,  or  is  it  a 
poison  like  morphia,  which,  if  it  protects  at  all,  does  so  while 
decreasing  activities  ? 

This  was  the  question  which  had  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  Professor  Atwater's  official  report,  while  active  campaigning 
by  the  opposition  was  proceeding  as  though  it  had  been  proved 
that  alcohol  is  a  food,  and  that  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  so  taught. 

During  this  time  Dr.  A.  Forel,  of  Zurich,  visited  this 
country,  and  after  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Professor 
Atwater's  announcement,  charging  that  it  was  an  error  to  call 
alcohol  a  poison  and  not  a  food,  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  for 
the  cabinet  collection  of  authoritative  extracts  at  the  department 
headquarters  these  words  : — 

"  Ethyl-alcohol,  even  when  diluted  as  in  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  is 
a  poison  which  changes  pathologically  the  tissues  of  the  body  and 
leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the 
smallest  doses.  However,  the  latter  {e.g.  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  half  a  litre 
of  beer)  are  also  poisonous  because  they  injure  the  brain  by  producing 
paralysis  and  derangement  of  function  ;  this  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Kraepelin,  Smith,  Fiirer,  Aschaffenburg,  etc.  The 
same  has  never  been  controverted." 

Such  influential  testimony  helped  at  that  time.  During 
this  period  of  waiting  also,  a  very  able  article  showing  the  fallacy 
of  the  claim  of  a  food  value  for  alcohol  because  it  is  oxidized  was 
written  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Hewes,  Instructor  in  Pathological  and 
Clinical  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  who 
stated  among  other  important  facts  : — 

"To  class  alcohol  among  the  foods  we  must  know  that  the  sum 
total  eflfects  of  its  use  are  beneficial  to  the  body.  .  .  .  We  get  our 
energy  from  sugar  without  risk  of  poisoning,  to  get  energy  from  alcohol 
we  run  great  risk  of  poisoning." 

This  article  was  extensively  published  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  did  much  to  stay  the  pens  of  writers 
who  had  not  carefully  studied  the  subject,  and  consequently 
might  have  been  induced  by  the  official  position  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Atwater,  to  accept  his  conclusions  without  waiting  for  his 
data. 

In  November,  1899,  the  long  looked  for  report  in  Bulletin 
69,  with  a  summary  of  same  in  Circular  357,  appeared. 
This  bulletin  contained  an  account  of  six  different  experiments 
or  periods  during  which  a  man  was  shut  up  in  a  testing  box,  but 
during  only  two  of  them  was  he  given  alcohol.     Tables  showing 
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the  body  gain  or  loss  during  the  alcohol  and  other  periods  were 
also  given  in  this  bulletin.  These  tables,  that  were  expected  by 
opposers  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  total  abstinence  education  of  the  children  of  a  great  nation, 
were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  those  who  are  deter- 
mined that  truth  and  only  truth  on  this  subject  shall  be  taught 
the  sixteen  million  children  in  this  country  who  are  under  Tem- 
perance education  laws.  We  could  hardly  believe  the  testimony 
of  our  own  senses  as  the  story  of  these  tables  were  unfolded. 

On  page  73  of  the  bulletin  is  table  No.  7,  where  are  recorded 
the  effects  day  by  day  as  the  man  in  the  calorimeter  took  alcohol 
for  the  first  six  successive  days.  If  the  material  of  the  body  had 
been  protected  during  that  time,  as  Professor  Atwater  states  in 
his  third  deduction,  there  should  have  been  a  plus  sign  before 
the  column  of  nitrogen,  showing  that  the  man  did  not  lose 
protein,  but  we  find  the  contrary,  showing  that  the  man  lost  the 
most  valuable  of  all  body  material  each  day  he  took  the  alcohol. 
Turn  to  the  other  table,  No.  10,  the  last  alcohol  experiment, 
and  we  find  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  protein  for  one  day  only, 
but  a  decline  the  other  days.  These  tables  were  submitted  to 
experts  in  four  of  our  great  medical  colleges.  Professor  C.  A. 
Herter,  who  is  not  simply  a  chemist  but  a  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  chemistry  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
School,  New  York  City,  says  : — 

"  One  fails  to  find  any  support  for  the  view  that  alcohol  protected 
the  material  of  the  body  like  sugar,  tats,  or  starch,  in  the  report  of 
Professor  Atwater,  according  to  his  own  figures.  Those  in  experiment 
No.  7,  where  417  grams  of  protein  were  given  in  four  days  show  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  equivalent  to  48*2  grams  of  protein.  In 
the  other  alcoholic  experiment.  No.  10,  there  is  a  similar  though 
somewhat  smaller  loss  of  nitrogen.  One  is  therefore  comptlled  to 
admit  that  these  experiments  do  not  support  this  third  conclusion  of 
Professor  Atwater." 

Please  remember  that  it  is  on  that  third  conclusion  that 
Professor  Atwater's  argument  mainly  rests  that  alcohol  acts  as 
a  food. 

This  view  of  Professor  Herter  is  supported  by  Professors 
Seneca  Egbert,  M.D.,  professor  of  physiology  in  one  of  the  great 
medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  by  Professor  Frank 
Woodbury,  M.D.,  a  well-known  writer  on  therapeutics,  who  is 
connected  with  another  medical  college  in  the  same  city,  and  by 
Winfield  S.  Hall,  M.D.,  a  professor  of  physiology  in  one  of  the 
medical  colleges  of  Chicago. 

The  ten  experiments  described  in  Bulletin  6g  are  Professor 
Atwater's  only  published  data  upon  which  rests  his  claim  of  a  food 
value  for  alcohol.    In  only  two  of  these  experiments  was  the  man 
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given  alcohol,  and  as  in  both  of  these  he  lost  most  valuable  body- 
material,  they  furnish  no  evidence  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  It  is 
reported  that  Professor  Atwater  has  other  experiments  with 
alcohol  yet  unpublished.  If  such  experiments  shall  show  the 
same  loss  of  nitrogen  when  the  man  took  alcohol  as  do  those  of 
Bulletin  69,  such  unanimity  would  by  so  much  deny  the  state- 
ment that  alcohol  protects  the  material  of  the  body  from  con- 
sumption. If  they  should  vary,  that  variation  would  prove  such 
data  to  be  inadequate,  for  to  be  worth  anything  for  generaliza- 
tion there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  results  of  such  a  limited 
number  of  tests  made  in  conditions  unusual  to  every  day 
experience. 

As  the  evidence  in  support  of  Professor  Atwater's  widely 
spread  claim  that  alcohol  is  a  food  and  not  a  poison  has  been 
examined  and  shown  to  be  no  evidence,  and  no  proof  of  his 
position  but  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  this  fact  becomes  evident.  The  Temperance 
committees  of  the  great  religious  denominations  of  the  United 
States  and  State  and  national  Temperance  societies,  united  with 
the  scientific  department  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  publishing  and  sending  out  in  January,  igoo,  a  sixteen- 
page  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Appeal  to  Truth,"  which  gives 
a  close  analysis  of  Professor  Atwater's  conclusions  and  the 
scientific  testimony  showing  their  errors.  Fifty  thousand  of 
these  have  already  gone  to  the  reading  public.  A  package  of 
one  hundred  of  these  pamphlets  is  sent  to  this  Congress  for  who 
ever  cares  to  read  them. 

Through  this  article  I  would  extend,  in  behalf  of  the 
abstainers  of  this  country,  our  gratitude  to  the  great  men  of 
science  in  Europe  whose  researchings  and  testimony,  as  to  the 
findings  of  science  on  the  alcohol-a-food-or-poison  question,  have 
been  invaluable  aid  to  us  in  this' time  of  our  need. 

Since  January,  1900,  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the 
United  States  have  published  most  valuable  articles  and 
editorials,  written  by  our  own  scientists,  showing  the  fallacy  of 
the  alcohol-a-food  theory.  These  recent  publications  would 
make  a  respectable-sized  booklet. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  personal  results  of  a  widely 
diffused  popular  error.  The  truth  that  contradicts  such  an  error 
will  travel  slowly  and  be  more  reluctantly  received  at  first  than 
was  the  falsity  that  appealed  to  an  abnormal  appetite  or  a  popu- 
lar custom.  Nevertheless,  truth  is  immortal  and  cannot  long 
be  depressed,  and  whoever  is  working  for  the  truth  has  the  aid 
of  eternal  forces.  Already  we  can  see  that  the  tide  has  turned. 
The  Atwater  experiments,  that  were  expected  to  overthrow 
total   abstinence    teaching,    have   awakened    investigation    and 
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study  which  are  strengthening  the  cause  of  abstinence  in  society 
and  in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  lull  in  the  talk  of  a  revision  of  our  public  school 
instruction  according  to  the  Atwater  theories.  The  children  are 
being  taught  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food  but  a  poison,  and  the 
inestimable  blessing  is  coming  to  our  land  which  the  well-known 
scientist,  Professor  Max  Kassowitz,  of  Vienna,  said  would  follow 
when  "  not  only  the  investigator  but  all  thinking  men  should 
clearly  understand  that  alcohol  can  never  be  nourishing,  but 
always  only  poisonous."  And  in  this  blessing  to  our  country  all 
other  lands  will  share, 

"  For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong." 


EDUCATIONAL     WORK     ON     THE 
CON-TINENT. 

TEMPERANCE  TEACHING   IN  SWISS  SCHOOLS. 
By  Prof.  R.  Hercod,  Litt.  Sic.  Editor  of  "  L'Abstinence." 

IN  Swiss  schools,  which  are  maintained  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  little,  if  any,  provision  has  been  made  for  Temperance 
teaching.     In  a  few  cantons  a  Temperance  handbook  has 

been  provided  and  Temperance  instruction  officially  sanc- 
tioned ;  but  seeing  that  in  a  population  of  three  millions  there 
are  only  25,000  abstainers,  the  teetotalers  are  not  satisfied, 
fearing  that  the  treacherous  ideal  of  moderation  in  the  use  of  a 
poisonous  substance  might  be  introduced  into  the  school  as  an 
official  creed.  They  prefer  to  wait  for  official  instruction  until 
their  efforts  have  changed  public  opinion.  All  they  hope  for  at 
present  is  the  liberty  of  Temperance  teaching  for  the  teetotal 
teacher. 

There  are  in  French  Switzerland  Bands  of  Hope  (I'Espoir) 
with  about  3,000  members,  also  some  Juvenile  Temples,  but  the 
most  important  society  is  the  "  Abstaining  Teachers'  Union," 
founded  in  September,  1898.  It  is  of  a  democratic  constitution 
and  has  grown  from  twenty-seven  in  number  to  about  200.  Its 
object  is  to  gain  to  total  abstinence  as  many  teachers  as  possible, 
knowing  that  Temperance  instruction  in  schools  will  never  be 
given  effectually  by  other  than  teetotal  teachers.  Teetotal 
teachers  have  various  means  at  their  disposal  for  persuading  their 
colleagues ;  being  able  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Temperance 
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at  the  teachers'  meetings  and  discuss  it  in  the  reviews  devoted  to 
education. 

The  material  for  Temperance  teaching  should  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  not  find  a  place  in  lessons  on  hygiene  alone,  but 
in  lessons  on  arithmetic,  etc.  Temperance  handbooks  are 
generally  written  by  medical  men  who  do  not  understand  school 
teaching.  Our  Swiss  Teachers'  Union  considers  it  a  necessary 
part  of  its  work  to  collect  the  technical  materia  needed  for 
such  lessons,  and  has  done  considerable  work  in  this  direction. 

The  Union  took  an  official  position  m  the  National  Teachers' 
Congress  at  Berne,  in  1899.  In  many  other  ways  also  the 
"  Abstaining  Teachers'  Union  "  has  made  its  influence  felt  m  the 
educational  world  of  Switzerland. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT  AMONG    DUTCH   TEACHERS. 
By  a.  Don. 

The  Dutch  Teachers'  Propaganda  Club  was  formed  in 
1894  with  108  members,  vyhich  membership  has  increased  to 
800.  Originally  only  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits  was 
required,  but  now  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 
Attention  to  the  children  is  now  also  given  more  than  at  first, 
the  chief  work  being  then  to  instruct  the  teachers.  We  do  not 
ask  for  pledges,  as  for  many  reasons  we  do  not  think  them 
desirable.  In  respect  to  the  children  also,  in  their  own  interest 
and  guided  by  pedagogical  motives,  we  wish  to  preserve  them 
from  making  any  promise,  especially  one  of  which  they  cannot 
yet  understand  the  full  meaning  and  the  full  weight.  Children's 
societies  after  the  English  model  are  not  to  be  expected  therefore. 
We  teach  the  children  total  abstinence  in  our  schools,  but  there 
is  no  influence  to  be  hoped  from  any  teaching  which  is  not 
exemplified  in  the  teacher  himself.  Consequently  we  do  not 
want  anti-alcoholic  instruction  prescribed  by  the  government. 
There  are  a  number  of  counteracting  influences -calling  for  much 
attention  on  our  part.  The  parents  are  mostly  opposed  to  us 
although  we  try  to  influence  them  in  many  ways  to  be  teetotalers, 
and  where  we  cannot  succeed  try  to  persuade  them  not  to 
counteract  the  teaching.  Another  danger  is  to  be  found  in  fetes 
and  excursions.  The  expressions  in  many  books  for  children 
are  not  favourable.  The  teacher  in  Holland  has  also  at  the  close 
of  a  year  often  to  hand  over  his  class  to  another,  which  is 
generally  a  hindrance  to  his  Temperance  work.  Though  our 
progress  is  not  so  rapid  as  we  could  wish,  it  is  still  being  made, 
so  that  we  are  of  good  courage. 
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TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION   IN   SWEDISH   COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Oscar  Petersson. 

The  supreme  control  of  all  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Department  of  the  State,  and  exercised  through 
chapters  and  school-boards.  The  instruction  is  regulated  by 
statute,  but  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  presidents  and  inspectors, 
chiefly  clergymen.  In  1887  a  circular  letter  was  issued  by  the 
King  decreeing  that  the  "Words  of  Warning  against  Drunken- 
ness and  the  Use  of  Alcohol."  by  Professor  Huss,  should  be  set 
up  in  all  schools  ;  but  through  careless  indifference  of  school 
authorities  and  teachers  the  decree  has  been  ineffectually  carried 
out. 

In  1891  the  Temperance  reformers  petitioned  the  Riksdag, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the 
chapters  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  natural  science,  recommending  the  use  of  the  text 
book  "  On  Spirits  "  by  Professor  Tigerstedt.  This  circular  has 
had  small  results  except  where  the  teachers  are  abstainers,  the 
presidents  and  inspectors,  owing  to  prejudice  and  other  causes, 
giving  but  little  attention  to  it.  There  are  now,  eight  years  after 
its  issue,  many  teachers  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  ignorant  of 
its  existence.  Even  where  the  statute  is  observed  the  instruc- 
tion given  produces  little  effect  because  not  given  thoroughly  and 
systematically.  Besides  that  mentioned,  there  are  several  other 
Temperance  books  by  Professor  Tigerstedt  and  others,  used  in  the 
schools.  Though  up  to  the  present  the  statute  has  not  answered 
its  purpose,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  and  there  are  hopes 
of  better  results. 

The  Temperance  Societies  by  no  means  disregard  the  im- 
portance of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  in  many  ways  are 
working  successfully  for  the  object  in  view  In  Norway,  as  far 
as  we  know,  Temperance  instruction  is  being  given  more  or  less 
effectually  in  every  school. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  a  Norwegian  dele;jate,  Madame  Froelhinch,  asked  per- 
mission to  dispute  the  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Petersson  in  his 
paper,  and  to  say  that  the  text-books  ordered  by  the  Government 
were  to  her  knowledge  being  used  in  the  normal  schools,  and 
that  the  Government  was  being  faithfully  carried  out.  Herself 
a  normal  school-teacher,  she  graphically  described  the  character 
of  Temperance  instruction  given.  Madame  Helenius,  of  Fin- 
land, upon  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  also  addressed  a  few 
words,  and  pointed  out  that  several  English  Temperance  text 
books  were  in  use  in  the  Finnish  schools. 
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THE    PROVINCE    OF    LEGISLATION    IN 
TEMPERANCE     REFORM. 

By  the  Rev.  Principal  Hutton,  D.D.,  Paisley. 

LAW  is  the  coercive  and  regulative  power  of  society, 
designed  to  protect  the  primary  rights  and  common  interests 
of  its  members.  It  is  based  in  ideas  of  justice  to  the  unit 
and  subordinate  associations,  as  in  matters  of  religion, 
education,  industry,  commerce,  or  other  enterprise. 

Traffics  fall  under  its  control  and  are  liable  to  be  allowed 
or  disallowed,  or  regulated,  not  only  as  they  conform  to  public 
convenience,  but  as  they  affect  public  well-being,  morals,  and 
first  rights  of  the  person  and  of  human  nature. 

British  Law  interposed  against  the  slave  trade,  slavery  and 
other  forms  of  organised  immorality.  It  has  long  interposed  in 
the  Strong  Drink  Traffic,  refusing  it  an  absolute  liberty.  The 
public  dangers,  social  miseries  and  scandals  attending  the  traffic, 
have  swollen  to  such  magnitude,  and  the  Trade  has  become  so 
formidable  an  interest  that  the  question  has  seriously  entered 
politics,  and  new  legislation  is  urgently  demanded.  Prohibition 
— local  or  imperial — Limitation,  Corporate  Management,  are 
variously  advocated  as  remedial  measures.  Communities  and 
nations  grow  up  to  moral  sensibility  as  its  principles  and  habits 
prevail  among  individuals,  and  Law  is  not  effectively  possible, 
except  to  a  degree  under  despotism,  until  public  sentiment  is 
adequately  educated  and  concurrent.  Law  follows  opinion  in 
self-governing  countries.  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  history 
of  Temperance  legislation.  The  Total  Abstinence  movement 
made  Temperance  legislation  possible,  and  it  is  still  its  generative 
strength.  The  stage  now  reached  in  statutory  effort  is  far  beyond 
anything  hoped  in  earlier  years,  but  sufficient  unity  of  aim  is 
yet  wanting.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  strong 
drink,  and  the  policy  of  Total  Abstinence  in  its  bearings  on  the 
issues,  are  but  too  slightly  regarded  by  not  a  few  who  put  their 
hands  to  this  plough. 

What  is  our  real  attitude  towards  the  public-house  ?  What- 
ever we  do,  whether  more  or  less,  is  it  with  a  view  to  its  abolition 
or  only  to  its  limitation  or  continuance  in  new  forms  ?  Is  it  only 
the  removal  of  the  grosser  features  or  scandals, — the  street  scenes, 
the  slum  life,  or  even  the  home  wretchedness  of  the  drunken  poor 
that  we  have  in  view  ?  Do  we  really  war  against  drunkenness,  or 
must  we  still  preserve  a  public-house  for  "sober"  consumers? 
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Much  will  depend  on  our  ulterior  aim  in  this  warfare,  and  in  our 
belief  in  the  malignity  of  our  drinking  traditions  and  habits,  and 
of  drunkenness  as  a  vice  and  crime.  To  be  of  one  mind  about 
small  details  and  reforms  will  not  do  much  to  forward  a  great 
movement.  Effective  dealing  with  the  traffic  must  be  inspired 
by  moral  antagonism.  We  need  to  set  abolition  before  us  as 
a  final  goal,  by  whatever  steps,  seeking  no  excuse  for  non-renewal 
of  licenses  other  than  the  baneful  facts  of  the  traffic  itself.  Our 
readiness  to  accept  alleviations  of  the  scandals,  and  to  assist  in 
minor  reforms,  does  not  mean  co-operation  at  any  price.  Politi- 
cians and  Governments  have  their  own  responsibility.  We  have 
ours,  and  it  is  that,  while  aiding  in  minor  improvements,  we 
make  no  pause  or  truce  in  the  great  struggle.  We  cannot  be 
asked  to  accept  Management,  or  compensation,  or  exclusion  of 
Veto,  as  a  condition  of  passing  measures  otherwise  desirable. 

We  must  needs  also  look  to  our  phraseology.  We  may 
have  too  many  options  and  little  control.  "  Popular  control," 
"  local  control,"  and  even  "  local  option"  are  seductive  words, 
but  they  are  not  equivalent  to  Local  Veto.  They  may  be  local 
license,  even  increased  license.  For  all  that  the  phrases  mean 
they  may  stand  for  reduction  only — reduction  as  opposed  to  Veto 
and  not  as  an  instalment  of  it.  Popular  or  local  control  may  be 
vested  and  exercised  most  variously,  and  may  gain  but  a  possible 
or  a  probable  Veto  to  those  who  claim  of  right  its  protection.  It 
is  not  this  indefiniteness  which  can  avail  to  put  down  the  public- 
house,  or  secure  that  it  be  not  thrust  on  a  reclaiming  people. 
We  need  bat  one  good  Veto,  giving  power  to  prohibit.  ^^  e  do 
not  want  power  to  license,  but  power  to  prevent  the  planting 
down  of  the  Upas  tree,  and  power  to  root  it  up  where  planted. 

Scotland  found  its  Temperance  ranks  united  on  Local  Veto 
when  Threefold  Option  appeared  claiming  room  on  the  same 
ticket.  But  to  submit  as  an  option  what  we  do  not  believe  in,  is 
not  for  friends  of  Veto.  If  we  wish  Veto  let  us  be  careful  to 
seek  it  in  proper  association.  Others  are  free  to  promote  their 
supposed  more  politic  option.  The  prophetic  wisdom  which  is 
always  telling  us  what  alone  can,  or  cannot,  politically  carry, 
becomes  rather  tiresome,  if  not  tyrannical,  with  its  threats  that, 
if  the  shreds  of  policy  which  it  leaves  us  do  not  satisfy,  nothing 
else  will  be  got.  This  kind  of  speech  has  been  heard  about  most 
things  that  have  finally  prevailed.  The  earnestness  of  many  who 
so  speak  cannot  be  doubted.  Others  use  the  language  who  are 
less  concerned  with  the  moral  than  with  the  political  issues. 
Men  of  all  political  parties  may  be  found  who  would  be  eager  to 
have  this  question  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Thus  put  aside,  or 
suspended,  for  five  or  seven  years,  during  which  local  authority 
will  take  it  easy,  and  compensation  of  the  worse  paying  houses 
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will  smoothly  proceed,  while  Veto  wistfully  waiting  will  find  its 
w^ork  still  to  be  done  at  the  end,  the  interregnum  cannot  fail  to  be 
w^elcome  to  such  politicians.  But  does  the  cause  of  public-house 
suppression  gain  by  all  this  ?  License  is  now  annual,  but  we  are 
practically  asked  to  give  it  a  septennial  or  quinquennial  lease  by 
claiming  for  its  efflux  compensation  of  grace.  We  cannot  harden 
our  hearts  enough  to  treat  it  as  annual,  and  we  secure  its 
disappearance  only  by  a  money  payment.  This  is  a  precedent 
of  grace  which  is  not  likely  to  fall  out  of  view  in  the  compromises 
of  the  future.  The  license  rentals  are  legalised  to  yield  the 
money  and  to  guarantee  advance  loans.  It  is  hardly  the  province 
of  Law  to  secure  with  such  elaboration  a  payment  not  reckoned 
of  debt  but  of  grace.  It  is  in  this  fallacious  idea  of  grace  to  the 
license-holder  that  we  detect  the  weakness  of  our  legislative  and 
administrative  policy  in  dealing  with  the  traffic.  Local  or  higher 
authority  fears  to  enforce  the  law.  Had  existing  law  been  firmly 
enforced  during  the  past,  thousands  of  public-houses  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  that  still  flourish.  Breach  of  certificate  itself, 
under  a  reign  of  Law  would  automatically  extinguish  many  such 
haunts  in  our  communities.  Grace  is  not  an  instrument  of 
justice.  The  more  grace  to  the  publican  the  less  justice  to  the 
public.  The  publican  is  able,  and  he  has  wisely  begun  to  insure 
himself.  A  License  Corporation  and  Guarantee  Fund,  with  a 
noble  vice-chairman  is  already  at  work.  Let  compensation  be 
left  to  such  methods.* 

If  Limitation  needs  to  be  defined  as  to  its  aim  and  method 
before  it  can  be  accepted  as  auxiliary  to  true  reform,  what  can 
be  said  of  Management,  which  includes  many  options  of 
methods,  and  aims  only  at  regulation  ?  It  may  control  by 
boards  elected  ad  hoc,  by  existing  Councils  or  Local  Authorities, 
or  by  more  direct  central  public  or  departmental  action  : 
regulating  license  or  regulating  reduction,  and  generally  govern- 
ing the  business  concern.  The  system  of  Management  is  not 
only  open  to  objections  that  lie  in  common  against  all  license,  or 
existing  methods  of  control,  but  those  special  to  itself  are 
insuperable.       It   is   pleaded    that    it   would    destroy    "private 

'■'  In  a  programme  which  the  writer  has  seen  it  is  proposed  to  insure 
against  loss  of  License,  owing  to  "  neglect  or  misconduct  of  servants  ; 
the  unruly  behaviour  of  customers  ;  the  severity  of  Police  regulations  ; 
the  action  of  Magistrates  ;  the  influence  of  teetotalers,  prejudiced 
neighbours,  and  other  opponents  of  the  trade  ;  the  special  risks  involved 
when  transfers  or  renewals  are  applied  for  in  coosequence  of  death, 
change  of  ownership,  or  other  causes."  It  is  also  proposed  to  insure 
''  Creditors,  Proprietors,  Bondholders,  Brewers,  Wine  Merchants, 
Distillers,  and  other  interested  persons  not  being  the  licensed  holder  or 
responsible  occupiers  of  the  licensed  premises." 
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interest "  by  creating  public  interest  in  the  traffic — a  dangerous 
price  to  pay.  To  adopt  the  trade  as  communities,  to  nationalise 
or  municipalise  it,  would  justly  be  held  a  new  national  calamity 
and  immorality.  It  should  be  dismissed  from  the  thought  of 
every  Temperance  reformer.  And  would  private  interest  be 
destroyed  while  the  brewer  and  distiller  must  continue  their 
operations  to  supply  the  required  beverages,  and  while  so  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  concerned  in  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  retail,  in  the  new  public-houses, 
of  the  alcoholic  article  ? 

Private  interest  cannot  be  separated  from  the  public-house 
system  of  Management  unless  the  whole  related  system  become 
public  property,  or  be  extinguished.  There  is  only  the 
alternative  of  sheer  prohibition,  or  of  buying  up  private  interest 
root  and  branch.  Whether  the  nation  is  likely  to  repeat  its 
generosity  to  the  slave-holder  by  similar  compensation  to  the 
publican,  in  the  event  of  Prohibition,  may  be  doubted. 

But  should  private  interest  either  be  put  down  by  law  or 
bought  up,  should  we  at  last  see  the  exit  of  the  publican  and  the 
entrance  of  the  public  on  the  scene,  the  public  shall  have  its 
work  cut  out.  It  must  produce  and  provide  supplies  ;  organise 
and  govern  distribution  ;  keep  down  excess  ;  neutralise  the 
drink  ;  take  order  that  enough  is  sold,  and  made,  and  consumed, 
and  no  more — yet  with  a  margin — for  the  new  public-house  must 
of  course  pay  its  way,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  do.  And  then  for 
the  surplus  !  What  palaces  of  recreation  and  education  shall 
then  be  built,  and  how  shall  our  youth,  rescued  from  squalid  vice, 
refined  by  their  environment,  bless  the  new  drink  cult  of  their 
generation,  and  the  enemy  be  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

In  any  case,  when  Management  has  done  its  best  and  the 
public  servant  and  the  philanthropist  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
tied  or  the  private  license-holder,  we  have  but  created  a  new  and 
more  complex  interest,  a  new  attraction  and  social  snare,  and 
given  a  new  lease  to  the  traffic,  with  the  old  difficulty  left,  which 
is  the  drink  itself,  and  human  nature,  which  do  not  fit  together. 
Corporate  wisdom  has  not  yet  devised  a  mode  of  making  this 
alcoholic  traffic  innocuous  to  society. 

We  still  need  for  the  work  before  us  more  of  faith,  courage, 
and  clearness  of  aim,  with  a  stronger  force  of  public  opinion. 
This  last  we  can  only  generate  by  patient  educative  process,  like 
the  fathers  of  reform  who,  by  example  and  advocacy,  gave  light 
and  leading. 

This  Congress  is  one  of  the  events  which  mark  the  advance 
of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  it  also  marks  the  moral 
forces,  the  suasive  Total  Abstinence  by  which  it  won  its  way. 
We  have  now  a  strong  body  of  friends   in  all   constituencies, 
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the  ear  of  the  public,  the  sympathy  of  our  best  public  men  who 
are  alive  to  the  ravages  of  intemperance  in  society.  "We  have 
with  us  a  wide  Christian  sentiment  of  all  classes,  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  who  pity  the  victims  of  the  traffic  and  the 
sufferers  in  the  drunkard's  home  too  much,  to  lament  with  the 
publican  the  loss  of  license,  really  to  himself  and  his  family 
a  blessing  with  little  disguise. 

Both  our  political  numbers  are  yet  insufficient  for  our 
purposes. 

Many  who  are  friendly  are  timid  ;  many  in  political  places 
are  lukewarm.  Leaders  still  speak  of  the  "sober"  consumers, 
and  make  their  convenience  govern  the  case.  The  Churches  are 
impressed  but  unequally,  and  need  fuller  conviction.  The  trade 
is  united  and  bold.  Interests,  not  to  speak  of  the  appetites,  the 
customs  and  the  fashions  of  alcoholic  life  sway  multitudes 
against  us.  Worst  of  all,  we  are  not  yet  enough  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  spirit,  and  aim,  and  methods  of  policy,  and  compromise  is 
naturally  in  the  ascendant. 

Still  we  have  no  cause  to  be  discouraged.  "Conditions  are 
mending.  We  encounter  no  difficulties  but  such  as  are  common 
to  moral  enterprise,  and  should  throw  us  back  on  our  great 
strength — "  The  battle  is  the  Lord's." 

We  shall  not  be  found  obstructing  partial  or  temporary 
legislation  for  which  others  are  ready,  provided  only  that  it  be 
in  the  right  direction,  unentangled  and  unconditioned  by 
suppression  of  Veto  or  the  admission  of  compensation  in  the 
garb  of  grace. 


THE   LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

By  Thos.  P.  W^hittaker,  M.P. 

THE  conditions  of  time  and  space  which  limit  this  paper 
render  it  impossible  to  set  out  at  any  length  the  facts 
and  arguments  upon  which  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
basrd.  It  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  brief,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  disjointed  and  commonplace  statement  of  some 
of  the  opinions  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  such  examination 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  working  and  results  of  liquor 
laws  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  entorcement  of  liquor  laws  is  always  a  great  difficulty 
where  public  opinion  is  not  largely  in  their  favour.  Most  people 
do  not  regard  the  use  of  drink  as  wrong.     They  think  it  may 
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be  carefully,  moderately,  and,  as  they  would  say,  reasonably 
used  without  evil  and  injury  resulting  either  to  themselves  or 
others.  They  deprecate  intemperance,  and  drunkenness  disgusts 
them.  All  well-disposed  persons  condemn  boozing,  and  regard 
drinking  shops,  gin  palaces,  and  "  tippling  houses  "  as  a  nuisance 
and  an  evil.  The  majority  wish  to  restrict  what  they  call  the 
abuse  of  drink  without  seriously  interfering  with  what  they 
regard  as  its  legitimate  use. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  non-abstaining  public  will 
go  almost  as  far  as  we  like  in  the  way  of  restriction,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  render  it  impossible  or  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  what  they  require — which  probably  means  a 
glass  of  liquor  at  their  meals,  when  they  are  out,  and  a  supply  at 
home  for  use  there. 

The  liquor  trade  is  admittedly  a  dangerous  one.  It  is 
common  ground  that  it  must  be  limited  and  restricted.  Even 
the  publican  admits  that  it  is  an  evil  when  carried  on  by 
clubs  and  unlicensed  persons.  The  further  limitations  and 
restrictions  can  be  carried  and  successfully  enforced  the  better. 

But  it  is  essential  to  have  public  opinion  strongly  behind 
liquor  legislation,  because  it  is  legislation  which  closely  affects 
the  customs,  prejudices,  and  appetite  of  the  people.  The  more 
closely  the  habits  of  the  people  are  touched  and  interfered  with, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  legislation  should  have  the 
distinct  approval  of  public  opinion.  The  grades  of  interference 
are  numerous.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  public  houses 
does  not  materially  interfere  with  what  is  termed  the  con- 
venience of  the  public — they  can  still  get  what  they  want. 
Shortening  of  hours  does  so  rather  more,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  vast  majority  do  not  use  public  houses  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  Total 
closing  on  Sunday  touches  a  large  number,  many  more  than 
such  closing  with  an  exception  for  off-sale  for  dinner  and  supper 
beer.  Abolition  of  drinking  bars  and  mete  drinking  places 
would  interfere  with  many,  but  still  wnth  far  fewer  than  total 
closing  of  all  licensed  premises  in  the  district  would.  Local 
Veto  would  interfere  with  a  large  number  in  a  locality,  but 
with  fewer  in  the  locality  than  total  prohibition  over  the  whole 
country  would.  With  Local  Veto  in  force  in  a  locality,  house- 
hold supplies  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  and  be  brought  in. 
The  more  extensive  and  complete  the  restriction  the  greater 
the  interference,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  temptation 
to  violate  the  law,  and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
public  opinion  behind  it. 

Where  liquor  traffic  cannot  be  prohibited  the  evils  which 
flow   from   it  can  ^nd  must  be  reduced   and   checked,  and  it  is  • 
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our  duty  to  see  that  that  is  done.  Diminished  temptations 
diminish  intemperance.  Diminished  temptations  take  various 
forms — fewer  public  houses,  shorter  hours  of  sale,  closing  on 
Sundays,  and  absence  of  special  attractions  and  facilities  such  as 
music,  dancing,  etc.,  back  doors,  side  entrances,  etc. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  are  only  a  partial  test  either  of 
drunkenness  or  drinking,  and  are  of  very  limited  value  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  between  different  localities.  That 
facilities  promote  drinking  is  proved  by  definite  and  unques- 
tioned facts — such  as  the  results  of  the  1830  Beer  Act,  the 
introduction  of  Grocers'  and  Refreshment  House  Licenses  some 
thirty  years  later,  and  the  evidence  of  publicans  and  the  public 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  clubs. 

Other  things  being  equal  more  houses  or  longer  hours  or  higher 
wages  will  increase  drinking.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
houses.  One  large  drinking  establishment  may  have  as  large  a 
frontage,  as  many  doors,  and  offer  as  great  facilities  for  drinking 
as  half  a  dozen  smaller  places.  Much  also  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  houses.  One  large  house  in  a  busy  centre  may 
sell  more  liquor  than  several  small  houses  in  out  of  the  way 
parts  of  the  same  town.  When  statistics  are  quoted  which 
show  that  in  some  places  where  the  arrests  for  drunkenness 
are  few,  public  houses  are  numerous,  and  in  others  where  the 
arrests  are  numerous,  the  public  houses  are  few,  is  it  suggested 
that  the  first  group  would  be  more  drunken  if  half  the  public 
houses  were  closed,  and  that  the  second  group  would  be  more 
sober  if  the  number  of  public  houses  were  doubled  ?  If  that  is 
not  suggested,  what  is  ? 

No  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  will  abolish 
intemperance,  or  bring  it  within  what  might  be  called  tolerable 
limits.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  public  houses  and  spirit 
grocers,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  has  been  reduced  to 
one-third  of  what  it  formerly  was,  and  still  Scotland  is  a  drunken 
country.  In  Sweden  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  shops  has 
been  very  great,  but  the  drunkenness  which  results  from  those 
which  remain  is  appalling.  Nevertheless,  the  reductions  which 
have  taken  place  in  both  those  countries  have  diminished 
intemperance  and  promoted  sobriety. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  does  promote 
better  police  control,  tend  to  close  them  in  the  slums  and 
decrease  the  number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  sale.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  remaining  premises  more  valuable, 
encourages  enlargements,  facilitates  monopoly,  and  extends  the 
tied-house  system. 

Sunday  closing  checks  drinking  to  a  very  marked   extent ; 
"^o  does  earlier  closing  on  week-day  evenings.  ,  Indeed,  complete 
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closing  for  one  day  a  week  or  for  an  hour  or  two  earlier  in  the 
evening  on  all  days  is  probably  more  effective  in  diminishing 
intemperance  than  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  licensed  houses. 

Restriction,  limitation,  and  fuller  control  do  not  diminish 
the  demand  for  the  Veto  nor  render  it  less  possible.  On  the 
contrary  the  demand  for  the  Veto  is  strongest  where  licensing 
restrictions  are  most  stringent.  No  method  of  managing  or 
regulating  and  restricting  the  traffic  is  free  from  difficulty.  At 
best,  the  sale  of  drink  is  and  must  be  a  nuisance  wherever  it 
exists.  The  nature  of  the  article  sold  renders  that  inevitable. 
If  opportunities  be  provided  for  obtaining  alcoholic  liquor- 
no  matter  who  controls  them — it  will  be  bought  and  consumed, 
and  the  evils  which  have  always  resulted  from  drinking  will 
follow. 

Two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extensive  reductions  in  the 
number  of  licences  are  exceptionally  great  here.  One  is  the 
enormous  profit  which  the  liquor  trade  yields,  and  the  other 
is  the  value  which  licences  give  to  property,  and  the  demand 
for  compensation  which  is  based  thereon.  Both  are  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  the  result  of  a  restrictive  licensing  system. 

The  swollen  profits  of  brewers  are  a  serious  and  increasing 
corrupting  influence.  The  wealth  of  the  trade  is  the  chief 
source  of  its  political  power.  It  frequently  demoralizes  the 
authorities  and  paralyzes  the  administration  of  the  law.  Mo- 
nopoly renders  those  profits  and  the  accumulation  of  that  vast 
wealth  possible.  Competition  would  destroy  the  monopoly  and 
materially  curtail  the  profits.  Restricting  the  number  of  licenses 
and  refusing  to  grant  new  ones  creates  and  maintains  the 
monopoly.  That  policy  also  confers  a  special  value  on  all 
licensed  premises,  with  the  result  that  as  a  matter  of  practical 
working  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  licensing  authority-  to 
refuse  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  except  for  misconduct  or  on 
some  ground  special  to  the  particular  premises  under  considera- 
tion, becomes  almost  insuperable.  The  value  of  the  houses  and 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  increase  as  the  limitation  of 
the  number  becomes  more  stringent  and  the  population  grows. 

Licences  had  a  distinct  market  value  in  this  country  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  houses  were  then  tied  to  brewers. 
Since  then,  and  especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  value 
of  a  licence  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  tied  house  system  has 
been  enormously  extended.  Further  limitation  of  the  number 
of  houses  in  proportion  to  population  will  add  to  the  value  and 
the  vested  interest  claim  which  arises  from  these  conditions, 
unless  something  be  done  to  grapple  with  that  difficulty  in  a 
practical  and  effective  manner. 
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The  profits  of  the  traffic  can  be  to  some  extent  diverted  to 
public  funds  by  increasing  the  taxation  on  hquor  and  by  charg- 
ing high  fees  for  Hcences,  as  is  done  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  monopoly  of  the  licence  holder  can  be  destroyed  by 
fixirg  the  licence  lee  at  a  high  figure  and  then  letting  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  pay  that  fee  have  a  licence.  By  fixing  the 
annual  fee  high  enough  the  number  of  licences  may  be  limited  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  when  anyone  n  ay  have  a  licence  on  the 
terms  fixed,  the  special  value  of  licensed  as  compared  with 
unlicensed  premises  entirely  disappears,  and  with  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  compensation  difficulty. 

By  taking  the  retail  trade  out  of  private  hands  and  placing 
it  under  the  control  of  a  philanthrophic  company  i.r  the 
Municipality,  personal  interest  in  maintaming  and  pushing  the 
sale  may  be  largely  curtailed.  Stringent  limitation  of  the 
number  of  licensed  premises,  shortening  of  the  hours  of  sale, 
and  more  efficient  supervision  and  control  are  also  very  greatly 
facilitated.  From  them  benefit  tinquestionahly  results.  Local 
prohibition  may  also  be  rendered  far  less  difficult. 

The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  under  high  license  or 
municipal  management,  is  that  of  giving  the  people  of  the  locality 
such  a  direct  and  tangible  interest  in  the  fees  or  profits  as  to 
render  them  unwilling  to  abolish  or  curtail  them.  That  is  a 
difficulty  which  can  be  avoided. 

The  smaller  the  financial  interest  a  locality  has  in  the  traffic, 
the  fewer  the  people  who  are  privately  engaged  in  and  interested 
in  it,  and  the  smaller  the  loss  which  will  be  caused  to  those  who 
are  in  it — the  less  will  be  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  public  to 
veto  it.  Anything  that  promotes  those  conditions  will  lacilitate 
obtaining  and  using  the  veto. 

The  teaching  of  the  prohibition  experience  of  the  last  half- 
a-century  is  that  where  prohibition,  state  or  local,  is  enforced,  it 
is  an  enormous  boon.  It  grapples  with  the  drink  evil,  and  checks 
drinking  and  limits  intemperance  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent 
which  is  not  rivalled  or  approached  by  any  other  method  of 
promoting  sobriety  by  lavv.  Where  it  is  in  operation  over  large 
areas  the  benefits  are  very  marked.  Drinking  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  is  under  the  most  stringent  regulation. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  in  most  of  such  areas  places  where 
enforcement  is  difficult.  But  even  in  those  places  the  results 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  are  obtained 
elsewhere  under  license  and  regulation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  under  National  or  State  Prohibition 
there  may  be  a  town,  or  some  towns,  where  public  opinion  is  so 
strbngly  against  the  law  that  it  is  openly  violated  and  practically 
ignored.      "When   that  is    so    the  difficulty  is   no   doubt  gieat, 
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because  the  result  is  that  there  is  something  very  much  like 
liquor  selling  without  the  restraint  of  any  law  at  all.  Under 
such  conditions  a  stringent  license  law  might,  in  those  special 
towns,  be  a  great  improvement. 

It  is  in  order  that  such  cases  and  conditions  may  be  grappled 
with  that  in  America  Local  Option,  coupled  with  a  stringent 
license  law,  has  in  several  States  been  substituted  for  State  Pro- 
hibition. That  secures  Prohibition  where  the  people  are 
prepared  to  sustain  it,  and  stringent  restriction  and  regulation, 
where  the  locality  is  not  willing  to  adopt  and  enforce  prohibition. 

Prohibition,  local  or  State,  does  not  necessarily  abolish 
drinking  or  drunkenness.  It  is  not  prohibition  of  those,  but  of 
the  sale  of  drink  in  given  areas.  Of  course,  the  law  is  broken 
and  drink  is  sold.  Every  law  is  broken.  Our  licensing  laws 
are  designed  to  prevent  drunkenness,  but  they  don't.  At  best 
they  only  check  it.  The  laws  which  prohibit  theft,  fraud,  assault, 
gambling,  and  immorality  do  not  stamp  out  those  crimes  and 
offences.  They  are  committed  every  day,  and  during  the  year 
scores  of  thousands  of  persons  are  convicted  of  them  and 
punished  for  them.  But  no  one,  therefore,  considers  that  those 
laws  are  a  failure  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  No  one  contends 
that  because  we  cannot  absolutely  stamp  out  crime  we  ought  to 
cease  to  prohibit  it  and  attempt  to  regulate  and  control  it. 

In  considering  the  liquor  laws  of  our  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  and  their  working,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  temperance  sentiment  is  much  stronger,  total  abstinence  is 
far  more  prevalent,  and  the  whole  tone  of  social  and  family 
customs,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor,  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  here.  Nevertheless,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  town 
population  increases,  and  in  that  respect  the  conditions 
approximate  to  ours,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question 
in  the  thorough  and  widespread  manner  which  was  at  first 
attempted  and  desired  increases.  What  is  possible  and  success- 
ful under  some  conditions  ceases  to  be  so  when  those  conditions 
are  modified  and,  indeed,  entirely  altered  by  the  growth  of  large 
communities  concentrated  in  populous  cities  and  areas  of  active 
industrial  life. 

It  is  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Englishman  at 
home  is  much  more  conservative,  and  is  disposed  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  claims  based  on  supposed  or  alleged  rights 
of  property  and  the  interests  of  individuals  than  do  the  peoples 
of  new  countries,  and  especially  of  our  colonies  and  the  United 
States.  The  result  is  that  each  country  must  largely  work  out 
its  own  salvation  in  its  own  way. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  experience  seems  to  teach  that 
the  line  of  w'isdom  is  for  the  Legislature  to  impose  such  general 
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restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the  traffic  as  can  successfully 
and  usefully  be  applied  to  the  whole  country  as  the  minimum  that 
can  be  accepted,  and  then  to  give  power  to  localities  to  restrict 
and  limit  further  or  abolish  altogether,  as  they  may  desire  and 
feel  able  to  do. 

Some  parts  of  our  country  are  prepared  to  go  further  than 
others.  But  there  is  a  point  up  to  which  the  whole  country  is 
prepared  to  go.  That  point  will  advance  as  public  opinion 
grows. 

Legislation  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  should  not  be  very 
much  ahead  of  public  opinion,  but  should  be  well  abreast  of  the 
best  opinion  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  stimulate,  promote,  and 
facilitate  growth  and  progress.  It  should  afford  scope  and 
opportunity  for  giving  effect  to  the  best  opinion  in  those  localities 
in  which  it  largely  exists. 

Experience  also  teaches  that  where  the  liquor  traffic  is  sup- 
ported by  outworks  of  the  kind  which  are  so  numerous,  extensive 
and  powerful  here,  those  outworks  must  be  captured  before  the 
final  victory  can  be  won.  With  such  a  citadel  as  we  are 
attacking  the  most  reckless  courage  will  avail  but  little  unless  it 
be  subordinated  to  sound  judgment,  tactical  skill,  organized 
movement,  and  patient  restraint.  Headlong  rushes  at  the 
strongest  positions,  when  flanking  movements  are  obviously 
possible  and  necessary,  lead  to  disaster  and  most  serious  and 
disappointing  delay. 

Lastly,  legislation  is  but  one  phase  of  the  struggle  against 
vice  and  evil.  It  is  the  united  efibrt  of  society  to  protect  itself 
against  injury  and  deterioration.  Other  agencies  are  at  work  and 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  individual  must  be  taught, 
influenced,  trained,  cultivated,  convinced  and  elevated.  Upon 
the  extent  to  which  that  is  done  will  the  possibility  of  legislation 
largely  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  wise  legislation  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  educating,  influencing  and  aiding  individual  effort  and 
social  progress.  It  restrains  and  represses  the  undesirable  and 
the  injurious,  and  protects,  encourages  and  facilitates  efforts, 
tendencies  and  movements  which  make  for  improvement.  Indi- 
vidual effort  and  legislation  are  the  counterparts  and  supports  of 
each  other.  They  must  march  together.  To  neglect  either  and 
rely  upon  one  alone  would  be  to  intensify  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
gress, if  not  to  render  it  almost  impossible. 

To  content  ourselves  with  teaching  the  advantages  of 
personal  abstinence  without  making  a  determined  and  persistent 
effort  to  curtail  and  abolish  temptations  to  drink,  would  be  largely 
futile  and  hopeless,  while  no  legislation  which  has  not  behind  it 
a  strong  and  increasing  body  of  sound  personal  temperance 
conviction  can  be  either  efficiently  enforced  or  permanently 
maintained. 
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PROHIBITION  AND  LOCAL  OPTION   AS 
APPLIED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Ex-Baillie  Selkirk,  J. P.,  Glasgow. 

''r^HE  principle  of  Prohibition  is  based  on  the  right  of  the 
I  State  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be 
•^  governed.  Any  traffic  or  system  regarded  as  anti-social, 
I.e.  inconsistent  with  the  general  good, — may  be  prohibited. 
Traffic  is  a  public,  social  act,  and  falls  directly  within  the  sphere 
and  control  of  law.  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  phrase  the  meaning  of 
which  is  well  understood,  and,  two  generations  ago,  in  spite  of 
fierce  opposition,  led  by  strong  self-interest,  it  became  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country.  But  its  application  was  only  to  that 
which  was  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It 
has,  consequently,  been  the  interest  and  policy  of  this  country  to 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  development  of  its  trade  and 
industries  by  removing  barriers  of  every  kind  to  commercial 
enterprise,  as  well  as  by  promoting  technical  education  and 
mechanical  ingenuity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  where 
traffic  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  by  adding  to  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  this  country 
has  definitely  settled  that  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  it  shall  be 
so.  Personal  effort,  intelligence,  tact,  and  general  business 
shrewdness  and  ability  must  be  allowed  free  scope  if  true  and 
lasting  progress  is  to  be  secured. 

But  the  traffic  of  strong  drink  is,  by  common  consent, 
outwith  the  scope  of  "Free  Trade."  It  is  not  free  and  never 
has  been.  There  is  no  proposal  that  it  should  be.  The  reason 
for  that  is  obvious.  It  would  not  be  safe  !  And  why  ?  Because 
the  commodity  trafficked  in  is  dangerous.  Strong  drink  is  a 
brain  poison,  and  its  consumption  disturbs  the  function  of  that 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  reason  and  self-control,  and  thereby 
interferes  with  the  security  which  the  State  is  entitled  to  have, 
and  which  it  otherwise  would  have,  that  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  its  members  shall  be  duly  discharged. 

The  natural  tendency  of  strong  drink,  by  its  action  on  the 
brain,  is  to  weaken  the  will,  to  increase  the  disposition  to  drink, 
and  to  lessen  the  power  of  resistance.  And  this  is  true,  though 
these  results  may  not  uniformly  manifest  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  they  occur  with  sufficient  regularity  and  frequency  to 
establish  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  a  given  number  of  drinkers, 
a    certain    proportion    will,    sooner    or   later,    exhibit    distinct 
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evidences  of  these  effects.  Yet  such  results,  regrettable  as  they 
are,  would  not,  probably,  justify  the  intervention  of  law  were 
they  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  affected.  But  this, 
we  are  aware,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  every  direction, 
and  to  a  most  serious  extent,  the  entire  community  is  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  traffic  in  stroiig  drink.  The  very 
"instincts  of  self-preservation"  compel  the  State  to  interfere. 
All  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  this.  Accordingly  the 
law  has  been  called  into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  community,  and  restrictions  more  or  less  stringent,  have 
been  imposed.  What  has  been  the  general  result  ?  Undoubtedly 
good,  so  far  as  the  facilities  for  procuring  strong  drink  have  been 
curtailed,  but  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  adequately  protecting  the 
general  community  is  concerned.  What  is  the  true  explanation 
of  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  law  has  been  directed  against  every- 
thing but  that  in  which  the  source  of  the  mischief  lies.  It  is 
strong  drink  alone  which  gives  to  the  traffic  its  mischievous  and 
dangerous  character.  Instead  of  the  law  dealing  with  it  as  an 
uncontrollable  and  destructive  agency,  and  prohibiting  its 
common  sale  as  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
it  has  attempted  to  fence  it  round  with  a  mass  of  provisions 
intended,  for  the  most  part,  to  limit  the  sale,  and,  consequently 
the  consumption  of  the  commodity,  and  in  this  way,  to  do  its 
duty  by  the  citizens.  But  it  does  seem  a  clumsy,  unreasonable, 
and  illogical  way  of  accomplishing  an  object  like  this,  namely,  to 
adopt  means  to  make  the  commodity — presumed  to  be  allowable, 
if  not  necessary — more  difficult  to  be  procured.  If  the  liquor 
traffic  produces  the  public  social  evils  which  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  it  does  produce,  the  only  consistent  and  satisfactory  course 
to  adopt  is  to  prohibit  it  entirely,  always,  of  course,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  strong  public  opinion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  license-holder — the  man  to  whom  the 
State,  through  the  magistrates,  has  given  permission  to  sell 
strong  drink — is  put  into  a  very  anomalous  position.  He  is 
required  to  obey  the  law  in  all  its  provisions,  although  in  doing 
so  he  must  often  ignore  his  own  profits.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  a  trader  who  finds  it  his  duty  to  restrict  the  sale  of  an  article 
from  moral  consideration  (as  the  license-holder  is  expected  and 
required  to  do)  has  little  chance  of  gain  from  that  article,  and  if 
he  sells  nothing  else,  his  scruples  of  conscience  are  very  likely  to 
make  him  bankrupt."  To  say  that  a  seller  must  not  be  anxious 
to  sell  too  much  of  his  wares,  or  must  trouble  himself  about  the 
buyer's  judicious  use  of  them,  looks  somewhat  ridiculous.  He 
must  not  make  people  drunk,  yet  the  law  does  not  define 
drunkenness,  nor  furnish  him  with  any  test  by  which  he  may 
ascertain  the  drinking  capacity  of  his  customers,  or  the  quantity 
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of  liquor  they  may  have  consumed  elsewhere.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  law,  being  unable  to  enforce  its  own  requirements  in 
a  consistent  and  intelligible  manner,  is  systematically  violated 
and  brought  into  contempt,  the  general  community  being  left  to 
bear  all  the  consequences. 

The  clear  and  unequivocal  attitude  of  the  law  to  the  liquor 
traffic  ought  to  be  that  of  total  prohibition.  The  existence  of 
that  traffic  in  a  free  and  intelligent  State  is  an  indefensible 
anomaly.  The  traffic  is  opposed  to  every  agency  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  idle  to  dream  of 
happier  days  for  our  country  so  long  as  this  huge  monopoly  is 
allowed  to  fatten  on  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  population. 
The  drinking  system  enters  every  avenue  of  commercial  and 
social  life,  and  paralyses  all  the  best  eff"orts  of  devoted  men  and 
women  to  render  it  purer  and  more  prosperous.  It  is  the 
greatest  outward  obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  it 
will  be  such  so  long  as  it  is  tolerated  under  any  conditions 
whatever. 

The  practical  question  to  be  considered  is — How  may  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  be  brought  about  ?  Theoretically, 
Imperial  prohibition  is  the  logical  ideal  and  the  legitimate  and 
final  goal.  Given  the  requisite  conditions,  its  adoption  would  inau- 
gurate a  new  era  of  national  freedom  and  prosperity.  It  would,  in 
a  very  special  degree,  be  the  salvation  of  the  young,  the  weak, 
the  ignorant  and  the  erring,  for  whom,  under  any  system  of 
licensing,  there  is  practically  little  or  no  safety.  But,  prohibition, 
however  sound  and  defensible,  must,  in  order  to  be  successfully 
applied  and  sustained,  have  the  general  support  of  the  people. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  meantime  advocating  Imperial  prohibition, 
the  policy  of  referring  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in 
local  areas,  generally  designated  Local  Option  or  Local  Veto, 
has  long  been  advocated  by  the  Temperance  party  as  a  simple 
and  practical  means  to  that  end.  Such  a  policy  is  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  registering  public  opinion  on  a  given 
question  when  and  where  it  is  shown  to  be  ripe,  and  one  which 
is  already  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  regard  to  various  pro- 
posals which  have  already  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

I  propose  to  state  the  arguments  in  support  of  Permissive 
or  Direct  Veto  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
the  form  of  replies  to  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  it,  and  that  in  some  quarters  still  find  supporters. 

I.   It  would  be  an  interference  with  personal  liberty. 

So,  for  that  matter  of  it,  is  all  law,  and  therefore,  unless  the 
objector  claims  to  be  above  law,  he  must  admit  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  general  good  requires  it,  his  liberty  may  be 
interfered  with.      What  the  objector  really  means  is  that  such  a 
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laWj  if  in  force  in  his  district,  would  render  it  more  difficult  for 
him  to  procure  liquor  when  he  required  it.  The  answer  is 
that  the  law  is  justified,  because  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  coainion  sale  of  liquor  creates,  by  the  evils  which  spring 
from  it,  a  state  of  things  which  constitute  a  serious  invasion 
of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  general  body  of  citizens.  The 
law  does  not  express  any  opinion,  good  or  bad,  on  the  abstract 
question  of  drinking,  and  the  drinker  must,  if  he  will  have  liquor, 
make  his  own  arrangement  for  procuring  it.  He  may  be  unable 
to  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  but  it  may  assist  him  if  the 
case  is  put  in  another  form.  He  (the  objector  who  takes  drink 
moderately)  lives  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  country,  where,  in 
course  of  time  an  enterprising  individual,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
proposes  to  set  up  a  public-house,  his  object  being  to  furnish  the 
rising  district  with  the  convenience  for  procuring  the  liquor  it 
may  require.  The  character  of  the  applicant  for  license  is 
unexceptionable,  so  is  the  suitability  of  the  premises,  and  the 
applicant  is  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  business. 
But  our  moderate  drinking  friend  objects.  He  wants  his  supply 
of  liquor,  hut  he  demurs  to  other  people  being  supplied  in 
proximity  to  his  dwelling.  Why  so  ?  Because  the  buying  and 
selling  of  strong  drink  creates  a  centre  of  influence  unfavourable 
to  good  order,  and  invariably  depreciates  the  value  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  joins  with  others  similarly  situated 
with  himself  in  representing  their  objections  to  the  licensing 
magistrates  who,  however,  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  case 
and  grant  the  application.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  there  are 
other  interests  to  be  consulted  besides  those  of  the  consumer, 
and  he  realises  that  the  views  of  the  general  body  of  the 
residents  in  a  district  ought  to  receive  due  effect  in  a  matter  so 
closely  affecting  their  rights  and  liberties. 

2.   It  would  be  legislating  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

This  is  an  obvious  misapprehension.  The  law  would  not 
become  operative  in  any  district  until  it  was  adopted  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  ratepayers.  Many  districts  or  towns  would  probably 
not  adopt  it,  for  a  time  at  least.  But,  undoubtedly,  other  places 
would  do  so  at  once.  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  latter  should  be 
deprived  of  what  they  may  regard  as  a  great  boon  because  other 
places  are  content  to  remain  as  they  are  ?  Certainly  not. 
Already  in  various  matters,  Permissive  Acts  are  in  existence, 
and  may  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the  communities,  for  whose 
benefit  they  have  been  passed,  are  ready.  This  applies  specially 
to  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  which  has  been  on  the  Statute  Book 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  which  comparatively  few  Scottish 
towns  cared  to  adopt  until,  in  some  instances,  stimulated  by  the 
benefaction  of  a  successful  countryman.     It  also   applies   to  the 
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Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  the  permissive  character  of  which 
was  one  of  its  essential  features. 

3.  It  would  only  be  adopted  by  those  places  which  had  least 
need  of  it. 

This  objection  is,  at  best,  but  a  mere  opinion  which  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  striking  fact,  that  the  general  results  of  the 
plebiscites  which  were  carefully  taken  throughout  Scotland  some 
years  ago,  showed  that,  in  the  larger  towns  especially,  the  pro- 
portion of  voters  in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill  or  Direct  Veto 
was  greater  in  those  districts  where  the  public-houses  were  most 
numerous.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  Glasgow,  where  a  most 
careful  and  complete  canvass  was  made,  each  of  the  several  large 
districts  being  taken  separately.  Only  in  one  district — that  in 
the  West  End — was  the  majority  of  votes  an  adverse  one.  In 
all  the  other  districts,  not  only  was  the  majority  substantial,  but 
it  was  largest  in  the  poorest  districts.  The  objection,  however, 
if  of  any  force  in  this  case,  would  apply  equally  where  legislation 
was  proposed  for  any  similar  object.  Law  is  simply  a  registra- 
tion of  public  opinion  when  formed  on  any  particular  subject. 
What  is  probably  meant,  however,  is  that  the  public  opinion 
which  would  be  strong  enough  to  bring  the  law  into  operation 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  it  needless,  as  the  individuals 
favourable  to  its  adoption  could  largely  settle  the  question  by 
giving  up  the  use  of  strong  drink.  Theoretically,  this  may  look 
plausible,  but,  practically,  persons  know  what  is  right,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  require  to  have  their  convictions  fortified  by 
the  removal  of  temptation  out  of  their  way. 

4.  The  law  would  be  evaded. 

This  objection  is  often  boldly  advanced,  yet  it  can  be  urged 
with  equal  force  against  every  effort  'fo  suppress  what  may  be 
operating  to  the  prejudice  of  the  community,  especially  where 
selfish  interests  are  concerned.  Were  this  a  reason  to  deter 
Parliament  from  safeguarding  the  morality  of  the  people,  a 
premium  would  be  at  once  placed  upon  every  form  of  social 
disorder,  which  would  speedily  paralyse  all  philanthropic  agency. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  devolving  on  a  thoioughly 
equipped  police  service  that  it  shall  charge  itself  with  seeing  to 
the  due  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

5.  Compulsory  liquor  legislation  has  always  failed. 

This  is  a  favourite  objection,  especially  with  those  who  are 
impatient  of  argument  and  are  not  careful  of  their  facts.  The 
statement  is  firmly  denied.  Prohibition,  Imperial  or  Local,  does 
prohibit  if  care  is  taken  to  carry  public  sentiment  along  with  the 
law.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case,  and 
nothing  therefore  but  failure  and  disappointment  has  been  the 
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result.  Notably,  in  the  United  States  of  America  liquor  legisla- 
tion has  sometimes  been  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  weak  because  the  people  were 
not  ready  for  it.  But  it  is  no  fault  of  the  law,  though  it  is  often 
regarded  as  a  fatal  objection  to  its  adoption.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  those  who  assume  this  attitude  in  the  present  case 
would  refuse  to  allow  such  reasoning  when  applied  to  a  matter  in 
the  promotion  of  which  they  were  interested.  Even  if  there 
were  some  force  in  the  objection,  founded  upon  the  alleged 
experience  of  the  United  States,  we  decline  to  admit  its 
application  to  this  country.  We  have  not,  certainly,  had  any 
experience  of  a  general  liquor  suppression  Act  in  this  country, 
but  that  of  the  numerous  small  communities  up  and  down  the 
country,  where  there  is  the  entire  absence  of  public-houses,  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Let  one  instance  suffice.  The  town 
of  Bessbrook,  near  Newry,  in  Ireland,  containing  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  presents,  in  many  respects,  an  ideal 
community.  It  belongs  to  a  large  manufacturer  who  is 
opposed  to  liquor  shops  as  injurious  to  general  prosperity. 
His  workmen,  who  constitute  the  population,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  for  they 
have  everything  in  their  midst  which  is  fitted  to  minister  to  their 
comfort  and  well-being,  i.e.  Chapels,  schools,  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  social  clubs,  etc.  There  is  no  pawnshop,  because  no 
public-house,  and  they  get  along  happily  without  police  super- 
vision or  protection,  a  condition  ot  things  entirely  unknown 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  where  so  large  a  population  is 
found.  There  are,  besides,  hundreds  of  parishes  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  public-house  finds  no  place,  and 
where,  also,  there  is,  in  large  measure,  an  entire  absence  of  those 
unfavourable  conditions  inseparably  associated  with  facilities  for 
obtaining  strong  drink. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  those  who  object  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Direct  Veto  in  any  form  would  set  themselves 
to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
Temperance  movement,  as  to  alleged  favourable  conditions 
of  those  places  which  are  free  from  drink-shops  in  our  own 
country,  are  baseless  and  misleading.  A  thorough  and  impartial 
enquiry  of  this  sort,  well-vouched,  would,  if  bearing  out  the 
allegations  of  the  objectors,  go  far  to  arrest  the  vigorous 
agitation  which  goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
all  over  the  country,  and  which,  so  far  from  showing  any  signs 
of  abatement,  gathers  volume  and  power  as  time  goes  on. 

Temperance  reformers  rest  their  case  on  an  endless  chain  of 
facts  which  will  yet  move  the  people  to  a  great  act  of  social 
emancipation.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  arise  chiefly  from  self- 
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interest  and  selfishness,  as  well  as  a  failure  to  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  national  peril  arising  from  the  drink  curse.  But  the 
strong  appeal  now  being  made  to  the  national  conscience,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  of  science,  of  religion,  and  of  a  truly  progressive 
civiHzation,  will  yet  find  a  thoroughly  responsive  echo,  and  the 
demon  of  strong  drink,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  nation's  truest 
interests,  strongly  entrenched  in  the  liquor  traffic,  will  yet  be  cast 
out  by  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  public  opinion. 


IMPERIAL     SUNDAY     CLOSING. 

By  Arnold  F.  Hills,  D.L. 

President  of  the  National  United  Temperance  Council. 

''Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy." 

"  With  songs  and  crying  and  sounds  of  acclamations, 

Lo  t  the  flame  risen,  the  fire  that  tails  in  showers  ; 
Hark,  for  the  word  is  out  among  the  nations, 

Look  for  the  light  is  up  upon  the  hours. 
Strong  were  your  bonds,  linked  fast  with  lamentations, 

Your  forts  blood-based  and  vampires  were  your  powers 
Lo  !  now  the  last  of  divers  desolations 

The  hand  of  Time  that  gathers  hosts  like  flowers. 
Time  that  fills  up  and  pours  out  generations, 

Time  at  whose  breath  Strong  drink's  dominion  cowers." 

THE  trumpets  are  sounding  for  the  Armageddon  of  Alcohol ; 
the  forces  are  mustering  and  the  campaign  is  begun.  The 
great  National  Convention — held  in  the  autumn  of  1898  in 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Caaterbury — threw  down  the  challenge  which  has  been 
taken  up  with  infinite  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  earnestness  by 
the  Natioaal  Temperance  organizations  and  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  whose  conjunction  is  an  auspicious  augury  of  coming 
triumph.  We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  great  events,  and 
so  far  as  the  dominion  of  drink  is  concerned,  we  are  privileged  to 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

"  Delendum  est  Alcohol,"  that  is  the  watchword  of  our  war- 
fare ;  but  for  the  moment  let  every  volunteer  for  virtue  join  in 
forging  the  chain  of  Imperial  Sunday  Closing. 

Forty-three  years  ago  the  first  link  was  welded  in  the 
Forbes- Mackenzie  Act,  which  bestowed  on  Scotland  the  greatest 
legislative  boon  that  it  has  ever  received  since  its  incorporation 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1878  the  same  great  deliverance 
was   given   to    Ireland,    and   in    188 1    to    Wales.       Of   Sunday 
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Closing  in  our  colonies  we  will  speak  later,  but  during  the  last  three 
years  the  Sunday  Closing  Special  Campaign  has  placed  Sunday 
Closing  for  England  in  the  forefront  of  Temperance  politics. 
Alas  poor  Monmouth  ! 

The  statistics  of  Sunday  Closing  legislation  are  interesting 
and  irresistible.  The  consumption  of  British  spirits  in  Scotland 
(a  spirit-drinking  country)  in  the  year  1853  was  6,935,000 
gallons,  and  in  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  while  the 
population  has  increased  from  less  than  3,000,000  to  more  than 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  this  consumption  decreased  in  1898  to 
6,760.000  gallons — while  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  England 
(a  beer-drinking  country)  has  during  the  same  period  ot  time 
incre- sed  from  9,054,000  gallons  to  over  21,981,000  gallons. 
But  perhaps  the  fairest  statistical  comparison  so  far  as  the 
Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  is  concerned  is  to  take  the  five  years 
preceding  and  the  five  years  succeeding  the  Act^  and  to  mark 
the  result. 

The  following  table  which  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  returns  gives  the  information  required  : — 

NUMBER  OF  GALLONS  OF  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  SCOTLAND. 


British. 

Foreign. 

Colonial, 

Total. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.,  1850 
ditto                 1851 
ditto                 1852 
ditto                 1853 
ditto                 1854 

6,935.003 
7,122,987 
6,830,710 
7,172,015 
6,534,648 

118,523 
87,975 
80,301 

83,909 
91,690 

250,115 
201,225 
179,883 
181,538 
169,190 

7,303,641 
7,412,187 
7,090,894 
7,437,462 
6,795,528 

Period    of    five   years 
ending  5th  Jan.,  1854* 

34,595,363 

462,398 

981,951 

36,039,712 

Year  ending  31st  Dec,  1854 
ditto                 1855 
ditto                 1856 
ditto                 1857 
ditto                 1858 

6,553,239 
5,178,270 
5,368,052 

5,575.171 
5,301,056 

107,044 
77,508 
81,546 
79,980 
65,706 

148.536 
114,640 
145,158 
141,555 
141,727 

6,808,819 
5,370,418 
5.594.756 
5,796,706 
5,508,489 

Period    of    five    years 
ending  31st  Dec.  1858 

27,975,788 

411,784 

691,616 

29,079,188 

The  truth  is  that  forty-four  years'  experience   of    Sunday 
Closing    in    Scotland    places    the    result    absolutely    out    of   the 

<-  It  will  be  seen  that  these  years  are  really  calendar  years  1849  to  1853, 
all  but  the  five  days  overlapping  into  January. 
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region  of  opinion,  or  argument.  The  facts  are  that  the  total 
amount  of  spirits  consumed — in  spite  of  an  increased  population — 
has  lessened  by  millions  ol  gallons ;  that  the  average  expenditure 
on  intoxicants  in  Scotland  is  just  over  £2,  per  head,  while  in 
England  it  exceeds  ^4,  and  that  the  arrests  for  Sunday- 
drunkenness  since  the  passing  of  the  Forbes- Mackenzie  Act  have 
diminished  by  quite  two-thirds.  There  are,  however,  results  and 
effects,  which  being  moral,  social,  and  civic  cannot  be  tabulated, 
and  yet  in  the  long  run  do  more  to  influence  public  opinion  than 
even  the  figures  which  when  an  opponent  dislikes  them,  he  says 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything. 

Two  years  ago  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  Scottish  Provosts 
and  Bailies  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Forbes- Mackenzie  Act,  and  whether  there  was  any  desire  for 
its  repeal.  In  reply  communications  were  received  from  sixty 
towns  including  all  the  large  cities  of  Scotland.  The  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  wrote  : — 

"  While  I  am  glad  that  our  public-houses  are  closed  in  Scotland 
on  Sunday,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  take  any  part  in  the  question  as 
affecting  England  and  Ireland." 

The  Provost  of  Motherwell  said  he  felt  certain  that  any 
attempt  at  repeal  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost ;  the  Provost 
of  Tillicoultry  said  he  should  regard  the  repeal  of  the  Act  as 
a  national  calamity.     Bailie  Kemp  of  Aberdeen  wrote  : — 

"  Sunday  Closing  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  Scotland  ever 
enjoyed,  and  while  it  has  been  my  lot  as  a  magistrate  both  in  city  and 
county  to  meet  with  many  who  diflPer  with  me  on  social  questions  and 
more  particularly  on  that  of  the  liquor  traffic,  I  have  never  yet  come 
across  anyone — in  the  traffic  or  out  of  it — who  has  hinted  even  at  the 
idea  of  its  repeal  in  Scotland.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  suggestion 
would  not  receive  in  this  country  one  moment's  serious  consideration." 

Provost  Burgess  of  Portsey  puts  another  aspect  of  the 
case : — 

"  I  know  that  most  publicans  themselves  regard  it  as  a  very  great 
boon  to  have  their  houses  shut  up  at  ten  o'clock  every  night,  and  also 
have  the  whole  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest." 

Ex-Provost  Hunter  of  Denny,  N.B.,  is  a  true  exponent 
of  the  highest  national  sentiment  in  saying  : — 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  that  Act 
of  Parliament  under  God  for  our  quiet,  solemn,  peaceful,  Scottish- 
Sabbath,  and  every  sentiment  of  Christianity  and  Patriotism  calls  for 
its  continuance  in  Scotland  and  its  adoption  over  our  whole  realm." 

To  quote  further  would  be  wearisome,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  not  one  of  these  letters  received  from  the 
local  rulers  of  Scotland  contained  a  single  phrase  implying 
opposition    to    Sunday  Closing,  the    conclusion    of    the    whole 
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matter  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  cumulative  evidence 
of  experience  but  as  that  Vox  Populi  which  is  also  Vox  Dei. 
Such  testimonies  need  no  comment,  but  they  proclaim  a 
whole  gospel  of  benediction  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
closing  of  public  houses  on  Sunday.  When  one  considers 
the  matter  seriously,  even  for  a  moment,  surely  it  must  seem 
strange  that  this  one  monopoly  of  Sunday  tradmg  is  reserved 
for  the  sellers  of  strong  drink.  There  are  many  honest  whole- 
some trades  which  exist  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community 
but  the  baker,  the  fruiterer,  the  clothier,  the  furniture-maker 
close  their  shops  upon  the  Sabbath  Day,  while  the  grog  shop,  the 
gin  palace,  and  the  beer  booze  are  suflered  to  flaunt  their 
temptations  in  the  face  of  every  passer-by.  How  long  shall 
the  best  of  days  be  polluted  by  the  worst  of  trades  ? 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy."  That  is 
the  motto  of  our  campaign.  Remember  the  precedents  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  Remember  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  for 
Scotland  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Select  Committee's  enquiry 
and  that  as  a  direct  result  Sunday  Closing  (with  the  sinister 
exception  of  the  five  chief  towns)  was  granted  to  the  sister 
country   of  Ireland. 

Remember  that  another  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  investigated  the  working  of  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Act,  with  the  result  that  the  boon  of  a  sanctified 
Sabbath  was  granted  to  gallant  little  Wales.  Remember  that 
a  Royal  Commission  was  sent,  like  Baalam,  to  curse  the  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Act  and  like  that  prophet,  confounded  even  by 
his  ass,  remained  to  bless. 

Remember  that  throughout  the  seven  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Sunday  Closing  of  public  houses  is 
an  acknowledged  and  approved  success. 

Remember  that  throughout  the  Colonies  of  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  Sunday  Closing  is  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  their  legislative  crown. 

Remember  that  throughout  the  United  States  with  its 
70,000,000  population,  Sunday  Closing  of  saloons  is  the  rule 
and  Sunday  opening  the  exception  ;  and  remembering  all  these 
experiences  and  evidences  of  the  abundant  benefits  flowing 
from  the  purification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  will  any  statesman  be 
so  deluded  as  to  deny  that  which  is  good  for  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  Wales,  what  is  good  for  Canada,  Australia  and  America,  is 
not  also  good  for  England,  the  loving  mother  of  them  all. 

The  running  sore  of  Sunday  debauchery  must  be  staunched 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  common  weal.  We  make  our 
appeal,  not  only  on  behalf  of  national  morality,  but  on  behalf  of 
our  national  trade.     Is  it  not  true  that  Black  Monday  is  become 
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a  by-word  of  reproach  in  every  manufacturing  district  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  wages  of  the  week  are  wasted  in  the  Sunday 
booze  ?  Who  are  the  losers  ?  The  drinkers  first,  but  after 
the  wretched  victims  of  intemperance  come  the  honest  trades- 
men. Why  is  it  that  the  wheels  of  our  commercial  supremacy 
run  so  slowly  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  are  clogged  with  the  dirty 
debris  of  Sunday  dissipation  ?  If  only  the  ^160,000,000  that 
is  now  annually  wasted  could  be  poured  into  the  wholesome 
channels  of  honest  trade,  what  a  fertilizing  stream  of  beneficent 
abundance  would  flood  the  low-lying  marshes  of  our  city  slums. 
Talk  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  Artizans' 
Dwellings  ;  cut  off  the  foul  drain  of  Sunday  drinking  and  every 
workman  would  soon  become  his  own  landlord.  Remove  the 
cause  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  shame,  and  how  swiftly  will  the 
splendid  fruits  of  righteousness  appear.  Ah,  how  the  joy  bells 
of  the  Golden  Day  sound  in  our  ears  when  the  mufifled  misery  of 
the  desecrated  Sabbath  ceases  its  dull  and  dismal  meaning. 

We  make  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  publican  himself, 
who  can  read  the  awful  figures  of  the  Registrar-General's  in- 
dictment of  Dangerous  Trades  without  a  shudder  of  mingled 
pity  and  horror.  In  1897  ^  Special  Supplement  was  issued  to 
the  Registrar-General's  Annual  Departmental  Report,  dealing 
wath  the  Rates  and  Causes  of  Mortality  in  different  callings  and 
occupations.  Before  this  report.  Dr.  Ogle,  after  quoting 
statistics  from  the  best  authorities  then  available,  had  written, 
"  The  mortality  of  men  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  liquor 
trade  is  appalling  ;  the  comparative  mortality  for  brewers  being 
1,361,  for  innkeepers,  publicans,  and  generally  all  dealers  in 
spirits,  wine  or  beer  1,521,  and  for  inn  and  hotel  servants  no  less 
than  2,205,  whereas  for  maltsters,  who  are  only  concerned  with 
the  materials  and  not  with  the  liquor  itself,  the  figure  is  only 
830.  The  mortality  of  innkeepers  and  publicans  is  52  per 
cent,  above  the  mortality  of  all  males.  The  mortality  attributed 
to  '  Alcoholism  '  is  far  higher  for  innkeepers  and  publicans  than 
for  any  other  industry,  and  more  than  five  times  as  high  as  the 
average."" 

In  the  Special  Supplement,  however,  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  1897,  the  mortality  of  occupations  is  ascertained  on 
still  surer  grounds.  Every  actual  case  of  death,  in  the  year  dealt 
Avith,  of  a  person  in  an  occupation  was  counted  and  set  down 
under  the  heading  of  that  occupation  and  separately  for  each 
class  of  disease.  Thus  we  have  what  the  mortality  in  the 
different  occupations  actually  was  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
in  a  population  so  vast  the  accidental  variations,  which  occur  in 
a  limited  number  of  cases  are  averaged,  and  the  real  working  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  in  the  different  callings  appears. 
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TABLE  I.— PUBLICANS    (INNKEEPER   AND    SERVANT). 
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rs  and 

T3 

K 

Servants). 

-0  V 

0 

1^" 

1^ 

V 

c 

■0.2 
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All  Causes 
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93 

1.50 
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141 

Influenza 

lOO 

qi 
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139 
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Alcoholism 

lOO 
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Rheumatic  Fever 
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114 

Gout 

lOO 
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500 
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550 

500 
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Cancer  . . 

lOO 

i^q 
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120 

152 

1,34 

107 

Phthisis            

lOO 

74 

148 
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242 

170 

124 

Diabetes 

lOO 

86 

243 
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343 

300 

114 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System 

lOO 

54 

152 

181 

137 

222 

179 

Diseases  of  Circulatory  System      . . 

lOO 

lOS 

155 

151 

16^ 

175 

132 

Diseases  of  Respiratory  System     . . 

lOO 

112 

143 

135 

174 

193 

75 

Diseases  of  Liver 

100 

144 
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378 
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626 

Other  Diseases  of  Digestive  System 

lOO 

93 

168 

168 

136 

261 

139 

Diseases  of  Urinary  System 

lOO 

73 

igo 
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207 
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lOO 

46 

88 

82 

93 

82 

89 

Suicide  . . 

100 

57 
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243 

193 

150 

All  other  causes 

lOO 

112 

108 

135 

109 

164 

105 

TABLE   II.— SPECIMEN    OCCUPATIONS. 
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90 

87 

97 
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gr 

73 
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73 
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94 
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77 
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100 
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86 
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100 

143 

Gout 

100 

100 

300 

450 

100 

200 

1.50 

Cancer  . . 

100 

95 

116 

125 

116 

132 

95 

Phthisis 

100 

93 

III 

97 
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90 

86 

Diabetes 

. 

100 

143 
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143 

100 
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100 

100 

lOI 

148 

100 

87 
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100 

93 

90 

87 

87 
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no 

Diseases  of  Respiratory  System     . . 

100 

81 

70 

59 

82 
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Diseases  of  Liver 

100 

"5 
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144 
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100 

q6 

57 

68 

100 
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79 
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100 
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78 
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122 
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100 

44 

19 

63 
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53 

Suicide  . . 

100 
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64 
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114 

200 

150 

Other  causes    . . 

100 

91 

100 

100 
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86 
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Of  the  foregoing  tables  the  first  gives  the  rate  of  mortahty 
of  persons  occupied  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  classified  under  the  different  causes  of  death  :  the  second 
gives  corresponding  particulars  for  half-a-dozen  other  occupa- 
tions and  for  the  average  for  all  classes  of  occupied  males  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Registrar-General,  writing  with  the  figures  before  him, 
not  for  these  specimen  occupations  only,  but  for  all  kinds  of 
occupations,  himself  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  more  striking 
points  in  regard  to  the  different  classes,  and  of  the  publican  he 
says,  "  Taking  publicans  without  distinction  of  locality  the 
tables  show  that  they  die  seven  times  as  fast  as  occupied  males 
from  alcoholism,  six  and  half  times  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the 
liver,  six  times  as  fast  from  gout,  and  more  than  double  as  fast 
from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  from  rheumatic  fever,  from 
diabetes,  and  from  suicide." 

Vevbwn  sapientibus !  but  what  must  one  day's  release  a 
week  from  their  tyrannous  toil  mean  to  these  poor  prisoners  fast 
bound  in  misery  and  iron. 

We  make  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  women  and  children 
of  our  country.  Who  shall  tell  the  countless  sorrows  inflicted 
by  the  curse  of  Sunday  drinking  ?  Who  shall  measure  the 
cruelty,  the  penury,  the  starvation,  the  wretchedness,  the  waste, 
the  sickness,  the  despair  which  flow  from  the  barrels  of  the  open 
public  house  ?  How  shall  our  Churches  not  be  empty  when  our 
beer  houses  are  full  ?  If  we  will  not  close  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  miserable  drunkard,  let  us  turn  the  key  for  the  sake  of  the 
children. 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  again'st  their  mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chisping  in  the  nest. 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  towards  the  West ; 
But  the  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ; 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places 

With  their  eyes  fixed  on  Deity. 
How  long,  they  say,  how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 

Will  you  stand  to  move  the  world  upon  a  child's  heart, 
Stifling  with  your  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

Striding  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  smart. 
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Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-seeker, 

And  you,r  purple  shows  your  path  ; 
But  the  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. 

How,  then,  is  this  battle  with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  to  be  waged  ?  What  are  to  be  our  tactics  in  the  lace  of 
enemy  ?  Napoleon,  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  warfare,  used  to 
declare,  "  Concentrate  always  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  strike 
always  at  his  weakest  point." 

For  years  the  liquor  dealers  have  been  closing  their  ranks  ; 
there  have  been  many  divisions  of  interest ;  what  profitted  the 
licensed  grocer  did  not  profit  the  publican  ;  what  advantaged 
the  beer- house  took  custom  from  the  hotel.  But  in  the  great 
struggle  between  intoxicants  and  abstinence  these  natural 
differences  of  private  interest  have  been  rigorously  eliminated, 
and  to-day  the  watchAvord  of  Drinkdom  in  the  mouth  of  its 
upholders  is  "  Our  Trade,  our  Politics,"  and  like  the  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus,  conceiving  their  craft  to  be  endangered,  they  cry  aloud 
continuously,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  drinkers." 

"  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri."  Surely  we  may  be  content  to 
learn  from  our  antagonists;  we  have  a  splendid  cause;  we  have 
no  private  interests  to  subserve,  no  personal  profits  to  pursue. 
Let  us  then  proclaim  our  policy,  "  Otir  Country,  our  Politics,'"  and 
let  us  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  professions.  Let  us  learn  the 
supreme  wisdom  of  "doing  one  thing  at  a  time"  and  "first 
things  first." 

The  Temperance  reformation  is  the  monopoly  of  no  political 
party  but  the  common  heritage  of  all ;  let  us  therefore  unite  to 
lift  this  great  question  from  out  of  the  dusty  grooves  of  party 
politics  and  make  it  by  common  consent  the  burning  question  of 
the  hour. 

We  can  only  do  this  "  by  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether."  It  is  only  upon  the  cross  of  sacrifice  that  the 
crown  of  triumph  can  be  placed. 

Never  was  public  opinion  sounder  upon  the  question  of 
Imperial  Sunday  Closing  than  it  is  to-day  ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  returns  of  the  two 
canvasses  which  have  been  taken  during  the  last  twelve  months 
in  the  far  separated  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Cornwall,  and  which 
are  appended  in  detail  to  this  paper,  to  realise  the  universal 
desire  which  exists  for  a  Sunday  delivered  from  the  donjinion  of 
strong  drink.  And  these  counties  are  but  typical  of  the  land  at 
large ;  whenever  and  wherever  the  same  enquiry  has  been  made 
a  similar  answer  has  been  given. 

To  public  opinion  properly  expressed  politicians  are  justly 
sensitive,  and   soon  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able    to    persuade 
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its  undecided  members,  by  the  incontrovertible  argument 
of  facts,  that  their  constituents  have  fully  and  finally  resolved 
that  the  scandal  of  Sunday  drinking  shall  be  at  once  and  for  ever 
brought  to  an  end. 

"  Venit   summa   dies  et  inevitabile  tempus."     At  last,  the 
Lord  of  Sabbaoth  shall  be  honoured  not  in  word  but  in  deed. 

Make  yourself  wings,  ye  tarrying  feet  of  Fate, 

O  hidden  hour  that  hast  our  hope  to  bear; 
A  child-God  through  the  morning-coloured  gate, 

That  lets  Love  in  upon  the  golden  air, 
Upon  whose  threshold  lies  heartbroken  hate, 
Dead  discord,  dead  injustice,  dead  despair, 
O  Love,  long  looked  tor,  wherefore  wilt  tttou  wait, 
And  show  not  yet  the  dawn  on  thy  bright  hair  ? 
Not  yet  thine  hand  released. 
Refreshing  the  taint  East. 
Thine  hand  reconquering  heaven  to  throne  man  there, 
Come  forth,  be  born  and  live. 
Thou  that  hast  help  to  give. 
And  might  to  make  man's  day  ot  manhood  fair  ; 
With  flight  out-flying  the  far-sphered  Sun 
Hasten  thine  hour  and  halt  not,  till  thy  work  be  done. 


TEMPERANCE     LEGISLATION. 

THE     CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY  AND  LORD  PEEL'S  REPORT. 

(Being  a  Paper  read  at  the  World's  Temperance  Congress 
on  Thursday,  June  14th.) 

By  E.  Stafford  Howard,  C.B. 

THE  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  was,  as 
originally  constituted  in  1862,  a  total  abstinence  society, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  intemperate.  A 
few  years  later  the  whole  question  of  intemperance,  its 
causes  and  remedies,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  by  a  Committee  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  which 
presented  its  report  in  1869.  In  that  report  was  contained  a 
number  of  recommendations  as  to  further  legislative  restrictions 
without  which,  it  was  strongly  urged,  no  effectual  and  permanent 
remedy  for  intemperance  could  be  looked  for. 
The  chief  recommendations  were  : — 

I.   Suppression  of  beerhouses. 
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2.  Sunday  Closing. 

3.  Earlier  closing  on  week-days,  especially  on  Saturday's. 

4.  A  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses. 

5.  Placing  the    whole    licensing    system    under   one    authorit}-. 

which  would  administer  it  so  as   to   diminish  the   existing 
temptations  to  tippling  and  intemperate  habits. 

6.  The    more    rigid    enforcement  of   the    penalties    attached    to 

drunkenness  and  to  license-holders  who  permit  it  upon  their 
premises. 

7.  The  prohibition  of  music,  dancing,  and  billiard  licenses  on 

premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

8.  Prohibition  of  use  of  public-houses    as  committee  rooms  at 

elections,  and  the  closing  of  them  on  polling  days. 

9.  The  appointment  of  a  special  class  of  inspectors  of  public- 

houses. 
10.  And  lastly,  they  made  the  famous  recommendation,  subse- 
quently adopted  by  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  and  moved  by  him 
on  more  than  one  occasion  successfully  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  :  "  Your  Committee,  in  con- 
clusion, are  of  opinion  that  as  the  ancient  and  avowed 
object  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to 
supply  a  supposed  public  want,  without  detriment  to  the 
public  wellare,  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or 
renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the 
persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected — namely,  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  who  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system.  Such 
a  power  would,  in  effect,  secure  to  the  districts  willing 
to  exercise  it,  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  numerous 
parishes  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  where,  according  to 
reports  furnished  to  your  Committee,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  landowner,  no  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  licensed." 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  report — in  the  autumn 
of  1872 — the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  was 
reconstituted  with  a  view  to  using  the  diocesan  and  parochial 
system  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  necessity  for  Temperance 
reform  before  the  nation  at  large. 

To  the  existing  Total  Abstinence  Section  was  added  a 
General  Section,  which  embraced  all,  whether  abstainers  or 
not,  who  were  willing  to  unite  in  promoting  Temperance  and 
removing  the  causes  of  intemperance. 

The  question  of  further  restrictive  legislation  has  always 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  programme  of  the  Society, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  removing  the  causes  which 
lead  to  intemperance,  and  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Report  of 
Convocation  have  been  followed  and  extended. 

Generally  speaking,  the  objects  which  have  been  put 
forward  as  being  at  once  practical  and  likely  to  do  good  are 
these : — 

I.  To  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 
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2.  To  separate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  from  that  of  other 

articles,  as  in  the  case  of  grocers'  licenses,  and  to  prevent 
music  and  dancing  being  used  as  attractions  to  the  public- 
house. 

3.  To  secure  Sunday  Closing  as  a  general  rule,  with  an  excep- 

tion for  certain  limited  hours  where  found  necessary. 

4.  To  prevent  the  servinj^  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 

whether  for  their  own  or  for  others  consumption. 

5.  To  improve  the  character  and  management  of  public-houses. 

6.  And    to    introduce  popular   representation   into  the  licensing 

authority. 
7..  Generally,  to  secure  the  maximum  of  restriction,  compatible 
with    efficient   enforcement  of    the    law,    that   local    public 
opinion  will  support. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  large  and  sweeping 
measure  of  reduction  in  the  number  of  licenses  has  always 
been  and  still  is  the  question  of  compensation.  The  C.E.T.S. 
has  tried  to  formulate  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty 
within  a  given  period,  after  which  the  field  would  be  clear  of  it 
for  the  future.  The  Trade,  and  those  who  have  invested  money 
in  it,  strongly  maintain  that,  though  they  must  admit  that  under 
the  existing  law  the  Licensing  Authority  has  power  to  refuse  the 
renewal  or  transfer  of  most  licenses  at  their  discretion,  it  would 
be  grossly  unjust  by  new  legislation  to  arbitrarily  take  away 
licenses  without  giving  full  compensation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Trade,  who  would  give  no  quarter, 
take  their  stand  upon  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  The  law 
limits  the  grant  of  a  license  to  one  year  and  no  longer,  and, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land, 
empowers  the  Licensing  Authority  to  refuse  renewal  upon  any 
grounds  which  seem  good  to  them  in  the  public  interest,  without 
any  thought  of  compensation. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
facilities  for  drinking  ought  in  many  places  to  be  largely  curtailed, 
but  so  great  is  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question  that  it  has  practically  prevented  all  progress  in  the 
desired  direction.  The  Temperance  party  are  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  their  views  without  compensation,  while  they  have 
proved  strong  enough  more  than  once  to  prevent  a  Government 
carrying  a  measure  providing  full  compensation  and  creating  a 
vested  interest  in  licenses  which  admittedly  does  not  exist  at 
present. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  always 
advocated  a  compromise  as  being  the  only  equitable  and 
practical  way  of  securing  legislation  of  a  thorough  character. 

It  has  always  held  that,  whilst  in  strict  law  there  is  no 
vested  interest  in  a  license  (whilst  it  would  be  a  fatal  step  to 
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support  any  law  which  created  such  a  vested  interest),  yet, 
without  some  equitable  consideration  to  ease  the  sudden 
change,  it  would  not  be  fair,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  abolish 
a  large  number  of  licenses  by  special  enactment,  leaving  the 
privileged  survivors  to  enjoy  an  increased  trade  at  the  expense  of 
their  suppressed  fellows. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  clauses  were  introduced  into  the 
C.E.T.S.  Bill  by  which  licenses  were  to  be  reduced  in  all 
places  to  a  certain  maximum  in  proportion  to  population  at 
the  end  of  a  given  time — five  years. 

During  those  five  years,  a  certain  number  of  licenses  were 
not  to  be  renewed  each  year  in  each  locality,  so  that  after  the 
live  years  has  passed  the  maximum  would  have  been  reached. 
Those  whose  licenses  were  not  renewed  under  this  scheme  were 
to  be  compensated  according  to  the  number  of  years'  profits  of 
which  they  were  deprived,  by  means  of  a  fund  derived  from  a 
license  rental  to  be  levied  upon  the  remaining  license  holders. 

This  license  rental  to  remain  as  a  permanent  tax  upon 
such  houses  as  might  remain  in  consideration  of  their  increased 
monopoly.  After  those  five  years,  no  further  question  of  com- 
pensation could  arise,  each  house  paying  its  tax  for  the  one 
year  and  having  no  claim  to  be  licensed  again  unless  it  was 
considered  proper  in  the  public  interest. 

Proposals  very  similar  in  principle,  though  differing  some- 
what in  detail  from  those  of  the  C.E.T  S.,  were  brought  forward 
by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Temperance  reform 
which  met  at  Westminster,  by  another  committee  which  met  at 
Manchester,  and  by  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  United  Temper- 
ance Council. 

All  these  schemes  were  put  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  advocated  them  to  find 
that  in  Lord  Peel's  Report  the  general  lines  of  these  proposals 
are  followed  to  a  very  large  extent. 

As  regards  the  principal  proposal  for  reducing  the  number' 
of  licensed- houses,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  : — 

1.  There  will  be  less  competition  and  less  necessity  upon  publi- 

cans to  push  their  trade  in  the  way  they  do  now. 

2.  There  will  be  less  temptation  to  the  weak  than  there  is  now. 

3.  The  fewer  the  houses  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  keep  them 

under  proper  supervision  by  the  police,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  business  is  properly  conducted  and  drunkenness  neither 
encouraged  nor  permitted. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  many  Temperance 
reformers  that  no  sweeping  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  is  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  unless 
some    provision  is  made    for    redressing    the    inequality    which 
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would  be  created  between  those  persons  who  lose  their  licenses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  retain  them  and  who  would 
largely  benefit  by  the  suppression  of  the  competitors,  on  the 
other. 

At  present  the  law  says  that  a  license  is  for  one  year  only. 
In  practice,  licenses  have  been  so  long  renewed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  that  they 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  permanent — subject,  of  course, 
to  good  conduct. 

What  we  require  is  to  bring  back  the  practice  of  the 
Licensing  Authority  to  conform  with  the  original  intention  of 
the  law. 

What  the  trade  wants  is  that  the  law  should  be  altered  in 
their  favour,  so  as  to  confirm  the  practice  and  to  give  them  what 
they  have  not  got — a  vested  interest  in  a  licence. 

We  are  quite  determined  to  prevent  this.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  in  future  the  public  interest  shall  be,  as  it  was  always 
intended  it  should  be,  the  governing  consideration  in  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  licenses. 

Lord  Peel's  report  proposes  to  secure  these  objects  by — 

1.  Introducing    the    representative    element    into    the    licensing 

Authority. 

2.  By  giving  the  authority  in  many  minor  points  much  greater 

power  and  discretion  than  the  law   gives  now. 

3.  By  ensuring  that  at  the  end  of  the  transitional  period  of  seven 

years  all  licenses  shall  be  dealt  with  annually  on  their  merits 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  order  to  effect  this  and  to  secure  a  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  with  as  little  disturbance  and 
friction  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  that  during  the  next  seven 
years  a  certain  number  of  licenses  shall  be  refused  renewal,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  in  every  licensing  district  where  there 
is  an  excess  to  a  certain  specified  maximum  in  proportion  to 
population. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  unfairness  which  would  arise  from 
the  necessity  of  selecting  some  for  renewal  and  others  for  refusal 
year  by  year,  it  is  proposed  that  those  persons  who  are  interested 
in  houses  from  which  a  license  is  withdrawn  shall  receive  a 
payment  which  is  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of 
grace  of  which  they  are  deprived. 

Whilst  for  each  year  that  others  receive  renewals  of  their 
licenses  they  are  to  pay  an  additional  license  rental  in  respect  of 
the  privilege  of  retaining  the  license. 

The  sum  produced  by  this  license  rental  to  be  applied  at 
first  to  paying  what  may  be  found  due  under  the  conditions  of 
the  scheme  to  those  whose  licenses  are  refused  during  the  period 
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of  seven  years,  and  afterwards  to  be  paid  into  the  Imperial 
exchequer  as  some  equivalent  to  the  increased  monopoly  which 
they  will  enjoy  year  by  year  as  long  as  their  licenses  are 
renewed. 

After  the  seven  years  are  over  the  licensing  authority  will 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  constantly  revising  the  number  of 
houses  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  no  question 
of  further  compensation  will  arise;  the  licensmg  authority,  or 
the  ratepayers  when  they  are  given  the  power,  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  number  in  any  place  below  the  maximum  as  far  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  public  interest. 

Personally,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  years  of  grace  it  would  be  much  better  to  grant  licenses 
for  terms  of  three  or  five  years — subject,  of  course,  to  good 
conduct — coupled  with  a  distinct  obligation  on  the  licensing 
authority  at  the  end  ot  every  successive  period  of  three  or  five 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  a  special  revision  of  the 
number,  having  regard  solely  to  public  requirements  and  nothing 
else;  and  also  to  revise  the  license  rentals  to  be  paid  in  respect 
of  the  licenses  which  may  be  granted  for  a  further  period. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  licensing 
authority  to  fall  into  a  system  of  renewing  licenses  as  a  matter  of 
course,  such  as  we  find  has  arisen  under  the  present  law,  which 
prescribes  one  year  only  as  the  term  of  the  license.  They  would 
be  bound  to  conform  their  practice  to  the  law  ;  and  if,  as  is 
suggested  in  Lord  Peel's  report  as  regards  Scotland  and  Wales 
(and  if  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  why  not  in  time  for  England 
too  ?),  at  the  end  of  each  period  the  ratepayers  of  every  parish 
were  permitted  to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  any  licenses 
at  all  should  be  granted,  such  a  power  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  prevent  the  question  of  compensation  ever 
arising  again,  and  to  ensure  the  real  and  effective  revision  of  the 
licensing  system  in  every  place  at  the  stated  periods. 

On  almost  all  other  points  but  this  Temperance  reformers 
are  agreed.  We  are  all  ready  and  anxious  to  see  the  licensing 
authoiity  armed  with  all  necessary  powers  of  restriction,  so  as  to 
limit  the  evil  which  is  inseparable  from  the  liquor  trade  as  much 
as  can  be  done  by  law. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  most  important  point  —  that  of 
securing  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  facilities  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  and  for  paving  the  way  for  still  further 
reductions  in  the  future  when  local  public  opinion  shall  be  ready 
to  enforce  it — there  are  some  who  disagree,  and  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  forego,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  advocacy 
of  extreme  measures. 

They    seem    determined   to    press    for   the   widest    possible 
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optional  powers,  which,  if  granted,  would  be  exercised  in  all 
probability  very  sparingly  indeed  ;  whilst  Lord  Peel's  report, 
backed  by  the  C.E.T.S.  and  many  other  influential  societies, 
would,  if  carried  into  law,  have  immediate,  extensive,  and 
increasing  effect.  In  seven  years  it  would  reduce  public  houses 
by  nearly  one  half,  and  open  the  way  for  still  further  diminutions 
wherever  local  public  opmion  may  be  strong  enough  to  demand 
them. 

These  proposals  are,  however,  finding  favour  with  numbers 
of  persons  who  have  never  taken  any  active  part  in  working  for 
Temperance  reform,  and  there  are  hopes  that  they  may  before 
long  be  supported  by  such  a  body  of  public  opinion,  embracing 
men  of  all  parties  and  denominations,  as  will  compel  the  atten- 
tion, and  eventually  secure  the  approval,  of  Parliament  and  the 
country. 
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PROPAGANDA. 


THE    TRUE     PRINCIPLE    OF 
PROPAGANDA. 

By  Guy  Hayler,  Secretary  of  North  of  England  Temperance  League. 

THE  British  Empire  stands  to-day  the  most  powerful  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  its  Navy  commands  the  deep,  and 
its  wealth  dominates  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
World.  In  the  realms  of  Art,  Letters,  and  Science,  it 
equally  predominates,  and  in  the  advancement  of  Civilization 
and  Progress  it  has  a  grand  and  glorious  record.  Yet  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  mighty  empire,  a  traffic  is  legalised  which 
daily  destroys  many  of  its  brightest  and  most  accomplished 
citizens,  diverts  the  energy  and  wealth  of  thousands  into  an 
agency  producing  Insanity,  Pauperism,  and  Criminality,  and 
inflicts  other  grievous  burdens  on  the  community. 

For  generations  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the  evils 
arising  from  this  Traffic.  Enactments  have  been  passed  by 
Parliament  and  administered  by  magistrates  and  police,  but  the 
Traffic  still  baffles  the  Statesman,  and  evades  the  arm  of  the 
Law. 

For  sixty  years,  organised  efforts  on  the  part  of  Temperance 
Reformers  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  In  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  various  National  and  local  societies 
much  lasting  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  educational 
work  among  Adults  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  and 
among  the  Young  by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
the  political  agitation  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  social 
and  ameliorative  work  by  the  Good  Templars  and  others;  the 
beneficiary  efforts  of  The  Temperance  Friendly  Societies  and 
Insurance  Societies,  have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  advocated  and  their  practical  application  for  solving 
the  Drink  problem. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  of  Temperance  thought,  multitudes 
still  believe  Alcohol  to  contain  all  the  virtues  of  Food  and  Physic, 
and  consume  these  deadly  liquors.  While  thousands  are 
struggling    with    the    dire    appetite    created,   others   are    almost 
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helplessly  attempting  to  maintain  Temperance  habits,  surrounded 
by  a  drink-sodden  environment.  Language  is  inadequate  to 
•describe  the  widespread  and  ever  increasing  misery  resultant. 
Over  a  million  of  our  population  are  drunkards,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  deaths  occur  through  drink  every  year. 
The  struggles  and  torments  of  the  Drink  victims,  and  the  sorrows 
and  privations  of  those  dependent  upon  them  have  become 
hideous  blots  on  our  National  character.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  Christian  Church  has  failed  to  arrest  this  scourge,  and  that 
the  moral  and  social  salvation  of  the  people  should  have  become 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  this  legalised  vice. 

Such  is  the  evil  with  which  we  contend,  what  would  it  have 
been,  but  for  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  much  maligned 
Temperance  Party  ?  At  an  International  Congress  such  as  this, 
we  can  thank  God  not  only  for  the  work  of  reclamation  that  has 
been  accomplished,  but  for  the  evil  that  has  been  prevented,  the 
homes  that  have  been  blessed,  and  those  that  have  been  saved. 
The  millions  of  all  people's  who  now  practice  Teetotalism,  and 
the  countries  which  have  adopted  some  form  of  Prohibition  are  a 
stimulus  to  us  to  persevere  with  the  great  and  holy  work  we  have 
in  hand. 

Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  lamenting  over  the  decadence 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  founded  the  Propaganda  or  Sacred 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  a  commission  of  Cardinals 
organised  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  all  nations.  The 
primary  purpose  being  to  secure  a  laborious  and  pious  body  of 
missionaries,  educated  and  trained  in  their  own  Colleges,  the 
distribution  of  specially  written  literature  printed  and  issued  from 
their  own  press  at  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  missions  and 
dioceses. 

From  the  work  of  this  religious  organization  we  find  that 
the  true  bases  of  all  successful  methods  for  inculcating  principles 
and  doctrines  must  be  an  Educated  Advocacy,  a  Special 
Literature,  and  a  Perfected  Organisation. 

1.— AN    EDUCATED  ADVOCACY. 

To-day  is  a  day  of  specialties.  In  all  branches  of  human 
effort  "this  one  thing  I  do"  is  being  adopted  more  and  more, 
thus  securing  the  highest  standard  of  perfection  in  each  profession 
and  calling.  Ruskin  says,  "  You  have  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
particular  sort  of  intelligence  produced  for  you  annually  by 
providential  laws  which  you  can  only  make  use  of  by  setting  it 
to  its  proper  work,  and  which  any  attempt  to  use  otherwise 
involves  the  dead  loss  of  so  much  human  energy."  Why  cannot 
this  be  followed  in  the  interest  of  the  Temperance   Movement. 
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The  cause  has  passed  from  its  inception  through  various  stages 
and  must  now  rest  upon  an  enhghtened  advocacy.  The  man  or 
woman  who  has  received  no  special  training  and  has  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  each  day  in  securing  the  bread  that  perishes,  may,  by 
enthusiasm  and  experience,  win  many  converts  to  the  cause,  but 
the  bulk  of  mankind  must  be  won  by  arguments  more  logical  and 
scientific  than  these  can  be  expected  to  advance. 

Popular  Education  has  made  even  "  the  Man  in  the  Street  " 
critical  and  argumentative  ;  he  wants  something  more  solid  to 
convince  him  of  the  evils  of  Alcohol  than  the  fact  that  many  are 
destroyed  by  its  use.  His  reasoning  faculties  must  be  appealed 
to,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  Teetotalism  is  scientifically 
and  morally  right  for  the  individual,  and  therefore,  Prohibition  is 
logically  right  for  the  State.  Hence  the  need  of  an  educated 
advocacy  is  imperative. 

The  movement  wants  a  "  laborious  and  pious  body  of 
missionaries,"  educated,  enlightened,  and  enthusiastically  conse- 
crated to  the  winning  of  the  world  to  Teetotalism  and  Prohibition. 
These  men  and  women  should  be  trained  by  the  ablest  exponents 
of  the  cause  so  that  when  they  stand  forth  to  advocate  its  claims 
they  can  enlighten  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  worker  and  others  and  show  that  there  is  no 
interest  in  the  country  uninjured  by  the  Liquor  Traffic.  To 
attain  this  end  there  should  be  established 

[a]  A  National  Temperance  College  in  one  of  the  seats  of 

learning,  and 

(b)  Local  Temperance  Centres  connected  therewith  in  every 

part  of  the  country. 

The  National  Temperance  College  should  be  established  on 
similar  lines  to  those  of  the  other  training  colleges  ;  it  should  be 
dedicated  solely  to  the  Temperance  Movement  and  connected 
with  every  phase  of  organised  Temperance  effort.  It  should  be 
governed  by  a  general  council  of  representative  Temperance 
Reformers,  and  in  its  educational  management  should  have  a 
capable  Principal  with  an  efficient  staffs  of  Lecturers  and 
Teachers,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  such  subjects  as 
Physiology  and  Alcohol,  Economics  and  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
History  and  Drinking,  and  Political  Science  and  Prohibition, 
Scholarships  embracing  Board  and  Tuition  could  be  awarded  to 
National  Societies,  the  Good  Templar  Institute,  and  the  various 
local  Temperance  Centres  connected  with  the  College. 

From  such  an  Institution  many  bright  and  intelligent  men 
and  women  would  go  forth  trained  and  equipped  for  the  future 
fight  with  the  drink  power.  "  Leadership  is  born  of  Intelligence," 
and  on  the  lines  of  faith  and  principles  taught  in  the   College, 
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these  advocates  would  have  a  power  at  present  absent  from  the 
movement. 

In  the  large  centres  of  population  a  thorough  system  of 
Temperance  Instruction  should  be  inaugurated,  and  for  this 
purpose  local  Temperance  Centres  should  be  established.  By 
this  agency  the  work  in  the  Day  Schools  could  be  greatly 
assisted,  and  the  Evening  Continuation  Classes,  with  Govern- 
ment grants,  might  with  advantage  be  utihzed  for  Temperance 
teaching.  A  course  of  Study  for  students  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Templar  Institute,  a  series  of  lectures  arranged  on  the 
methods  of  University  Extension,  and  the  institution  of  settle- 
ments on  the  lines  of  the  Ruskin  Hall  movement  might  all  be 
adopted  with  great  advantage  to  the  cause.  By  a  combination 
of  agencies  on  such  lines  almost  every  portion  of  the  community 
would  be  reached  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Tem- 
perance Movement.  The  young  from  the  Fourth  Standard 
would  receive  scientific  Temperance  lessons,  thus  preparing 
them  for  joining  Evening  Continuation  Classes,  and  the 
systematic  course  of  study  would  provide  students  for  the 
National  College.  Others  would  gladly  attend  a  series  of 
Extension  Lectures  when  the  Advocate  could  be  relied  upon  as 
being  a  man  or  woman  of  the  highest  ability  and  capable  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  even  the  learned,  professional,  and 
cultured  classes. 

With  the  advent  of  an  educated  advocacy  will  come  an 
elevation  and  extension  of  the  Temperance  platform  commensu- 
rate with  the  declared  objects  and  purposes  of  the  movement. 
Meetings  will  no  longer  be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  places 
of  amusement,  and  the  mental  stamina  of  the  audience  no  longer 
deteriorated  by  constant  frivolity.  The  idea  of  entertaining  the 
world  into  sobriety  will  be  alDandoned  and  the  organizations 
labouring  for  the  redemption  of  humanity  -from  the  curse  of 
Alcohol  will  aim  solely  at  the  attainment  of  that  God-like 
object. 

2.— A     SPECIAL    LITERATURE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Movement,  tracts  were  thought  to 
be  as  necessary  as  the  Advocate.  Literature  was  to  be  found  at 
all  Temperance  Meetings  and  thousands  of  pages  were  widely, 
and  wisely  distributed.  Who  can  doubt  the  great  influence  for 
good  that  this  had  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Temperance 
principles  ?  At  that  time  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
were  able  to  read ;  it  is,  therefore,  infinitely  more  important  to 
disseminate  Temperance  literature  to-day  when  popular  educa- 
tion has  been  operating  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In   the  words  of  William   Ewart  Gladstone,    "  Let  every 
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man,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  the  loftiest  genius 
and  the  veriest  dunce,  the  most  careful  husbandman  of  the  gifts 
which  God  has  entrusted  to  him  and  the  most  profligate  and 
abandoned  gambler,  let  them  all  know  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
conditions  and  circumstances,  they  are  Builders  and  are  Builders 
of  themselves." 

That  the  spread  of  literature  will  result  in  the  extension  of 
the  cause  almost  goes  without  saying.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League  during  a  single  year.  The  Committee  undertook  a 
house  to  house  distribution  of  Literature  and  Pledge  Cards  in 
several  towns  and  villages  in  the  North  of  England.  Thousands 
of  people  who  will  not  attend  Temperance  Meetings,  had  the 
Truth  taken  to  them,  with  the  result  that,  while  some  3,000  pledges 
were  recorded  at  2,600  meetings,  attended  by  about  460,000 
persons,  over  10,000  pledges  were  secured  by  the  house  to  house 
canvassers  with  literature  from  about  500,000  persons.  "While 
large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  organizing  Meetings,  Con- 
ferences, and  other  forms  of  oral  advocacy,  surely  it  is  essential 
that  the  people  should  be  appealed  to  through  the  medium  of  the 
literature  of  the  movement.  The  works  of  Sir  Ben.  Ward 
Richardson,  Sir  Wm.  Gull,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  and  others,  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  medical  man 
in  the  country.  The  works  of  Dean  Farrar,  Dr.  Dawson  Burns, 
David  Lewis,  Robert  Pitman,  Richard  Eddy,  R.  V.  French,  and 
others,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  political  and  religious 
teacher  ;  while  the  standard  works  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  should  not 
only  be  broadly  distributed,  but  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  every  reference  library  in  the  country. 

The  Movement  to-day  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  which 
years  of  close  study  and  investigation  have  produced,  but  in 
thousands  of  cases  these  works  still  remain  on  the  shelves  of  the 
publishers.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
friends  treat  literature  more  as  a  commercial  transaction  than  as 
part  of  the  propaganda.  They  expect  that  those  for  whom  the 
books  have  primarily  been  written,  viz.,  the  unconverted, 
will  purchase  them,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Therefore  this 
method  of  deahng  with  literature  must  be  abandoned,  and  a  more 
enlightened  and  effective  policy  substituted.  Why  should  the 
production  and  distribution  of  literature  be  especially  considered 
a  commercial  transaction  more  than  the  organizing  and  holding 
of  meetings  ?  The  literature  is  produced  and  distributed,  just 
as  the  meetings  are  organized  and  held,  viz.,  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause.  The  difficulty  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  is  the 
possible  occurrence  of  a  deficit  in  connection  with  literature, 
but  this  also  exists  in  connection  with  meetings.       In  the  latter 
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case  when  an  adverse  balance  occurs,  it  is  adjusted  by  drawing 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Society,  so  in  the  dissemination  of  Htera- 
ture,  a  similar  policy  should  be  adopted. 

To  secure  the  highest  possible  good  from  the  present  litera- 
ture and  the  production  of  such  as  will  be  needed  in  the  progress 
of  the  agitation,  it  would  be  well  for  a  representative  council 
of  Temperance  reformers,  truly  national  in  its  character  and  well 
supplied  with  funds,  to  be  established.  It  would  find  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  open  to  it,  and  amongst  its  duties  would  be  the 
issue  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  of  standard  Temperance 
works.  When  William  Hoyle's  "  Our  National  Resources  and 
how  they  are  wasted "  was  issued  at  3/6,  comparatively  few 
copies  were  sold,  L)ut  when  an  edition  was  published  at  fourpence 
to  the  general  public  and  twopence  to  Societies,  nearly  half  a 
million  copies  were  disposed  of.  A  still  more  striking  example  is 
found  in  the  publication  of  a  penny  edition  of  "  Merrie  England," 
the  sale  of  which  reached  a  million  copies. 

Such  a  Council  could  encourage  the  establishment  of  Temper- 
ance Libraries  and  Reading  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  and 
could  utilize  the  medmm  of  the  Municipal  Public  Library  and 
Reading  Room  fur  bringing  Temperance  publications  and  the 
latest  and  best  works  on  the  question  before  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  appreciative  people. 

The  founding  of  a  general  Temperance  Organ,  worthy  of 
the  movement,  is  of  great  importance  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  in  these  days  when  the  cheap  Press  exerts  such 
a  great  and  powerful  influence  among  the  people. 

Above  and  beyond  all  these  methods  lies  a  great  domain 
open  to  the  brainwork  of  our  ablest  thinkers  and  writers. 
Literature  is  the  heart  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  with  high  ideals 
and  noble  principles  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we 
may  hope  to  wiri  them  from  the  power  of  drink  and  the  evil 
influence  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

"  The  long  night  dies ;  the  welcome  gray 
Of  dawn  we  see." 

3.— A    PERFECTED    ORGANIZATION. 

When  it  is  recognized  that  the  work  of  destroying  the  drink 
appetite  and  its  creator,  the  Licensed  Liquor  Traffic,  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  tasks  ever  undertaken,  and  that  it  will 
doubtless  take  very  many  years  to  accomplish,  surely  those 
engaged  in  the  movement  will  be  prepared  to  join  hands  over 
the  two  cardinal  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  viz.. 
Abstinence  for  the  Individual  and  Prohibition  for  the  Nation. 
They  will  shape  their  organizations  so  as  to  make  the  Propa- 
ganda really  effective  in  the  moral,  social,  religious,  and  political 
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life  of  the  nation  by  speaking  with  one  voice,  working  with  one 
aim,  and  voting  with  one  purpose. 

While  the  cause  has  lacked  its  National  College  and  its 
systematic  production  and  distribution  of  literature,  there  has 
certainly  been  abundant  energy  put  forth  in  the  formation  of 
different  societies  with  their  various  titles,  methods  and  costly 
machinery.  Year  by  year  this  growth  has  proceeded  until  the 
number  to-day  is  truly  bewildering.  The  multiplication  of  these 
societies  has  become  a  real  danger  to  the  movement.  Denomi- 
national and  partly  political  Temperance  Societies  have  divided 
our  forces  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  concentration  of 
action  is  becoming  more  and  more  difificult. 

In  religion,  several  denominations  have  learned  that  separate 
organizations  are  a  weakness,  and  that  fusion  has  given  them 
power  to  prosecute  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In 
commerce,  capitalists  have  formed  great  combines  and  trusts  by 
which  they  virtually  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  nation  ;  while 
in  politics  the  two  great  parts  dominate  the  Government  between 
them. 

The  question  of  Organization  is,  therefore,  a  vital  one  for 
the  future  of  Temperance  Reform,  and  must  be  faced  if  effective 
progress  is  to  be  accomplished. 

A  more  perfected  organization  would  give  a  systematic 
method  of  conducting  the  agitation  from  centre  to  circumference. 
In  every  village,  town,  and  city,  there  would  be  one  Society  with 
its  several  departments  for  work  amongst  the  children  and  the 
general  public.  Where  now  there  are  three  or  four  weak  Com- 
mittees and  Societies,  often  composed  of  many  of  the  same 
persons,  there  would  be  one  strong  body  working  in  harmony 
and  vigour  with  no  duplication  of  energy  or  cost.  In  larger 
centres  the  same  principles  would  apply,  the  local  units  would 
be  amalgamated  into  groups  for  united  action,  while  departments 
could  be  formed  as  required.  Counties  and  large  districts  could 
be  covered  with  an  organization  similar  to  the  various  Leagues 
now  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  the  whole 
being  welded  together  into  one  great  National  Federation  having 
charge  of  the  National  College  and  every  other  phase  of  the 
Movement. 

The  details  of  such  a  complete  scheme  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  outline  here,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  now. 
Faith  and  sacrifice  will  be  needed  to  create  such  a  worthy 
structure.  Much  now  regarded  as  necessary  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  many  things  considered  non-essential  will  have 
to  be  embraced.  The  dawn  of  the  coming  Century,  when  new 
hopes  and  new  aspirations  will  fill  the  breasts  of  millions  of 
people  the  world  over,  and  when   science  and   modern  invention 
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are  knitting  the  world  together  into  one  close  brotherhood, 
Temperance  Reformers  should  move  forward  in  a  solid  phalanx 
sparing  neither  effort  nor  means  in  the  struggle  against  Alcohol, 
resting  assured  that  their  efforts  are  certain  to  result  in  ultimate 
victory. 


METHODS     OF      PROPAGANDA. 

By  William  Wightman. 

THE  word — Propaganda — is  used  in  this  paper  in  the  sense 
of  making  converts.  In  this  sense  the  word  expresses 
the  foundation  of  the  Teetotal  Movement,  the  grounds 
of  sustentation  and  of  extension.  Propaganda  is  the 
breath  of  our  life.  Without  it,  apathy  leads  through  indifference 
to  declension.  Converts  are  the  first  fruits  of  propaganda. 
Through  propaganda  the  workers  get  stability  and  enthusiasm. 

Where  shall  our  propaganda  begin  ?  The  outside  limits 
of  our  influence  attract  us.  It  is  common  practice  to  stretch 
out  our  hands.  Our  delight  is  in  missions  and  in  missionaries. 
But  the  transfer  of  influence  from  centre  to  circumference  does 
not  always  make  for  success  in  a  cause  like  ours.  A  living  centre, 
well  informed,  increasingly  sustained,  setting  all  aglow  with  a 
deep  desire  to  rescue  the  perishing,  is  the  real  bed-rock  of 
enthusiasm. 

Where  is  that  centre  ?  In  the  home.  Not  the  village, 
town,  or  city,  where  our  money  is  made,  where  we  pursue  our 
daily  occupation  ;  but  the  hearth,  the  fireside,  the  midst  of  loved 
ones  we  call  our  own.  There  our  propaganda  must  begin. 
There  our  own  personal  practice  must  be  fortified  by  constant 
access  to  the  best  of  teetotal  literature,  by  the  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  at  least  occasional  attendance  at  public  meetings, 
and  by  the  development  of  true  interest  which  only  springs  from 
a  share  in  the  work. 

If  propaganda  in  the  home  were  our  primary  desideratum,  a 
duty  which  admitted  of  no  delegation,  we  should  not  hear  "  I 
am  living  on  my  father's  reputation,"  as  the  cynical  excuse  for 
non-participation  in  our  work,  and  even  for  desertion  of  our 
principles.  Nor  would  others  be  met  who  do  not  condescend 
to  verbal  explanations.  Their  lack  of  interest  tells  a  story 
practically  the  same  in  issue,  while  the  absence  of  good  old 
names  from  the  present  generation  of  workers  supplies  a  very 
striking  confirmation  of  the  fact,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
peculiar  to  our  movement,  that  the  children  do  not  take  the 
places  of  their  parents. 

Happily,  the  bearers  of  honoured  names  are  not  all  lost  to 
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the  movement.  Some  sons,  some  daughters,  were  born  "in  due 
time."  They  know  nothing  of  a  struggle  with  the  drink.  They 
never  appreciate  teetotaHsm  and  thrift  as  the  foundations  of  a 
position  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  hard  labour,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  little  education,  and  persecution  by  no  means 
trifling.  They  are  abstainers  from  habit.  They  rejoice  in 
stations  which  teetotal  parents  made  easy  of  acquisition.  But 
many  of  them  know  nothing  of  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  their 
fathers  for  the  spread  of  the  movement. 

There  is  only  one  immediate  remedy  for  these  things,  and 
that  is  propaganda  at  home,  special,  direct,  tactful,  and  kindly, 
provoking  recognition  by  the  younger  generation  of  what  they 
owe  to  the  movement,  and  leading  young  people,  if  they  cannot 
take  their  parents'  mantles,  at  least  to  make  thankful  contribution 
to  crowning  the  labours  of  their  parents. 

The  methods  of  home  propaganda  are  manifold,  and  easily 
adaptable  to  diverse  circumstances.  Take  a  home  reading 
circle.  Why  should  not  the  teetotal  classics  of  Lees,  Richard- 
son, Edmunds,  and  others,  of  whom  any  movement  might  be 
proud,  serve  as  the  ground- work  of  readings,  discussions,  and 
occasional  essays  by  our  young  people  ?  Why  should  not  the 
life-stories  of  our  Raper,  Dodds  and  Charlton,  Seargant,  Smithies 
and  Gough,  our  Murphy,  McCree  and  Campbell,  and  of  many 
humbler,  though  not  less  faithful  workers,  provide  sweet 
occupation  for  the  passing  hour  ?  Where  the  printed  message 
tires,  there  is  the  living  voice  of  the  slum-worker,  whose 
experience,  told  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  may  prove  the 
most  helpful  of  propaganda,  specially  if  the  home  circle  be 
occasionally  extended  to  increase  the  hearers  from  the  young 
people's  coinpanions.  Then,  variety  may  be  found  by  enlist- 
ment of  science.  The  barley  pudding  may  demonstrate  what 
unspoiled  barley  will  do  for  the  body.  The  little  lad,  just 
venturing  into  chemistry,  may  try  his  'prentice  hand  with  a 
retort,  to  show  the  foe  common  to  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
prove  that  same  alcohol  combustible,  destructive  of  life,  a  non- 
quencher  of  thirst,  and  always  a  fraud  when  put  into  the  human 
system.  The  microscope  and  the  lantern  lend  themselves  to 
home  use.  What  better  outlay  than  to  have  them  in  the  home, 
as  the  means  of  forceful  expression  of  truth,  and  pleasant 
occupation  for  otherwise  idle  hands  ? 

Why  not  a  pleasure  circle  in  the  home?  Beer  money 
through  teetotalism  becomes  the  piano,  the  organ,  the  violin. 
Young  people  find  their  manipulation  more  elevating  than  their 
fathers  found  table-thumping  and  skittles.  Why  not  alternate 
the  philosophical  or  the  experimental  with  the  musical  evening  ? 
Invite   a  few  who  think  they  know   how  to  enjoy   themselves. 
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Open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  enjoyment  without  head-ache, 
heart-ache,  or  pecuniary  embarrassment,  is  easily  possible 
without  the  drink. 

Then,  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  take  official 
service  in  rising  teetotal  friendly  societies,  like  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  wherein  they  may  qualify  for  positions  in  our 
municipalities.  In  short,  the  object  of  home  propaganda  should 
be  to  interest,  to  quicken  a  gratetul  love,  to  fill  with  zeal ;  above 
all,  to  identify  the  people  at  home  with  enthusiasm  for  the  drink- 
cursed,  so  that  a  laggard  in  such  well-doing  shall  feel  ashamed, 
when  his  name  carries  no  personal  recognition,  where  his 
father's  was  famous. 

Outside  the  home,  propaganda  no  longer  finds  its  main 
support  in  the  old-fashioned  teetotal  society.  The  number  of 
such  societies  is  decreasing,  and  the  difficulty  of  sustentation  is 
increasing.  The  old  societies  sent  their  converts  to  aristocratic 
suburbs,  where  local  claims  wiped  out  association  with  the  old 
society.  The  old  societies  that  remain  are  like  the  organization 
under  whose  auspices  we  meet  to-day,  the  National  Temperance 
League.  Every  new  line  of  action,  developed  at  first  by  the 
League,  makes  its  call  for  special  support,  and  so  increases  the 
difficulty  of  replenishing  the  parental  treasury.  The  old  societies 
did  grand  work  ;  their  names  call  up  many  hallowed  memories. 
Happily,  the  societies  are  capable  of  resurrection.  Their 
features  were  teetotal  work  and  a  non-sectarian  platform,  not, 
as  is  often  alleged,  a  non-christian  platform,  for  nowhere  was 
the  spirit  of  the  master  more  manifest  than  among  the  drink- 
bitten  converts  who  sought  the  rescue  of  their  fellows.  Now,  the 
two  good  old  features  may  see  life  again  in  this  way.  Where 
there  is  no  temperance  hall,  and  even  where  there  is,  the  local 
autiiority  usually  has  a  public  hall  at  its  disposal.  Thanks  to 
our  friends,  who  add  parochial  politics  to  their  teetotalism,  it 
is  not  difficult  on  formal  application  to  get  occasional  use 
at  nominal  cost.  Half-a-dozen  earnest  men  and  women  may 
constitute  themselves  a  committee.  They  may  add  to  their 
numbers,  give  themselves  a  general  name,  and  have  a  nominal 
subscription  as  basis  of  membership.  Then,  at  monthly 
meetings  through  the  winter  they  may  keep  the  lamp 
alive  ;  and,  under  their  auspices  the  flag  may  be  kept  aloft  in 
summer  by  fetes  and  other  open-air  gatherings,  where  modern 
advances  in  music,  drill,  and  athletics,  will  constitute  effective 
items  for  drawing  the  general  public.  Such  an  organization 
might  arrange  some  old-fashioned,  short  metre,  experience 
meetings  in  our  Board  and  other  schoolrooms,  and  they  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  happy  plan  of  appealing  through  the  smith, 
the  tailor,  and  the  cabman,  aye,   and  the  sewer  flusher,  to  men 
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of  their  own  calling.  Thus  the  old  platform,  teetotal  and  unsec- 
tarian,  might  be  sustained  as  a  centre  for  rally  and  intercourse, 
and  for  the  unflinching  output  of  the  latest  developments  of  the 
truth  about  alcohol. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  societies  is  not  a  sign  of 
retrogression.  These  societies  came  into  existence  when  church 
and  chapel  regarded  teetotalism  as  antagonistic  to  the  christian 
religion.  Happily,  that  delusion  has  received  decent  burial. 
Teetotal  work  is  now  generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  work  of 
a  living  church.  Every  christian  organization  has  its  society, 
and,  what  is  still  greater  proof  of  progress,  the  societies  are 
united  in  district  and  national  unions.  The  societies  are  not 
perfect,  some  of  them  give  only  weak  manifestation  of  vitality. 
Our  people  occasionally  despise  their  platforms  because  the 
leaders  there  are  such  fearful  souls.  This  is  not  wise.  The 
existence  of  a  society  as  part  of  church  work  is  a  definite 
gain ;  the  pulpit  announcements  count  for  something.  But 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  these 
societies  have  induced  the  clearance  of  alcohol  out  of  the 
Communion.  Where  the  church  adds  teetotal  work  among 
the  children,  the  society  may  prove  even  more  effective  for 
deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  drink  curse  than  even  our 
former  old  centres  of  activity.  This  admission  is  not  without 
qualification.  The  church  has  been  slow  to  move,  somewhat 
hypercritical  of  the  associations  of  the  work.  But  the 
societies  are  evidence  of  progress.  Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  past  attitude.  Rather  let  us  put  a  little  of  the  old 
teetotal  euthusiasm  into  these  church  and  chapel  centres  to 
which  we  ought  to  be  attached,  and  with  forbearance,  sincerity, 
and  no  abatement  of  the  truth,  the  christian  influence  of  the 
nation  shall  at  last  be  brought  into  line  of  effective  combat 
against  the  drink. 

This  closes  our  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  propa- 
ganda. Three  points  have  been  discussed.  The  home  propaganda 
has  been  placed  most  prominently  before  you,  because  sometimes 
disastrously  neglected,  because  ahvays  the  sure  foundation  of 
national  sobriety.  Build  on  home  propaganda,  and  you  build 
for  society,  you  build  for  local  and  imperial  government,  you 
build  for  the  church.  The  home  is  the  place  where  children 
develop  into  women  and  men.  See  to  it,  that  their  teetotal 
education,  their  teetotal  environment,  their  teetotal  gratitude, 
are  directed  to  living  expression.  Then  the  greed  of  gain  and 
political  trickery,  which  contemptuously  reject  our  Children's 
Charter,  will  be  ere  long  stamped  out,  never  to  see  resurrection. 
Such  trees  of  righteousness  will  be  strong  for  the  cause.  They 
will  put  teetotal  backbone  into  our  societies,  into  our  churches, 
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and  will  give  release  from  the  domination  of  mammon  and  of 
drink,  where  people  gather  to  work,  legislate,  and  worship  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  of  the  widow,  the 
Saviour  of  the  people. 


THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS   IN 
ORGANIZATION. 

By  William   W.  Turnbull,  Secretary   Western    Temperance 

League, 

THE  organization  of  any  society  or  movement  is  an  essential. 
The  proverbs  hold  true  :  "  Two  are  better  than  one,  and 
a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken "  ;  "  Union  is 
strength";  "United  we  stand:  divided  we  fall."  This 
principle  has  been  acted  upon  from  the  inception  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  terms  : 
Society,  Association,  Band,  Order,  League,  Alliance,  Federation, 
Union,  in  combination  with  the  word  Temperance.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  every  abstainer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  enrolled.  Each 
has  its  own  organization  to  build  up  and  maintain,  its  own  work 
to  do  to  justify  its  continued  existence,  and  its  own  part  to  fulfil 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  Temperance  propaganda  and  the 
extension  of  the  movement. 

2.  At  first  Temperance  organization  w^as  simple  and  all 
classes,  young  and  old,  were  enrolled  in  one  society,  but  as  the 
movement  proceeded  and  gained  influence  it,  from  time  to  time, 
branched  out  first  into  adult  and  juvenile  departments,  then  into 
sections  for  different  classes  in  the  community,  and  in  the 
different  churches,  and  for  special  objects,  till  to-day  the  roll  of 
this  Congress  indicates  the  widespread  multiplicity  of  the  forms 
of  Temperance  organization. 

3.  The  enemies  recognized  and  opposed  by  early  abstainers 
were  largely  personal,  such  as  habit  and  custom  and  appetite, 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  great  bulk 
contented  themselves  with  trying  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  but  there  have  always  been  some  root 
and  branch  reformers  who  opposed  their  use  as  medicines  and  in 
religious  ordinances.  An  increasing  number  have  gradually 
recognized  that,  in  addition,  there  is  another  great  enemy  to  be 
antagonised,  viz.,  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  with  all  its  influential 
ramiflcations.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars  and  other  Orders,  the  Church  of 
England   Temperance  Society,  and   many  other  Societies,  have 
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devoted  special  attention  to  organization  connected  vs^ith  liquor 
law^  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  "  the  trade"  (as  it  designates 
itself)  is  now  organized  and  entrenched  and  united  for  defence 
against  all  attacks  on  what  it  considers  its  legalized  position  and 
privileges.  It  has  unfurled  a  political  banner  with  the  selfish 
motto  emblazoned  upon  it  "  Our  Trade  our  Politics."  Lord 
Rosebery  addressing  the  Eighty  Club  on  July  2nd,  1895,  said, 
"  The  great  contest  with  regard  to  alcoholic  liquor  is  twofold — 
it  is  meant  to  promote  Temperance,  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  a 
political  ring  which  threatens  to  throttle  and  control  the  Com- 
monwealth itself."  And  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  shortly 
afterwards  he  further  said,  when  referring  to  this  matter,  "  The 
real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  country  should  control  the 
drink  trade  or  the  drink  trade  control  the  country."  Temperance 
reformers  are  only  one  wing  of  the  army  that  will  be  necessary 
to  defeat  the  hydra-headed  liquor  traffic.  The  Church,  in  all  its 
branches,  must  realize  and  do  its  share  in  the  great  conflict,  and 
those  entrusted  with  the  Parliamentary  franchise  must  select  as 
their  representatives  only  those  who  are  prepared  to  prevent 
"  the  drink  trade  controlling  the  country  "  and  "  throttling  the 
Commonwealth." 

4.  To  make  the  Temperance  reform  effective  it  is  necessary 
to  close  up  the  ranks,  to  resolve  to  work  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to  let  the  nation  understand  what  is 
really  required  socially,  religiously,  and  politically  in  regard  to 
this  great  Temperance  question.  The  voice  of  the  Temperance 
reform  must  be  united  if  it  is  to  be  listened  to.  The  secret  of 
success  in  any  campaign  is  the  whole  army  being  ready  to  strike 
together  although  the  different  battalions  march  separately.  A 
new  departure  to  "  mass  the  Temperance  battalions"  has  been 
suggested  as  a  way  to  bring  the  movement  "  up  to  date."  And 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  United  Temperance  Councils 
this  object  will  be  attained.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  promoters  to 
concentrate  all  the  Temperance  energy  in  a  County,  Province,  or 
District  by  brmging  the  workers  into  closer  relationship,  so  that 
by  a  better  understanding  of  each  others  plans  and  purposes,  and 
by  mutual  co-operation,  the  great  work  may  be  more  effectively 
prosecuted  which  they  all  desire  to  see  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

5.  A  United  Temperance  Council  is  simply  a  Union  of 
existing  Temperance  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
their  representatives  in  a  given  district  to  meet  periodically  to 
consult  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  furthering  the  cause 
generally,  and  arranging  for  any  united  action  agreed  upon  being 
carried  out.     It  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rules  or 
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operations  of  the  Temperance  organizations  associated  with  it. 
The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Temperance  Society,  and  others  may  carry  on  their 
own  work  under  "the  dual  basis,"  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  may  not  require  its  members  to  be  abstainers,  yet  they 
may  all  join  the  United  Temperance  Council  in  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  united  action,  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol  is  adopted.  At  first  it  was  thought  it  would  be  possible 
to  organize  United  Temperance  Councils  without  adding  another 
to  the  many  Temperance  Associations  existing  in  the  country, 
but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
public  for  funds  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  The  originator 
and,  up  to  this  time,  the  munificent  financial  supporter  of  the 
United  Temperance  Council  system,  is  Mr.  Arnold  F.  Hills. 
It  is  his  desire,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  movement 
should  be  self-supporting. 

6.  There  are  at  present  about  thirty  County  United  Tem- 
perance Councils  in  England.  Each  County  Council  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  associated  societies,  which  pay  a  nominal 
annual  fee  to  the  Council,  together  with  the  subscribing  members. 
Semi-annual  general  meetings  of  the  Council  are  held,  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  general  committee  elected  by  the  Council,  and 
monthly  meetings  of  the  executive  appointed  by  the  general 
committee.  A  Divisional  Council  may  be  formed  in  each  Par- 
liamentary constituency,  which  may  again  divide  its  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  effective  working,  into  District  Councils,  each 
having  charge  of  the  work  in  one  or  more  electoral  areas. 

7.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Council  are  : — (i)  To  create 
and  promote  unity  amongst  the  forces  of  the  Temperance  move- 
ment throughout  England.  (2)  To  educate  the  community  in 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence  from  alcohol.  (3)  To  secure 
electoral  action  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  drinking  facilities 
and  the  ultimate  attainment  of  prohibition.  (4)  To  obtain  a 
better  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  aims  and  objects  the 
different  departments  of  the  Council's  work  may  embrace  :  (i) 
Advocacy ;  (2)  Work  amongst  children ;  (3)  Electoral  and 
legislative  action  ;  (4)  Action  with  regard  to  licenses  ;  (5)  Prize 
competitions  ;  (6)  Music  (and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
National  Temperance  Choral  Union  is  associated  with  the 
National  United  Temperance  Council),  and  (7)  Literature.  In 
the  latter  branch  one  of  the  developments  of  the  Council  system 
has  been  the  publication  of  a  superior  quarterly  magazine  called 
the  United  Temperance  Gazette.  Each  number  contains  a  great 
variety  of  illustrated  articles  specially  written  by  Temperance 
leaders  and  experts. 
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8.  The  establishment  and  extension  of  the  United  Temper- 
ance Council  system  has  made  possible  the  organization  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  of  simultaneous  extensive  efforts  for  the 
furtherance  of  different  departments  of  the  movement,  on  a  scale 
formerly  unattempted.  In  addition  to  a  permanent  staff  of  more 
than  a  score  of  experienced  organizers,  who  are  constantly  at 
work  all  the  year  round,  a  large  number  of  the  staff  of  other 
organizations  have  been  from  time  to  time  requisitioned  for 
occasional  service.  It  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  tabulate 
the  number  of  meetings  held,  the  visits  paid,  and  the  literature 
circulated  by  the  staff  qf  the  United  Temperance  Councils.  But 
some  little  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  undertaken  by  the  Councils  by  briefly  mentioning 
some  of  the  work  engaged  in. 

9.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work  organized  by  the 
Councils  is  that  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Closing.  New  lite  was 
infused  into  the  agitation  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Closing  in 
England  by  th'i  inauguration  of  what  is  known  as  "  The  Sunday 
Closing  Campaign  Committee"  at  a  monstre  representative 
gathering  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  October,  1897.  Since 
then  hundreds  of  great  demonstrations  have  been  held  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
(literally)  thousands  of  meetings  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
of  England,  at  which  addresses  have  been  delivered,  and  resolu- 
tions adopted — generally  unanimously — in  favour  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  of  public-houses.  All  the  clergymen  and  ministers  in 
the  country  have  been  communicated  with  with  a  view  to  getting 
them  to  interest  their  congregations  and  influence  them  to 
actively  support  the  movement.  A  memorial  has  been  presented 
to  the  Premier,  signed  by  18,728  ministers  of  religion  in  England, 
asking  the  enactment  of  Sunday  Closing.  Plebiscites  have  been 
taken  in  several  large  towns,  and  personal  canvasses  have  been 
made  in  the  parishes  of  two  counties  with  such  a  satisfactory 
result  that  the  latter  scheme  will  probably  be  extended  in  the 
near  future  to  every  part  of  England.  Petitions  and  memorials 
have  been  sent  to  the  Government  and  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  considerable  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  individual  members 
of  Parliament.  And  the  latest  effort  has  been  to  ask  every 
clergyman  and  minister  in  the  country  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  services  on  Sunday  next 
(June  17th)  and  to  publicly  invoke  God's  blessing  on  the  efforts 
to  obtain  further  Sunday  Closing  legislation.  Great  united 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  evening  in  nearly  every  town  in 
England  to  concentrate  the  religious  and  temperance  sentiment 
of  the  community  in  favour  of  the  Bills  now  before  Parliament 
relating  to  Sunday  Closing,  with  the  view  of  bringing  before  the 
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Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  the  popular  demand 
for  their  enactment.  It  is  believed  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Temperance  movement  in  this  country  has  such 
a  colossal  work  of  organization  been  attempted,  and  it  has  only 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  United  Temperance 
Council  system. 

TO.  In  the  licensing  courts  much  valuable  and  successful 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  barristers  and  solicitors  employed 
by  the  United  Temperance  Council.  As  other  examples  of 
organization  by  United  Temperance  Councils  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention  (i)  that  to-morrow  (June  i6th)  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  abstainers,  young  and  old,  will  demonstrate  in  eight  of  the 
largest  Metropolitan  parks,  and  (2)  that  the  Annual  Temperance 
Week  (which  includes  many  interesting  and  important  gatherings, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  the  Crystal  Palace  Fete  at  Sydenham) 
takes  place  in  July.  All  this  organization  is  undertaken  by  the 
United  Temperance  Councils. 

11.  In  addition  to  these  special  forms  of  organization  the 
United  Temperance  Council  system  includes  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
Temperance  propaganda,  such  as  Temperance  Missions,  Seaside 
Missions,  Pledge  Signing  Campaigns,  County  Fetes,  Garden 
Parties,  Choral  and  Recitation  Competitions,  etc.,  etc.  The 
staff  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  aid  Temperance  friends  and 
associations  with  advice  and  personal  assistance  in  licensing  and 
electoral  matters,  as  well  as  to  co-operate  in  Temperance  work 
of  all  kinds  among  adults  or  juveniles. 

12.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  United  Temperance 
Council  system  three  things  are  necessary  :  (i)  The  association 
with  it  of  all  existing  Temperance  organizations ;  (2)  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  devoted  and  active  workers  in  every  depart- 
ment, so  that  public  aggressive  operations  may  be  carried  on  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  has  ever  been  attempted  ;  and  (3) 
that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  to  enable  this  extended  work  to 
be  carried  on  energetically  and  efficiently. 
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A    RETURN    TO  THE  OLD    IDEALS. 

By  Beresford  Adams. 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  its  most 
active  workers  were  found  among  the  toiHng  masses.  To 
them  it  was  first  given  to  see  how  terrible  was  the  great 

Drink  Curse,  and  how  disastrous  it  was  to  their  fellow- 
men,  especially  to  those  of  their  own  order.  These  men  did 
not  labour  in  vain.  Though  lacking  some  of  the  qualifications 
which  usually  aid  in  achieving  success,  they  accomplished 
marvellous  results  by  their  self-denying  activity  and  the  courage 
with  which  they  faced  opposition,  and  sometimes  persecution. 
They  aroused  enthusiasm,  produced  conviction,  and  gained 
many  converts.  They  then  organised  their  converts  and  sent 
them  forth  as  missionaries  in  their  various  localities.  It  has 
been  well  said,  "  No  other  social  propaganda  of  the  century  has 
called  forth  so  much  useful  effort,  or  established  so  numerous 
a  body  of  workers."  And  as  the  direct  result  of  their  enter- 
prising zeal  very  great  and  beneficial  changes  have  taken 
place.  Millions  of  our  people  are  total  abstainers,  restrictive 
laws  have  been  enacted,  affecting  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  various 
ways,  and  a  demand  has  deen  created  for  others  more  drastic, 
while  public  opinion  has  been  greatly  influenced  for  the  better. 
The  Rev.  C.  Garrett  has  recently  said  to  an  interviewer  :  "  When 
I  was  ordained  at  Bradford,  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  a  home  for  me,  because  I  was  an  abstainer.  At  last  a 
second-hand  bookseller  said  he  would  sleep  me  among  his 
books,  and  a  shoemaker  promised  to  dine  me."  It  is  difficult 
for  young  people  to-day  to  realise  that  that  represented  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Church  to  Temperance  at  that  time. 
But  to-day  "  Peers  and  Commoners,  bishops  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  statesmen,  philanthropists,  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists,  with  multitudes  of  the  common  people,  are  not  only 
its  adherents,  but  are  alike  earnest  in  its  support."  We  have 
indeed  much  for  which  to  thank  Almighty  God. 

Yet  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  like  successes  are 
now  being  achieved,  and  whether  our  aims  and  methods  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  produce  those  successes  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  coming  time.  We  have  the  same  ideals  before 
us,  and  our  facts  and  arguments  are  far  more  abundant  than 
those  which  were  at  the  service  of  the  early  workers.  We 
are  no  longer  a  "  little  flock,"  but  a  mighty  host.  In  numbers, 
in   influence,   in  resource,   in  opportunity,    our  advantages  are, 
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beyond  comparison,  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  men 
who  did  the  pioneer  work  of  the  movement.  Yet  we  fear  that 
the  measure  of  our  success  is  not  proportionate  to  our  oppor- 
tunities or  to  our  means  of  attaining  it. 

While  recognising  with  thankfulness  the  great  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  many  directions,  we  think  that  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people  much  more  effective  work  needs  to  be 
done.  We  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  legislative  action, 
and  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  desire  to  see  the  most  useful  and 
beneficent  legislation  adopted.  We  are  delighted  at  the  many 
ameliorative  efforts  now  being  put  forth,  such  as  providing  for 
the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  for  securing  improved  sanitation, 
and  for  relieving  distress,  but  these  can  only  be  subsidiary. 
Hence  we  must  on  no  account  relax  our  efforts  to  convert  men 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  true  Temperance.  We  must  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  such  facts  and  arguments  as 
shall  appeal  to  their  judgment,  and  convince  them  of  the  many- 
sided  advantages  of  total  abstinence,  and  help  to  establish  them 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Teetotalism. 

In  other  words  all  our  Temperance  Societies  should  be 
busy  making  teetotalers,  and  organising  them  for  aggressive 
Temperance  work.  This  is  just  what  our  forefathers  did.  They 
preached  teetotalism,  they  organised  teetotalers,  and  kept  before 
them  as  an  ideal  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Total 
prohibition  for  the  whole  of  England  will  be  impracticable  for 
many  a  year  to  come,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  sections 
of  the  country,  where  opinion  is  ripe  and  a  sufficient  majority 
obtainable,  should  not  be  allowed  to  enact  it  for  themselves. 
Some  property  owners  in  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  elsewhere 
have  established  prohibition  on  their  own  estates,  for  the  good 
of  their  tenants  and  to  please  themselves.  Surely  communities 
should  possess  the  same  power.  If  Local  Veto  were  granted 
we  should  soon  have  many  areas,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  from  which  the  Liquor  Traffic  would  be  speedily 
driven,  and  these  would  serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  ba  of  immense  value  as  illustrative  instances 
of  the  advantages  of  legislative  reform. 

But  it  is  to  local  Temperance  organization  that  I  think  the 
most  careful  attention  needs  to  be  given  just  now.  In  every 
locality,  both  urban  and  rural,  it  is  important  that  general 
Temperance  work  should  be  undertaken.  What  is  needed  is 
some  oversight  of  the  whole  country,  such  as  is  exercised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  relation  to  the  Poor  Laws. 
There  you  have,  first  of  all,  the  parochial  unit,  then  the 
Parishes  grouped  into  Poor  Law  Unions,  these  latter  being 
in  direct  communication  with    the    Local    Government  Board, 
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whose  supervision  is  constantly  and  usefully  exercised  and 
whose  Inspectors  are  frequent  visitors  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, who  locally  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Unions.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  organise  the  country  on  similar  lines  for 
Temperance  work.  I  think  that,  were  it  attempted,  we  should 
find  a  deplorable  state  of  things  existing  in  many  places,  and 
discover  large  populations  upon  which  very  little  Temperance 
influence  is  bemg  brought  to  bear. 

We  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  early  disciples 
"  Went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working 
with  them,"  and  the  heralds  of  Temperance  should  go  "  every- 
where "  with  the  expectation  of  the  Divine  blessing,  for  surely 
Temperance  Reformers  may  claim  to  be  "  Workers  together 
with  God."  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  great  volume  of 
mission  work  needs  to  be  systematically  undertaken  ;  not  in 
the  first  instance  on  ordinary  mission  lines,  but  first  by  enquiry. 
Every  part  of  the  country  should  de  carefully  considered  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  Temperance  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  there,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result.  In  other  words,  the 
exact  Temperance  whereabouts  of  every  locality  should  be 
ascertained,  so  that  the  weak  and  neglected  might  the  more 
readily  be  strengthened  and  helped.  Then  there  should  be  a 
wise  distribution  of  Temperance  literature,  with  a  view  to  the 
people's  enlightenment,  and,  lastly,  there  should  be  such 
organisation  as  will  render  possible  a  useful  propaganda. 

The  question  then  arises,  who  is  to  do  this  work  ?  And  I 
unhesitatingly  submit  the  National  Temperance  Federation  as 
being  the  most  suitable  agency,  because  it  already  covers  the 
ground,  and  the  possession  of  this  essential  qualification  should 
enable  it  to  find  the  resources  of  both  money  and  agents.  The 
matter  is  of  such  importance,  however,  that  I  trust  the  machinery 
may  be  devised  whereby  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  National 
oversight  may  be  speedily  given  effect  to.  If  this  were  done  we 
should  be  assured  that  evei  ywhere  there  were  forces  making  for 
Temperance,  and  these  would  be  helping  to  make  possible  those 
greater  triumphs  to  which  we  are  all  lookmg  so  hopetully  forward. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  effective 
Temperance  Legislation  depends  on  the  demands  for  it,  and  that 
not  alone  by  Temperance  people,  but  by  the  great  body  of 
electors.  We  may  agitate,  and  agitate,  and  agitate,  but  if  the 
electorate  is  not  behind  us,  our  demands  are  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  considered.  While  admitting  the  difficulty  of  exact 
calculation  on  this  point,  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our  Temper- 
ance friends  are  over  sanguine  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  j^ood 
thing  to  convert  members  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  vastly  more 
important  to  convert  their  constituents.     It  is  very  desirable  to 
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win  the  adherence  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  cause 
for  gratitude  that  so  many  are  heartily  with  us,  but  we  want 
their  congregations,  and  that  we  have  not  got  them  yet  is  evident 
from  the  great  indifference  manifested  on  occasions  when  the 
Churches  ought  to  be  heard  speaking  as  with  one  voice.  If  the 
Churches  were  sound  on  the  question  is  it  conceivable  that 
Sunday  Closing  for  England  could  be  any  longer  withheld,  or 
that  any  difficulty  could  exist  in  securing  the  passing  of  so 
moderate  a  proposal  as  the  Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of  Drink  to 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  is  still  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  of  the  most  elementary  character,  both  m  the 
Church  and  in  the  World. 

The  principles  upon  which  Temperance  Reform  is  based  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  as  yet  understood  by  the  masses.  They  have 
not  yet  learnt  that  as  an  article  of  food  alcoholic  drinks  are 
practically  valueless ;  they  have  not  yet  realised  that  the  money 
spent  on  Drink  does  not  go  to  the  workers,  but  for  the  most  part 
into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  brewers  and  the  coffers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  yet  to  be  taught  that  alcohol  is  an  enemy 
of  vitality  and  a  foe  to  man's  highest  interests,  and  that  it  is  true, 
as  the  Times  said  years  ago,  that  "  Publicans'  profits  represent 
misspent  money."  This  applies  with  special  force  to  working- 
men,  because  even  if  it  were  a  harmless  luxury,  they  need  many 
other  things  far  more  than  alcoholic  liquors.  Surely  the  obhga- 
tion  rests  upon  us  to  make  them  acquainted  with  these  truths, 
and  by  a  kindly  interest  in  their  well-being,  and  an  intelligent 
and  fervent  advocacy  of  our  principles,  to  so  convey  information 
and  stimulate  thought  that  at  any  rate  they  may  not  be  ignorant 
any  longer.  That  there  is  already  an  awakening  in  the  direction 
we  have  indicated  we  are  glad  to  believe,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  special  efforts  to  be  put  forth  in  the  coming  year  in 
connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Pledge-Signing  Crusade 
will  result  in  large  accessions  to  our  numbers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  Temperance  Reform 
on  its  political  side.  There  is  need  for  it,  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  duty  of  personal  abstinence,  and  on  that  side  of 
the  question  we  must  be  at  least  equally  energetic.  The  first 
great  need  is  to  convey  instruction,  bringing  great  moral  and 
religious  influence  to  bear  in  connection  with  it.  The  next  is  to 
effectually  organize  everywhere,  keeping  before  us  always  the 
ideal  of  a  sober  and  regenerated  people. 

Working  on  these  lines — the  old  lines — we  shall  help  to 
make  possible  those  great  Reforms  in  the  Liquor  laws  which  are 
so  urgently  needed,  and  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  attain 
the  end  so  devoutly  to  be  desired — freedom  from  the  terrible 
Drink  Curse. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HOUSE  WITHOUT  THE  DRINK. 

By  William  Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Teimperance  League. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  We  have  been  lately 
told  that  in  the  land  of  Egypt  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  was 
a  brewer;  the  Temperance  Catering  business  is  much 
older,  we  can  go  back  to  where  it  is  recorded  that  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Joseph  filled  the  barns  and  store-houses  for  seven  years, 
and  thus  provided  during  seven  years  of  subsequent  famine  food, 
not  only  for  those  residing  in  the  land  but  also  for  strangers  who 
came  and  bought  corn.  Truly  he  was  a  wonderful  far-seeing 
caterer,  and  ours  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  profession.* 

We  read  of  coffee  houses  existing  in  the  last  century,  and  no 
doubt  they  had  their  predecessors.  It  might  be  very  interesting 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  movement  through  all  the  ages 
from  the  Temperance  caterer,  Joseph,  to  the  Temperance 
caterers  of  the  present  day,  but  for  practical  purposes  I  thought 
it  better  to  confine  my  researches  to  the  past  forty  years. 

Temperance  catering  as  an  outcome  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  dates  from  i860,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  a 
merchant  of  Glasgow,  and  father  of  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P,, 
established  in  that  city  the  Great  Western  Cooking  Depot  with 
five  branches. 

His  only  object  being  to  supply  to  working  people  good 
meals  at  from  2d.,  to  a  three-course  dinner  for  4|d.  So  successful 
were  these  five  establishments  that  in  three  years  they  had  been 
increased  to  eighteen,  and  Mr.  Corbett  had  expended  upon  them 
upwards  of  ;^8,ooo.  From  the  first  they  were  a  financial  success, 
but  Mr.  Corbett  never  received  more  than  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  his  outlay,  giving  all  the  remaining  profits  to  different 
philanthropic  institutions.  In  the  first  three  years  ^521  were 
so  distributed,  but  as  the  branches  increased,  ultimately  reaching 
the  number  of  thirty,  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  given  in 
support  of  charitable  institutions.  The  business  is  still  con- 
tinued, having  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  who  was 
Mr.  Corbett's  manager. 

'•'  Since  reading  this  paper  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Noah  was  in 
the  business  a  long  time  before  Joseph. 
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Stimulated  by  Mr.  Corbett's  success  many  similar  institu- 
tions were  promoted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is 
very  little  trace  of  them  now. 

I  think,  however,  it  may  be  taken  that  these  establishments 
were  the  real  pioneers  of  the  present  Temperance  refreshment 
houses  which  are  so  numerous  throughout  the  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Institution  recently  established 
in  the  City  Road,  London,  by  the  Alexandra  Trust  is  on  the 
lines  so  successfully  laid  down  by  Mr.  Corbett  forty  years  ago. 

In  1867  the  Cork  Refreshment  Rooms  Co.,  Ltd.  was  formed, 
and  has  since  been  worked  on  purely  business  lines,  and  their  £\ 
shares  now  sell  at  35s. 

It  was  in  1869  that  Mrs.  Hind  Smith  launched  the  British 
Workman's  Public  House  Scheme  at  Leeds.  Similar  houses 
were  established  in  other  cities,  so  that  in  1873  there  were,  in 
addition  to  eight  in  Leeds,  eleven  at  Cardiff,  eight  at  Bristol,  and 
many  in  other  cities. 

Nearly  all  of  these  were  established  as  auxiliaries  to  direct 
Christian  work,  and  at  first  the  refreshment  department  was  not 
given  a  very  prominent  place,  but  experience  soon  convinced  the 
promoters  that  this  was  a  mistake. 

The  Coffee  Palace  movement  was  very  much  on  the  same 
lines,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  one  of  the  most  extensive  being  the 
"  Edinburgh  Castle  "  in  the  East  End  of  London  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Barnardo's  work.  Most  of  these  establishments  had 
previously  been  gin  palaces  or  public  houses. 

The  movement  was  taken  up  very  energetically  in  some  of 
the  Colonies  on  purely  business  lines,  and  huge  places  were 
built  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  by  Limited  Liability  Companies, 
having  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  refreshment  department  two 
to  three  hundred  bedrooms.  Some  of  these  companies  got  into 
financial  difficulties  largely  owing  to  the  terrible  crisis  through 
which  Australia  passed  some  few  years  ago.  A  number  of  the 
Temperance  shareholders  having  disposed  of  their  shares,  the 
Directors  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  licenses  for 
them. 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements  Mr.  Simon  Short,  of 
Bristol,  successfully  agitated  for  the  establishing  of  Cocoa 
Rooms,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  pioneers  was  Mr.  John 
Pearce  who  started  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  Gutter 
Hotel,"  which  has  gradually  developed  into  the  wonderful 
establishments  of  "  Pearce  and  Plenty,"  and  the  British  Tea 
Table  Company  in  which  upwards  of  100,000  meals  are  served 
every  day. 

To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  and  the 
practical  business  genius  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  we  no  doubt  owe 
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the  great  impetus  which  in  1875  was  given  to  the  movement  by 
the  estabHshment  ot  the  Liverpool  British  Workman's  Public 
House  Co.,  Ltd.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  so  heartily- 
responded  Jto  Mr.  Moody's  challenge,  by  promising  large  sums  in 
support  of  the  scheme,  that  it  was  heralded  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  friends  of  sobriety  began  to  realise  that  to  a  great  extent 
they  had  neglected  one  department  of  Temperance  work,  in 
which  many  who  were  not  abstainers  were  willing  to  assist ;  and 
those  who  had  capital  at  the  same  time  realised  that  this  new 
movement  promised  them  safe  dividends  from  an  investment 
which  was  free  from  the  contamination  of  Brewery,  Distillery 
and  Public  House,  and  so  the  movement  "took  on,"  which  in 
Liverpool  proved  so  successful  that  the  Company  has  now  72 
establishments,  with  a  large  number  of  imitators.  Soon  similar 
companies  were  established  in  Manchester,  Bradford,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  and  hundreds  of  other  centres,  led  by 
"  Lockhart's  "  in  the  north. 

Whilst  London,  slowly  at  first  and  after  many  failures, 
seems  now  to  be  energetically  rising  to  the  occasion,  the 
provinces  undoubtedly  led  the  way  in  the  forward  movement. 
The  name  of  Short  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  practical 
development  of  the  different  schemes  which  were  started  in 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  and  the 
Venerable  Simon  Short  may  well  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Cocoa  House  and  Coffee  House  movement. 

In  1874  the  Irish  Temperance  League  opened  their  first 
Kiosk,  or  "  Coffee  Stand,"  on  the  streets  of  Belfast,  the  Dublin 
Total  Abstinence  Society  and  Londonderry  Temperance  Council 
followed  on  the  same  lines  with  marked  success.  Impressed 
with  the  importance  of  protecting  the  sons  and  daughters  of  well- 
to-do  abstainers,  and  giving  merchants  and  others  an  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  a  good  dinner  or  lunch  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  intoxicants,  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  erected  in  1878  a  block  of  buildings,  and  fitted  up  a 
really  first-class  Cafe  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  profits  from  all  these  establishments  are  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  Temperance  work,  there  being  no  shareholders, 
and  the  Committees  receiving  no  remuneration  for  their  services 
as  Directors. 

The  Afternoon  Tea  Room  of  Glasgow  soon  became  an 
institution  with  many  imitators  in  other  towns.  All  over  the 
continent  of  Australia  they  extended,  and  recently  I  saw  a  Swiss 
Railway  Time  Table  with  the  advertisement  of  a  Temperance 
Restaurant  in  it.  Whilst  in  New  York  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  has  made  an  effort  to  start  Kiosks  similar  to  those  in 
Belfast  ;  they  have  also  introduced  a  special  novelty  in  refresh- 
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ment  vans,  for  the  accommodation  of  coachmen  and  other 
servants  who  have  to  wait  withlcarriages  whilst  their  owners  are 
attending  social  functions,  and  iced  drinking  fountains. 

America  claims  credit  for  the  introduction  of  street  dining 
cars,  and  the  Mill's  Hotel  with  its  1554  rooms,  is  a  Temperance 
public-house  without  the  drink  which  is  well  worth  visiting. 

We  can  claim  Miss  Weston  as  a  Temperance  caterer  at  her 
most  useful  establishment  in  Plymouth  ;  and  Miss  Sands  with 
her  lady  helpers  at  those  beautiful  Soldiers'  Homes  which  she 
has  established  in  Ireland  and  India;  and  the  Army  Temperance 
Society  has  done  wonders  during  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
in  establishing  Temperance  rooms  in  barracks,  and  providing 
Temperance  tents  during  manoeuvres.  We  have  also  the 
Sailors'  Homes  dotted  around  our  coasts  in  the  principal  ports, 
with  branches  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  our  colonies.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  the  clean  unpretending  village 
Temperance  Refreshment  House  which  is  springing  up  along 
the  routes  that  cyclists  most  frequent,  or  the  tea  rooms  which 
are  being  opened  by  the  leading  railway  companies  at  the  larger 
stations.    This  has  developed  the  public-house  without  the  drink. 

As  we  walk  through  the  streets  of  London  and  see  these 
numerous  establishments  of  the  "  Aerated  Bread  Company," 
the  "British  Tea  Table  Company,"  the  "Express  Dairy 
Company,"  "  Lockharts,"  "Lyons,"  "Slaters,"  and  many 
others,  we  begin  to  wonder  how  people  did  without  them ; 
when  we  think  that  in  1874,  ^^^  ^'^^  some  years  afterwards, 
there  was  no  place  within  easy  distance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  where  a  cup  of  tea  could  be  had  unless  on  licensed 
premises,  and  then  only  by  paying  is.  for  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  that  now  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  that  centre 
there  is  provided  by  these  companies  sitting  accommodation  for 
many  hundreds,  and  that  they  are  almost  continuously  from 
morning  to  night  fully  occupied ;  we  begin  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
potent  influence  the  movement  must  exercise  on  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  how  much  the  change  must  promote  the 
sobriety  and  efficiency  of  the  thousands  who  are  engaged  in 
business  in  that  district, 

Realise  that  a  similar  change  has  taken  place  all  over  the 
business  parts  of  London,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
faint  idea  of  how  much  the  modern  Temperance  catering  move- 
ment— the  development  of  "  The  Public-house  without  the 
drink  " — has  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  added  to  the  health, 
efficiency  and  comfort  of  our  business  life,  and  has  completely 
revolutionized  the  habits  and  tastes  of  thousands  of  our  people. 

If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  another  department  of 
Temperance     catering    we     will     be    equally    amazed    at    its 
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marvellous  development.  In  1874  there  were  in  London  only 
two  or  three  Temperance  hotels  worthy  of  the  name,  and  they 
were  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  palatial  accommoda- 
tion now  provided  at  such  model  establishments  as  the  West 
Central,  and  others  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  Metropolis  but 
all  over  the  country. 

Joseph  Livesey  and  the  other  early  enthusiasts  of  the 
Temperance  movement  started  out  on  their  crusade  against 
Intemperance  with  the  idea  that  if  men  and  women  could  be 
induced  to  abstain,  and  a  number  of  them  so  enthused  as  to 
become  propagaters  of  the  cause  (the  advantages  of  total 
abstinence  were  so  apparent,  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
indulgence  in  drink  so  manifest),  the  movement  would  spread 
rapidly — every  new  convert  remaining  true,  and  in  the  words 
of  Dicky  Turner  "  inducing  another  fellow  to  sign  the  pledge," 
publicans  would  soon  shut  up  for  want  of  customers,  and  the 
liquor  traffic  come  to  an  end.  But  they  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  old  habits  were  too  strong  for  reason,  and 
surrounding  temptations  stronger  than  convictions,  and  they  had 
to  mourn  over  back-sliders  and  grieve  at  the  non-realization  of  the 
dreams  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  had  worked  so 
devotedly. 

Mrs.  Carlile,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Tunniclifife,  and  other  noble 
men  and  women  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  if  only  the 
children  could  be  secured  and  reared  as  total  abstainers  the 
existing  race  of  drinkers  would  die  off,  and  a  sober  people 
would  inhabit  these  islands,  but  they  alas  found  that  social 
customs  so  trapped  and  enthralled  young  men  and  women  on 
the  threshold  of  life  that  the  pledge  taken  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  in  childhood  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  them. 

Neal  Dow,  Nathaniel  Card,  and  other  earnest  Temperance 
reformers  reviewing  the  situation  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
licensed  temptation  must  be  removed  if  the  drinker  was  to  be 
reformed  and  the  children  kept  safe  ;  and  further  that  to  license  a 
traffic  which  produces  such  terrible  results  and  which  thwarts  the 
best  efforts  of  philanthropists  and  moral  and  social  reformers, 
was  politically  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  best  principles  of 
government.  They  therefore  agitated  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
traffic,  and  some  thought  the  worship  of  Bacchus  would  soon 
cease. 

These  three  movements  under  different  titles  and  different 
associations  have  continued  and  are  concurrently  promoted. 

Then  the  Temperance  catering  movement  was  started, 
different  ideas  influencing  different  minds,  some  thinking  that 
by  counter  attractions  people  could  be  induced  to  desert  the 
public-house,    others    that    they   ought    to    make    provision   for 
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the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  abstainers  and  thus 
enable  them  to  obtain  necessary  refreshments  apart  from  the 
temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  those  who  frequent  places 
where  intoxicating  drink  is  sold.  These  ideas  were  very  well 
expressed  by  Lord  Haughton  in  his  opening  address  as  President 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Norwich  in  1873  : — 

"  Might  not  something  more  be  done  ?  Such  simple  means 
as  frequent  fountains  of  pure  water,  and  a  ready  supply  of 
unintoxicating  drinks,  deserve  the  attention  not  only  of  charit- 
able individuals,  but  of  associations,  and  even  of  the  State.  If 
tea  and  coffee  houses,  without  any  special  ensign  of  Temperance, 
were  at  hand  for  the  thirsty  workmen,  as  they  are  in  most  parts 
of  the  continent,  he  would  not  have  to  resort  to  the  public-house 
to  satisfy  a  simple  desire  of  nature ;  and  if  places  of  innocent 
amusement  were  more  accessible,  the  tavern  would  not  be  the 
only  soiree  of  the  people." 

Associations  and  individuals  have  in  latter  years  supplied  an 
abundance  of  bright,  clean,  cheery  establishments,  which  the 
public  seem  to  highly  appreciate.  In  London  alone  there  are 
one  million  customers  served  daily. 

As  I  have  before  stated  similar  establishments  are  to  be  found 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
that  they  are  well  conducted  and  well  patronised  is  abundantly 
evident  when  judged  by  the  dividends  paid  by  the  limited 
companies.  They  provide  rooms  for  clubs  at  low  terms,  billiard 
tables,  chess,  draughts,  and  other  games  ;  and  stiil  as  if  to  mock 
us  the  drink  bill  goes  up. 

Band  of  Hope  workers  have  not  relaxed  their  exertions,  the 
churches  are  rapidly  falling  into  line,  the  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  their  protesting  that  something  more  must  be  done 
in  the  way  of  Temperance  legislation,  are  prepared  to  defeat  the 
Government  if  necessary.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  these 
agents  must  be  kept  in  full  efficiency.  If  intemperance  is  to 
be  suppressed,  and  if  these  islands  are  to  be  saved  from  moral, 
financial,  and  political  bankruptcy  it  is  only  by  a  union  of  all  the 
forces,  each  brigade  and  regiment  performing  the  special  duty 
which  falls  to  its  lot. 

Let  no  one  for  a  moment  think  that  I  consider  our  efforts  in 
the  past  have  been  in  vain,  or  that  any  efforts  that  have  been  put 
forth  have  been  misdirected,  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  Band  of  Hope  worker  that  the  Temperance  caterer  is 
a  necessity  to  the  success  of  his  work,  and  to  remind  those  who 
are  labouring  so  nobly  to  reform  the  inebriates  that  every 
Temperance  refreshment  room  which  is  opened  assists  those  who 
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have  signed  the  pledge  to  remain  true  to  it,  and  I  would  remind 
the  licensing  reformer  and  prohibitionist  that  we  Temperance 
caterers  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  success  of  their  movement, 
and  that  we  have  practically  met  that  objection  which  at  one 
time  was  so  often  urged  "  Where  can  the  people  go  but  to  the 
Public-house  ?  " 

I  have  only  one  word  in  conclusion  to  say  to  Temperance 
caterers — insist  on  your  places  being  kept  clean  ;  insist  on  them 
being  up  to  date ;  insist  on  your  waiters  and  waitresses  being 
clean,  tidy,  smart,  and  civil ;  insist  on  the  viands  provided  being 
of  good  quality  ;  and  then  we  know  that  the  development  of  the 
Public-house  without  the  Drink,  the  Restaurant  without  the 
Drink,  and  the  Inn  without  the  Drink  is  but  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  Temperance  caterers. 


SOCIAL    INSTITUTES. 

By  F.  H.  Williams,  Secretary  Social  Institutes  Union. 

FOR  the  purposes  of  my  brief  paper,  I  would  ask  you  to  let 
me  expand  the  text  under  which  I  am  to  address  this 
meeting  and  present  it  thus  : 

"  The  Social  Institute  as  an  essential  factor  in  constructive 
Temperance  Reform." 

Now  if,  as  I  think,  it  will  be  granted,  positive  and  construc- 
tive action  is  an  urgent  need  in  Temperance  work,  I  hope  to 
demonstrate  that  the  work  of  the  Social  Institutes  Union,  in 
seeking  to  create  a  practical  counter  attraction  to  the  public- 
house,  may  eventually  furnish  the  master-key  to  this  the  most 
insistent  problem  of  our  times. 

I  would  begin  with  the  broad  statement  that  the  public- 
house,  despite  all  its  flagrant  defects,  meets  a  deep-seated  and 
universal  need,  nay  further,  I  would  press  the  apparent  paradox 
that  we  want  more  of  them,  as  many  as  we  can  get,  though  under 
auspices  far  other  than  those  of  the  licensed  victualler. 

I  am  not  here  merely  to  attack  the  public-house  system,  to 
occupy  your  valuable  time  with  any  summary  of  facts  and  figures 
to  prove  what  we  well  know,  everyone  of  us,  already,  that  the 
liquor  trade  in  all  its  ramifications  and  combinations,  political 
and  social,  is  a  hideous  menace  to  the  commonwealth.  That  is 
overwhelmingly  self-evident. 

Frontal  attacks  against  subtly  entrenched  positions  have 
again  and  again  spelt  misdirected  and  wasteful  generalship.  To 
practical  strategists  there  must  be  more  effective  methods  of 
occupying  and  developing  a  country  held  hitherto  so  strongly  by 
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a  wily  enemy,  and  towards  this,  our  main  aim,  I  beg  your  earnest 
interest  and  co-operation. 

Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  in  opening  a  working  men's  club 
some  tew  months  ago,  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  a  few 
pregnant  words  which  I  venture  to  reproduce.  He  said,  "  No 
one  who  has  sought  to  understand  the  question  can  in  the  least 
doubt  that  if  the  working  classes  can  be  got  to  give  up  drink  and 
take  to  Temperance  habits  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  themselves 
and  for  the  community,  but  whilst  recognising  the  evils  of  drink, 
its  indulgence  cannot  be  prevent  by  merely  repressive  action.  It 
is  necessary  to  elevate  the  moral  tone,  to  educate,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  a  year,  or  a  generation.  Some- 
thing healthy  and  helpful  has  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the 
public-house.  It  is  only  by  improving  the  social  life  of  the 
working  man  that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  him  succumbmg  to 
the  garish  attractions  of  the  public-house.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  remove  sordid  surroundings  and  open  another 
social  avenue  to  him  in  his  leisure  hours  is  an  aid  to  Temperance." 

These  words  hit  the  gold,  for  they  get  right  down  to  the  man 
in  the  street  and  his  real  needs. 

Somehow  then,  that  man  in  the  street,  whom  perhaps 
Emerson  characterised  more  justly  and  understood  better  than 
we  do,  must  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  quitting  the  street 
and  its  "evening  contamination"  teaching  for  something  better 
than  a  taproom. 

At  least  the  opportunity !  What  mountain  ranges  of 
inequality  rise  here  between  John  Street  in  the  East,  and  Pall 
Mall  in  the  West.  Equality  of  opportunity  !  We  must  seek  to 
give  the  clubless  artizan  a  choice  between  a  saloon,  under  a 
publican's  poll  tax  for  mere  admission,  and  the  open  door  of  a 
clean  and  cherry  meeting  place  after  working  hours.  Not  long 
ago  two  men  came  into  an  East  end  clubroom  of  ours  and 
explained  that  they  were  glad  to  find  this  place  open,  a.s  for  twelve 
years  they  had,  for  lack  of  other  accommodation,  found  themselves 
with  no  other  choice  but  to  play  their  nightly  bout  of  dominoes 
at  an  adjacent  public-house — and  this  case  is  typical  believe  me 
of  many  thousands  more. 

Finger  posts  and  danger  boards,  so  I  venture  to  designate 
temperance  literature  and  temperance  discourses,  are  most 
excellent  in  their  way,  but  is  it  not  the  supreme  need  that  there 
should  be  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  danger,  and  a  house  of 
healthy  refreshment  beside  the  dusty  highroad  for  all  weary 
wayfarers  ? 

Seeking  earnestly  therefore  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its 
lowest  practical  terms,  to  delve  down  to  the  bed-rock  facts  of  the 
drink  habit  amongst  our  industrial  millions,  we  inevitable  arrive 
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at  some  such  conclusions  as  these.  That  the  reasons  why  men 
drink  are  bound  up  with  the  unlovely  and  depressing  life  of  our 
towns,  bad  housing  conditions,  and  the  sullen  and  soulless 
mechanism  of  labour. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  an  eminent  student  of  the 
problem  that  three-fourths  of  modern  intemperance  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  one  or  all  of  four  causes,  co-operating  and 
cumulative,  viz.  bad  diet,  bad  homes,  the  stress  of  occupation, 
and  heredity. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  desire  to  emphasise  cause 
number  three,  occupation,  for  occupation  determines  both 
dwelling  place  and  diet,  mental  no  less  than  physical,  to  a  large 
extent.  Now  the  workingrclasses  with  whom  we  are  specially 
concerned  comprise  seventy-five  percent,  of  our  total  population, 
and  last  year  their  drink  bill  amounted  to  one  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling. 

Here  are  figures  to  reckon  with  in  all  conscience,  and 
unless  we  come  down  to  his  plane  of  life  and  strive  to  take  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  working  man,  we  cannot  hope 
satisfactorily  to  account  for,  much  less  divert  to  wiser  ends, 
this  prodigal  expenditure. 

At  bottom  of  the  whole  question  lie  the  fundamental  needs 
of  human  nature.  A  man,  all  men,  must  have  recreation  and 
solace  after  working  hours,  some  anodyne  for  the  nerve-wearing 
occupations  of  subdivided  labour. 

We  have  allowed  the  publican  hitherto  to  cater  in  his 
own  fashion  for  the  social  and  recreative  needs  of  the  multitude, 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  result  in  liquor  bills,  and 
otherwise. 

"  We  are  told  that  home  should  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  life," 
but  notwithstanding  all  that  poets  have  sung  and  moralists  have 
spoken,  you  will  never  get  it  into  the  head  and  heart  of  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  kitchen  and  two  dark  bedrooms  that  that  home  is 
a  good  place  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  friend  !  He  must 
surely  sometimes  wish  for  larger  and  brighter  surroundings. 
The  saloons  have  the  crowds,  and  will  continue  to  have,  and  hold 
them  body  and  soul  until  wiser  counter-attractive  meeting-places 
are  created. 

And  I  would  venture  to  emphasise  the  point  that  while 
tenement  houses,  warren  dwellings,  are  a  necessity,  an  obviously 
growing  necessity,  of  our  civilization  this  state  of  things  will 
ever  tend  to  become  worse, 

Now  let  us  look  for  the  silver  lining  in  this  cloud  of  menace 
and  perplexity. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  there  are  no  less  than  three 
million  adult  abstainers,  add    to    these  all    the  children,    those 
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children  who  are  the  hope  of  England,  fourteen  millions  of  them, 
and  you  have  a  total  of  seventeen  millions  on  the  right  side  of 
the  account.  There  are  surely  big  social  needs  to  be  served 
here.  And  we  must  not  by  any  means  write  off  a  majority  of  our 
average  working  men  as  given  over  to  the  drink  habit.  Let  us 
rather  gladly  recognize  the  vast  improvement  in  education  and 
general  opportunity  that  has  within  the  last  few  years  created  a 
true  aristocracy  among  our  artizans,  men  who  detest  the  tyranny 
of  the  publican,  and  who  welcome  thankfully  social  and  recrea- 
tive opportunities,  wherever  they  can  get  them,  away  from  the 
public-house. 

Polytechnics,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Settlement  Clubs, 
P.S.A.  Associations,  and  the  like,  number  on  their  rolls  by  the 
thousand  men  who  have  realized  a  more  excellent  way,  but  the 
sum  total  of  such  work  touches  merely  the  fringes  of  the 
problem.  Again,  the  man  who  puts  on  a  black  coat  after 
working  hours  has  been  reached,  effectively  reached  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  what  has  been  done  to  lay  hold  of  the  average 
artizan  in  his  cords  and  fustian  ? 

Close  all  the  public-houses  to-morrow,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with,  and  for  him,  in  his  hours  of  leisure  ? 

We  have  said  that  a  considerable  section  of  thinking  men 
among  our  industrial  classes  have  already  sought  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  publican.  Let  me  quote  facts.  Last  year  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  passed  a  resolution  whereby 
all  lodges  in  the  Association  were  required  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  "wet  rents"  on  pain  of  expulsion.  Eight  lodges 
refused  to  accede,  and  were  ultimately  cast  out. 

A  year  ago  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies, 
in  annual  session  at  Plymouth,  carried  a  resolution  by  a  very 
.large  majority,  "  That  as  there  are  several  societies  composed  of 
abstainers  connected  with  this  Conference,  it  is  advisable  that  all 
meetings  of  the  Conference  and  Conference  Committees  be  held 
apart  from  licensed  premises." 

Wanted  then  a  rationalized  public-house,  a  meeting-place 
for  the  public  without  the  drink,  an  antidote  and  an  adequate 
alternative  to  the  gin-palace.  The  obvious  argument  brought 
forward  hitherto  against  the  widespread  provision  of  such 
superior  accommodation  for  the  clubless  has  been  the  undoubted 
costliness  of  sites  and  of  building  operations,  a  question  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  Now  the  Social  Institutes'  Union,  that  Society 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  seeks  to  press  on  the 
public,  and  especially  on  the  friends  of  Temperance,  the  solid 
advantages  of  its  modus  operandi,  for  it  aims  to  occupy  and 
develop  existent  buildings,  Board  and  Voluntary  school  halls, 
church  and  chapel  school  premises  and  the  like,  admirably  suited 
as    they    are    for    such    purposes,    which,    as    we    see,  confer 
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inestimable  benefit ;  and  if  anywhere  these  do  not  exist,  to  devise 
other  economical  methods  of  serving  this  clamant  need.  We 
take  up,  so  to  speak,  the  cry  of  the  Eastern  Magician  writ 
backwards,  "  Old  lamps  for  new."  Give  us  your  old  lamps,  and 
we  will  trim  and  tend  them  for  you  into  full  brightness  and 
power  of  illumination  in  all  dark  corners.  This  Society  then, 
the  value  and  infinite  possibilities  of  whose  work  I  beg  to  urge 
upon  your  attention,  seeks  to  occupy  or  promote  the  occupation 
of  suitable  buildings  where  a  convenient  hall  exists,  unused  or 
but  partially  used  on  week  evenings,  in  any  needy  district  of  town 
or  country  as  common  rooms  for  the  people.  At  a  small  expense 
for  outfit,  say  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds,  according  to  the  scale 
of  operations,  you  shall  speedily  set  up  a  centre  of  healthv  life  in 
the  hours,  say  from  7  to  10  p.m.,  when  the  need  is  greatest 
because  temptations  are  strongest. 

The  work  hitherto  has  been  largely  experimental,  but  as 
far  as  it  has  proceeded  (and  its  extension,  widespread  and  ever 
widening  is  limited  only  by  the  means  at  our  disposal),  it  has 
been  thoroughly  successful. 

The  School  Board  for  London  has  enabled  us  to  occupy,  at 
the  bare  cost  of  liL'hting,  heating,  and  caretaking,  the  fine  ground 
floor  halls  of  certain  schools  in  Limehouse,  Kentish  Town,  and 
Walworth,  populous,  needy  districts  all,  and  at  each  of  these 
centres  Social  Institutes,  with  classes,  popular  lectures,  '  family 
gathering  '  parties  on  Saturdays,  and  a  full  outfit  of  games,  are 
in  successful  operation,  each  paying  its  way,  and  expandmg 
hopefully. 

But  not  only  in  Board  School  premises  are  there  openings 
for  this  work.  In  the  building  attached  to  Bedford  Chapel,  in 
Camden  Town,  a  most  successful  Men's  Institute  is  in  operation, 
an  object  lesson  in  the  due  use  of  similar  premises  everywhere. 

For  the  autumn  we  have  appeals  from  a  number  of  working 
men  in  Bermondsey,  from  working  girls  in  Walworth,  and  from 
clergy  of  all  denominations  for  smiilar  pure  accommodation  for 
the  people. 

The  school  premises  adjacent  to  James  Street  Chapel,  in 
Westminster,  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purposes 
of  two  Institutes,  for  men  and  women  respectively. 

In  several  large  provincial  towns  the  movement  has  been 
taken  up  with  much  spirit. 

In  Nottingham  five  Social  Institutes  have  been  formed,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  scope  of  the  work  I  will  particularise  their 
genesis. 

Two  of  them  are  in  School  Board  buildings  ;  one  has  been 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  gentleman  much  interested  in 
the  working  classes,  who  has  bought  a  large  Mission  Hall  and 
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furnished  it  suitably  ;  a  fourth  has  been  founded  by  a  P.S.A. 
Society,  which  has  bought  and  equipped  a  building  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  fifth  has  been  opened  by  a  local  Temperance 
Union,  which  has  hired  a  large  hall  and  other  premises,  at  one 
time  connected  with  a  public-house. 

At  Birmingham  four  similar  Institutes  are  at  work  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadbury ;  Bradford  and 
Edinburgh  are  on  the  point  of  opening  Institutes  on  the  same 
lines ;  and  did  time  permit  I  would  describe  more  fully  the 
splendid  work  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  Mr.  Crawford  Smith 
has  formed  a  small  Company,  a  5s.  share  in  which  makes  the 
working  man  both  free  for  his  lifetime  of  splendid  Temperance 
club  accommodation  (there  are  now  seven  clubs  with  a  total 
membership  of  1,200),  and  gives  him  a  financial  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  venture. 

I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  details  of  organization 
and  equipment  of  these  Social  Institutes  for  two  sufficient  reasons. 
I  must  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time  and  attention, 
and,  specially,  I  trust  that  these  bare  outlines  of  a  work  which 
we  believe  is  destined  to  prove  a  prime  factor  in  the  solution  of 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  may  elicit  from 
you,  whose  attention  and  practical  co-operation  we  most  earnestly 
desire,  such  interrogation  and  enquiry  as  may  result  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  branch  Institutes  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  whose  truest  and  best  interests  you  are  here 
to  represent. 
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The    President   and    the    Chairman 

with    the    members   of   the    committee    and    the    staff    of 

THE    NATIONAL    TEMPERANCE    LEAGUE. 


Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association... 
Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Association... 
Bible  Christian  T.  A.  Society     ... 
British  Medical  Temperance  Association 
British  Temperance  League 
British  Women's  T.  Association 

Catholic  T.A.  League  of  the  Cross 
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Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Congregational    Total  Abs.  Association 
Dorset  and  S.  Counties  T.  Association... 
Essex  Hall  (Unitarian)  T.  Association... 
Free  Methodist  Temperance  League    ... 
Friends'  Temperance  Union 
Hibernian  Band  of  Hope  Union... 
Irish  As'c'n  for  Prev.  of  Intemperance... 
Irish  Temperance  League 
I.O.G.T.  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
,,         Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland 
,,         Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 
Midland  Temperance  League 
Methodist  New  Connection  Temperance 

and  Band  of  Hope  Union 
National  Temperance  Federation 
National  United  Temperance  Council  ... 

New  Church  Temperance  Society 
North  of  England  Temperance  League... 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
Presbyterian  C.  of  England  T.A.  Union 
Primitive  Methodist  Temperance  Society 
Scottish  Band  of  Hope  Union    ... 
Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association     ... 
Scottish  Temperance  League 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety 
Sons  of  the  Phoenix  Original  Order 
United  Kingdom  Alliance 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union... 
United  Native  Races  Committee 
Wesleyan  Temperance  Committee 
Western  Temperance  League    ... 
Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union 

Young  Abstainers'  Union 


Mr.  Frederick  Grubb. 

Mr.  J.  Tressider  Sears,  J. P. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Luke,  J. P. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge,  B.S.,  B.Sc. 

Mr.  Fielden  Thorp,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Osborn. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Kellv. 

Mr.  Elles  Hill.' 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Morcom,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Keesey. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Carter. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Rev.  John  Thornley. 

Mr.  Frank  Dymond. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moriarty. 

Mr.  W.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  W.  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Robert  Semple. 

Mr.  Tom  Honej^man. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bennet. 

Mr.  James  Phillips. 

The  Rev.  S.  T.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  John  Hilton. 

Mr.     L.     Stileman     Gibbard, 

M.A.,  J. P. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Barlow. 
Mr.  Chas.  Roberts,  M.A.,  J.P. 
Mr.  A.  J.  VV.  Duncan. 
The  Rev.  D.  Macrae. 
The  Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt. 
The  Rev.  W.  Aikman  McKee. 
Ex-Baillie  Selkirk,  J.P. 
The  Rev.  George  Gladstone. 
Dr.  Harry  Campbell. 
Mr.  John  NichoUs. 
Mr.  William  Bingham. 
Mr.  Lionel  Mundy. 
Dr.  Harford  Battersby. 
The  Rev.  G.  A.  Bennetts,  B.A. 
Mr.  W.  W.  TurnbuU. 
Mrs.  E.  Aisbitt  Gibson. 
Mrs.  Duncan  Milligan. 
Mr.  Peroival  Beddow. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT    OF 

THE   NATIONAL    TEMPERANCE    LEAGUE: 

THE  CONVENING  ORGANIZATION. 

THE  National  Temperance  League  traces  its  descent  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  estabhshed  in 
1 83 1,  and  specially  directed  against  the  evil  of  spirit 
drinking.  Out  of  this  earliest  organization  there  arose  in 
1842  the  National  Temperance  Society  which  advocated  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  fermented  as  well  as 
spirituous.  In  1851,  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  special  demon- 
strations held  in  connection  with  the  Great  Exhibitions  was 
founded  the  London  Temperance  League,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Metropolis.  A  noteworthy  event  in  the  history 
of  the  former  Society  was  the  World's  Temperance  Convention, 
held  in  London  in  1846,  when  twenty-five  influential  representa- 
tives were  present  from  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  277 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
The  latter  Society,  in  addition  to  many  important  gatherings 
convened  in  the  Metropolis,  was  instrumental  in  persuading  Mr. 
John  B.  Gough,  of  America,  to  pay  his.  first  visit  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1853,  which  at  various  periods  was  followed  by  more 
extended  visits. 

By  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  societies  in  1856,  the 
National  Temperance  League  was  instituted,  having  for  its  first 
President  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.     A 

NON-POLITICAL    AND    UNSECTARIAN 

organisation,  it  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  widespread  evil  of 
intemperance  by  creating  in  the  public  mind  an  intelligent  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  of  abstinence,  and  a  clear  conception 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  drinking  upon  the  physical,  social,  and 
moral  life  of  the  community.  The  League,  therefore,  according 
to  its  constitution  is  a  strictly  total  abstinence  society,  the 
membership  consisting  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  a  declaration  of  abstmence  from  all 
intoxicating  beverages.  Its  funds  are  derived  entirely  from 
voluntary  sources. 

The  League's  method  of  operations,  and  the  success  which 
from  the  first  has  attended  them,  have  fully  justified  its  title  as  a 
National  organization,  while  it  has  at  the  same  time  shown 
cosmopolitan  sympathies  of  the  widest  and  most  genuine 
character. 
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Entirely  unsectarian,  the   League   has    always    occupied  a 
position  uniquely  advantageous  in  influencing 

THE    CHURCHES. 

In  1861  no  less  than  10,000  copies  of  Mrs.  Wightman's  remarkable 
book  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue  "  were  gratuitously  circulated  among 
the  clergy  of  the  national  church.  This,  together  with  select 
conferences  and  drawing-room  meetings,  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  in  the  following  year.  Then  by  a  series  of 
ministerial  conferences,  generally  preceded  by  breakfast,  the 
League  was  directly  instrumental  in  creating  denominational 
organizations  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  League  has  always 
been  moreover  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  Temperance  work 
among  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  minister  of  that  body,  the 
venerated  Samuel  Bowly,  having  been  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  League,  an  office  now  held  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Upon  several  occasions  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of  the  League,  and  a  well- 
known  journalist  says,  "  I  can  never  forget  Cardinal  Manning — 
himself  a  rigid  teetotaler — once  saying  to  me,  in  a  discussion  he 
had  with  me  upon  Temperance,  '  One  such  a  man  as  Father 
Mathew  or  Robert  Rae  (Secretary  of  the  League),  is  worth  all 
the  Wellingtons  and  Napoleons  that  ever  lived !  '  "  Other 
illustrations  of  the  League's  efforts  to  leaven  the  Churches  with 
Temperance  influence  might  be  mentioned,  but  more  than 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  this  important  work  has  been  systematically  fostered. 
The  importance  of  influencing  the 

MEDICAL    PROFESSION 

upon  the  Temperance  question  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  in 
this  direction  the  operations  of  the  League  have  been  signally 
successful.  When  the  late  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  in  1862,  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
presence  in  London  to  convene  a  private  conference  with 
influential  members  of  his  own  profession.  Seven  years  after- 
wards a  conference  was  held  in  London,  and  several  members  of 
the  profession  attended  and  read  papers,  which  the  League  issued 
under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Experience  and  Testimony  in  favour 
of  Total  Abstinence."  Two  important  results  followed  ;  the  one, 
the  commencement  of  the  Medical  Temperance  Journal,  published 
by  the  League  for  twenty-three  years  ;  the  other  the  institution 
of  a  breakfast  to  the  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
which   has   now  been  held  annually,   during  the  week   of  their 
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anniversary  assemblies,  since  i86g,  and  which  has  been  of 
immense  service  in  specially  directing  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  claims  of  the  Temperance  movement.  The 
historic  Medical  Temperance  Declaration  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Parkes,  and  published  by  the  League  in  the  Times  newspaper  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1872,  was  signed  by  269  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  eminence.  The  arrangement  also  which  led  to  the 
delivery  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson's 
Cantor  "  Lectures  on  Alcohol,"  in  1874,  were  initiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  League ;  and  many  other  means  have  been 
adopted  to  enlist  the  powerful  aid  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  national  crusade  agamst  intemperance. 

The  importance  of  including  Lessons  on  Temperance  in  the 
ordinary  instruction  imparted  to  children  in 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

was  many  years  ago  recognized  by  the  League.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1863  by  two  of  the  League's  lecturers,  and  was 
continued  by  three  others;  the  latest  of  whom,  Professor 
Cheshire,  author  of  "  The  Scientific  Temperance  Handbook," 
devoted  sixteen  years  to  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  Metropolitan 
Elementary  Schools,  in  Training  Ships,  at  Pupil  Teacher 
Centres,  and  in  Training  Colleges  for  Students,  where  the 
League  instituted  Competitive  Examinations,  and  awarded  a 
large  number  of  valuable  prizes  to  those  whose  essays  and 
reports  were  specially  praiseworthy.  The  publication  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  "  Temperance  Lesson  Book,"  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  League,  and  re-published  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Holland,  and  other  countries  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  this  educational  movement.  Also  the  conferences  with  school 
teachers  of  both  sexes,  convened  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  held  in  all  parts  of 
England  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  have  greatly  added  to 
the  number  of  earnest  and  intelligent  Temperance  workers. 
The  League's  great  work  in  the 

ARMY    AND    NAVY 

has  repeatedly  received  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  Authorities, 
and  upon  more  than  one  occasion  reference  has  been  made  in 
Parliament  to  the  steady  progress  of  sobriety  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  speakers  cheerfully  testifying  to  the  honourable  part 
which  the  League  has  had  in  bringing  about  the  great  improve- 
ment. In  i860  the  League  first  entered  upon  its  work  in  the 
Army  by  appointing  a  special  missionary  who  commenced  his 
work    at    Aldershot    with     full     permission     of    the     Military 
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Authorities.  Almost  concurrently  with  the  work  at  home,  the 
Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson  was  promoting  Temperance  efforts  in 
the  Army  in  India,  and  substantial  help,  both  in  money  and 
publications,  was  sent  to  him  before  he  secured  Government 
assistance  for  the  Soldiers'  Total  Abstinence  Association.  Miss 
Robinson  also  was  greatly  aided  in  her  early  efforts  for  the 
Army,  ;^700  lieing  spent  during  two  years  in  furnishing  Temper- 
ance tents  and  canteens  for  the  soldiers.  The  League  cordially 
co-operated  with  others  in  organizing  the  Army  Temperance 
Association  (now  receiving  an  annual  Government  grant  of  ;^50o), 
and  the  Committee  of  the  League  exercise  the  privilege  of 
nominating  one-third  of  the  members  of  its  governing  council. 

The  story  ot  Temperance  work  in  the  Royal  Navy  reads 
like  a  romance.  After  numerous  casual  lectures  on  board  ship, 
the  work  was  specially  organized  by  the  League  under  the 
direct  personal  superintendence  of  Miss  Agnes  Weston.  When 
it  was  started,  there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  effort,  and  a 
terribly  uphill  path  had  to  be  trodden,  but  to-day  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  League  in  every  commissioned  ship  in  the  Service. 
Miss  Weston  estimates  that  one  man  out  of  every  ten  in  the 
Royal  Navy  is  a  Total  Abstainer. 

Before  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society  was  formed, 
the  representatives  of  the  League  paid  frequent  visits  to  Naval 
training-ships,  and  established  a  flourishing  Band  of  Hope  in  the 
Greenwich  Royal  Hospital  Schools,  which  has  sent  forth 
thousands  of  youthful  abstainers  into  the  service. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WOMEN 

in  practical  Temperance  work  has  always  been  fostered  by  the 
League.  So  far  back  as  the  year  i860  it  had  a  women's  branch, 
with  an  accomplished  representative  who  held  numerous  drawing- 
room  meetings.  The  League  has  also  organized  series  of 
Ladies'  Conferences  in  various  public  halls,  and  the  Ladies 
National  Temperance  Convention,  convened  by  the  League  in 
1876,  had  a  close  connection  with  the  formation,  in  that  year, 
of  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association.  Medical 
addresses  to  ladies  by  eminent  physicians  have  long  been  an 
important  feature  in  the  operations  of  the  League,  and  invariably 
attended  by  large  and  influential  audiences  yielding  most 
encouraging  results. 

THE    POWER    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Since  the  Publication  Depot  was  opened  in  1879,  upwards 
of  ^130,000  worth  of  Temperance  literature  has  been  sent  out. 
The  weekly  organ  of  the  League,  The  Temperance  Record,  is 
warmly  appreciated  by  a  large  body  of  readers,  who  regard  it  as 
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an  able  exponent  of  the  principles  which  it  strives  to  propagate. 
The  National  Temperance  Mirror  is  a  cheap  monthly,  which  has  an 
extensive  circulation  in  the  homes  of  the  people ;  and  the 
league's  Annual,  which  keeps  up  a  continuous  supply  of 
statistical  and  historical  information  that  is  highly  valued  by 
writers  and  speakers  upon  the  Temperance  question. 
Among  the  other 

VARIOUS    AGENCIES 

that  have  aided  in  moulding  and  developing  the  great  national 
movement  in  favour  of  sobriety  may  be  mentioned  : — The 
opening  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Wesley's  Chapel,  the  City  Temple,  and 
many  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  for  Temperance  sermons  ;  the 
holding  of  special  meetings  addressed  by  total  abstaining  mayors 
in  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  of  London,  and  in  the  Town 
Halls  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire  ;  in  addition  to  gather- 
ings and  celebrations  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  other  places  of  public  resort  ; 
with  National  Congresses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  Chester  ;  and  District  Conferences  in  many  populous  centres. 
Another  outcome  of  the  League's  work  is  the  National  Temper- 
ance Choral  Union,  which  has  done  much  to  unite  good  music 
with  Temperance  work.  Also  the  "  United  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  the  Native  Races  by  the 
Liquor  Traffic  "  was  a  direct  result  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Temperance  Congress,  convened  by  the  League  in  1886,  and 
success  of  a  similar  character  attended  its  early  efforts  to  promote 
Temperance  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  "  Old  Guard 
of  London  "  workers  the  League  organized  and  brought  to  the 
front  the  Temperance  veterans  of  the  Metropolis,  many  of  whom 
had  bee  1  in  the  field  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  ;  and  at  the 
same  period  the  League  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  "London's 
Young  Life  "  by  a  series  of  fortnightly  social  gatherings,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "London  Young  Men's 
Auxiliary." 

Not  only  has  it  been  a  chief  aim  of  the  League  to  influence 
the  educated  classes,  it  has  likewise  from  the  first  striven  hard 
for  the  advancement  of  personal  abstinence  amongst 

THE    PEOPLE, 

by  the  employment  of  missionaries,  lecturers,  special  missions, 
"  Pledge-signing  Crusades,"  and  an  elaborate  Deputation 
system,  which  most  effectually  reaches  "  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men."  It  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  results  of  the  thousands 
of  appointments  to  address  meetings  which  have  from  time  to 
time   appeared   in    the    Temperance   Record,    or   to    count  up  the 
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numbers,  now  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  who, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  influenced  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Temperance  cause  by  some  Deputation  from  the 
League, 

Not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  every  country  on  the 
Continent,  the  vice  of  Intemperance  has  come  to  be  a  great  if, 
not  the  greatest.  National  peril.  The  well-known  statesman, 
Richard  Cobden,  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  it  was  his  deliberate 
expressed  conviction  "that  the  Temperance  Cause  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform." 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  League  lead  to  the  strong 
conviction  that  it  would  conduce  beyond  measure  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  and  the  consequent 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  if,  in  each 
country,  there  were  instituted  a  National  Temperance  League, 
having  like  aims,  a  similar  constitution,  and  working  according 
to  the  methods  which  have  proved  so  eminently  successful. 


MINUTES     OF     THE     PROCEEDINGS. 

THE    INAUGURAL    RECEPTION. 

OVER  500  delegates  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting  held  on 
June  9th.  This  took  the  form  of  an  "  At  Home,"  thus  giving  the 
Committee  of  the  Congress  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  delegates  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  After  tea  and  coffee 
had  been  served,  the  company  assembled  in  the  Central  Hall  to  do  homage 
to  the  "  Veterans  of  '46,"  as  those  who  took  part  in  the  Temperance  Congress 
of  1846  were  called. 

The  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon  presided.  Proceedings  opened  with  silent 
prayer,  after  which  the  Chairman  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  present, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  in  the  French  language  by  Dr.  Legrain. 
much  to  the  appreciation  of  many  of  those  present. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Veterans,  and  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman 
Hall  (aged  84)  ascended  the  platform  he  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause. 
Dr.  Hall  referred  to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during  the  fifty-four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  Congress  was  held,  and  told  some 
interesting  recollections  of  the  early  days  of  the  movement. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  Rae,  then  read  letters  from  Rev.  Chas.  Garrett, 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Chapman,  of  Frome,  and  mentioned  that  Mr.  James  Coombe, 
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Mr.  G.  Miller,  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  J.  Botterell,  were  also  present  at  the 
1846  gathering. 

Mr.  James  Atkinson  (78),  so  well-known  in  connection  with  the  society 
known  as  the  Christian  Community,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Congress  of  1846,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the 
early  days  of  the  movement  were  of  special  interest.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  only  seven  ministers  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  denomination 
were  total  abstainers,  but  even  then  the  work  amongst  children  was  going  on, 
and  the  2500  juvenile  abstainers  of  1846  formed  the  germ  of  the  present  Band 
of  Hope  movement. 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson  (84),  so 
well-known  in  the  West  of  England.  Mr.  Hudson  produced  his  pledge  card 
dated  June  6th,  1836,  the  form  of  the  declaration  requiring  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks  "  except  for  medical  purposes  and  in  religious 
ordinances." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Draper  (79)  followed,  and  stated  with  reference  to  work  in  the 
early  days  that  "  it  was  gospel  temperance  then,  and  it  is  gospel  temperance 
now,  whatever  might  be  the  changes  effected  in  our  methods  of  working." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  (71)  then  delivered  a  most  interesting  review 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Congress  of  1846,  from  which  those  present  were 
enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  made.  The  speech  was  bristling  with 
important  facts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  (87),  who  stated  that  he  had  been  a  total  abstainer 
for  seventy-three  years,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  referred  to  the 
different  changes  he  had  witnessed  during  his  long  career  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  On  the  Wednesday  of  the  following  week  the  veteran  minister 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Stone  (78),  a  venerable  city  missionary,  who  was  present 
at  the  Congress  in  1846,  made  a  brief  speech,  recounting  his  experience 
of  long  years  of  total  abstinence. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  silent  prayer. 

CONGRESS    SERMONS. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  previously  made,  sermons  were 
preached  on  Sunday,  June  loth,  at  most  of  the  principal  places  of  worship  in 
the  Metropolis.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  by  Rev.  Canon  Wilberforce ;  at 
St.  James'  Great  Hall  by  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes,  M.A. ;  also  in  a  number  of 
other  Churches  and  Chapels  of  which  a  published  list  was  given,  with  the 
names  of  the  preachers,  in  the  programme  of  the  Congress, 
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MONDAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

Opening  Session,  10.30  a.m. 

When  the  World's  Temperance  Congress  assembled  on  Monday  morning 
in  the  Central  Conference  Room  of  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  members  and 
delegates. 

After  a  pause  for  silent  devotions,  the  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon,  Chairman  of 
the  Convening  Committee,  introduced  the  formal  business  by  submitting  the 
names  of  suitable  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  who  were  appointed  by 
acclamation,  and  after  the  Secretary  had  made  some  announcements,  the 
President  of  the  sitting, 

MR.  T.  W.   RUSSELL,   IVl.P., 

delivered  an  introductory  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  there 
were  some  things  working  decidedly  and  steadily  against  Temperance 
advocacy.  The  first  thing  against  it  in  this  country  at  present  was  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  public  attention  to  any  subject  but  one.  Until  the  war 
was  over  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  concentrate  public 
attention  on  any  other  question,  or  to  make  much  way  either  in  social  or 
moral  reform.  Temperance  reformers  were  also  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
position  of  political  parties.  Temperance  reform  had  seemingly  passed 
into  the  programme  of  one  party,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Temperance 
movement,  that  party  was  in  a  minority,  and  it  had  not  exercised  the 
influence  and  the  power  which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  see  exercised,  and 
which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  help.  That  was  a  very  big  rock  ahead, 
and  reformers  would  have  to  get  round  it  if  they  could  not  hammer  their 
way  through  it.  In  the  third  place,  there  was  a  very  subtle  influence  work- 
ing against  them.  In  former  times  they  had  to  fight  the  brewer,  the  distiller, 
the  publican,  and  the  beer-seller,  and  they  knew  who  they  were  and  where  they 
were.  But  a  vast  extension  of  the  limited  liability  system  had  come  into 
operation,  and  they  had  now  to  fight  the  brewery  shareholder.  This  made 
an  enormous  difference.  They  had  to  fight  the  trade,  greatly  ramified  and 
extended,  and  holding  entrenched  positions  in  places  where  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  suffered  to  efi^ect  a  lodging.  They  had  also  still  to  contend  against 
the  tide  of  fashion,  and  what  was  called  moderate  drinking  was  immoderate  in 
every  sense  of  the  word!  There  was,  however,  some  cause  for  satisfaction. 
When,  the  other  day,  he  saw  the  bishops  wheeling  out  into  the  division 
lobby  to  vote  for  a  mild  measure  of  Temperance  reform  in  defiance  of  the 
strongest  Government  of  modern  times,  and  when  he  saw  that  Government 
saved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  only  three  votes,  he  felt  that  the  big  brewers 
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might  recognise  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  (Applause.)  It  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  this  country,  and  it  would  be 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves  if  the  next  Parliament  was  as 
impotent  for  good  in  this  matter  as  the  existing  Parliament  had  been.  The 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Temperance  question  furnished, 
he  thought,  at  all  events  a  basis  for  effective  work,  and  in  his  opinion  no 
Parliament  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  that  basis  the  go-by.  (Applause.) 
The  practical  ought  not  to  be  put  aside  in  pursuance  of  the  ideal.  Let 
Temperance  reformers  get  what  they  could,  and  ask  in  due  time  for  more. 
(Applause.) 

THE    PAPERS 

which  followed  the  Chairman's  address  were  given  in  relation  to  the  after- 
noon sittings  in  History,  Religion,  and  Morals,  and  Sociology.  Mr.  Joshua 
L.  Baily  read  that  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  U.S.A.,  on  "  The  History  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in 
the  United  States  and  South  America."  Mr.  John  Hilton  read  that  by 
Dr.  Dawson  Burns  on  "The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Commissioner  Howard  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  on  "  Strong  Drink 
and  Work  for  Christ,"  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Keesey,  one  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  late  Chaplain  H.M.  Prisons,  on  "Temperance  Reform 
in  Relation  to  other  Social  Questions." 

The  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings  by  expressing  the  conviction 
that  the  housing  of  the  poor  was  an  urgent  question,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
local  authorities  of  large  towns  were  deterred  by  the  enormous  cost  of  clear- 
ing insanitary  areas,  that  whenever  the  social  reformer  was  brought 
alongside  the  great  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  jthe  drink  demon 
blocked  the  way,  and  that  the  licence  originally  got  for  nothing  from  the 
State  had  to  be  bought  at  a  fabulous  and  prohibitive  price,  while  the  poor  were 
left  wallowing  in  the  mire,  because  the  licensed  victualler  must  have  his 
pound  of  flesh.     In  fact,  drink  barred  the  way  to  every  social  reform. 

AFTERNOON   SITTINGS.— 2.30  p.m. 

History    Section. 

Over  this  section,  which  met  in  the  East  Room,  Mr.  James  Bon  wick 
presided,  Mr.  George  Shires  of  Derby  acting  as  convener,  and  gave  an  address 
on  "  Early  Opponents  to  Temperance  in  Tasmania." 

Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  forwarded  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Spence,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  on  "  The  Temperance  Move- 
ment in  Canada." 
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Mr.  Fielden  Thorp  read  summaries  of  papers  dealing  with  Continental 
Temperance  work. 

A  brief  discussion  took  place  in  which  the  following  members  engaged, 
Mr.  Guy  Hayler  (Newcastle),  Mr.  C.  J.  Millar,  J. P.  (Toronto),  Dr.  Boissier 
(Paris),  and  Mons.  V.  Broux  (Paris),  and  the  President  adding  a  few  words, 
the  section  closed. 

Religion  and  Morals. 

In  this  section  Re\".  Canon  Barker,  M.A.,  acted  as  President,  and  Mr.  H. 
Bristow  Wallen  as  convener.  The  President  opened  the  proceedings  with 
an  address  on  "  The  Progress  of  Temperance  Work  by  Religious  Bodies," 
and  the  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

1.  "The  Science  of  Sobriety  as  applied  to  Religion  and  Morals."  By 
Rev.  A.  Graham  Barton. 

2.  "  Abstinence  as  an  Essential  Element  in  Successful  Home  Mission 
Work."     By  Rev.  Peter  Thompson. 

3.  ■'  The  Biblical  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Question."  By  Rev.  John  Pyper, 
Belfast. 

An  animated  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
question  presented  by  the  above  papers.  Those  taking  part  included  Mr. 
E.  Tennyson  Smith,  Rev.  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  J. 
Martin  Skinner,  Mr.  Andrew  Bennet,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Charles,  Rev.  Charles 
Garnett,  Mr.  S.  Hawley,  Ex-Baillie  Lewis  (Edinburgh),  and  Mrs.  Cholmeley. 
Canon  Barker,  in  summing  up,  said  that  they  had  had  a  very  useful  discussion 
of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Sociology. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph  was  President  of  this  section,  and  Mr. 
William  Wilkinson,  convener. 

The  President  attributed  the  increase  of  drunkenness  among  women  not 
only  to  the  grocers'  licences,  but  to  the  way  in  which,  when  children,  they 
had  been  taken  and  sent  into  public-houses,  and  treated  to  sweetmeats  by 
publicans.  After  referring  to  the  drinking  in  working  women's  clubs,  Lady 
Elizabeth  said  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  touch  the  liquor  trafi&c,  but  Lord 
Rosebery  was  the  statesman  who  had  shown  himself  keenly  alive  to  the 
national  danger  caused  by  the  uncontrollable  liquor  traffic. 

The  following  papers  were  ihen  read  : — 

1 .  "  Intemperance  in  Relation  to  the  Dependent ,  Defective  and  Delinquent 
Classes,"     By  Mrs.  K.  Barney,  U.S.A. 

2.  -'Visiting  the  Homes  of  the  People."  By  Mr.  T.  Willson  Fair,  Hon. 
Sec.  Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

3.  "  The  Development  of  the  Public  House  without  the  Drink."  By  Mr. 
William  Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Temperance  League. 
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An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  L.  Rothera  (of  Nottingham),  Miss  Powell  (New  Zealand),  Rev.  George 
Gladstone  (Glasgow),  Mr.  Hammond  (Croydon),  and  Mr.  Lusk  (Kettering), 
took  part. 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  then  adjourned. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  on  Monday  evening  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  City  of  London  Schools,  Blackfriars,  to  hear  the  presidential  address  to 
patriots  and  philanthropists  of  all  nations. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  prayer. 

Mr.  John  T.  Rae  (Secretary),  at  the  request  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  read  the  message  appearing  on  a  previous  page. 

The  President,  who  on  rising  received  a  very  cordial  welcome,  then  gave 
the  address. 

The  motion  to  adopt  was  made  by  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Daily,  President  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society  of  the  United  States,  who  said:  — 

"  The  privilege  has  been  accorded  me  of  moving  that  this  noble  and 
timely  message  from  your  grace  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  Temperance  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  and  sent  forth  through- 
out the  world. 

"I  can  assure  your  grace  that  it  will  receive  a  cordial  acceptance  from 
my  countrymen  across  the  sea,  and  be  a  fresh  inspiration  to  many  of  them. 

"  We  are  not  unaccustomed  to  receiving  inspiration  from  this  side  of  the 
water.  Some  of  us  have  long  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  Gamaliels  of  the 
Temperance  Reform — Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Lees  and  others  yet  living  — 
too  many  of  them  for  me  now  to  name,  whose  teaching  has  been  invaluable 
to  us  in  America,  and  whose  works,  many  of  which  have  been  republished 
by  our  National  Publishing  House,  are  widely  accepted  as  our  most  reliable 
text-books. 

"  Most  truly  have  you  said  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  Temperance 
cause  that  'although  it  has  moved  but  slowly,  it  has  never  gone  back  in  its 
steady  progress.' 

"  We  are  confronted  in  our  country,  as  I  know  you  are  in  yours,  by  an 
enemy  of  great  magnitude  and  prodigious  .resources.  But  it  is  not  claiming 
too  much  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  retain  every  position  which  we 
have  taken,  and  have  never  called  a  halt  or  sounded  a  retreat. 

"  If  we  have  been  defeated  in  some  of  our  encounters,  we  have  not  turned 
our  backs  to  the  enemy  but  have  continued  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  the 
word  has  always  been  to  go  forward. 
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"Notwithstanding  all  the  hindrances,  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  many,  those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago  cannot  but  recognize  the  great 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  total  abstinence,  and  we 
find  abundant  occasion  for  encouragement  and  thankfulness. 

"  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  realized  there  is  still  a  vast 
domain  to  be  conquered  and  occupied. 

"  My  words  must  be  few,  but  I  wish  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  ]thank  your  grace  for  this  most  appropriate 
appeal  to  conscience  and  to  reason. 

"  May  God's  blessing  accompany  your  message  where  'ever  it  goes,  and 
may  it  be  largely  instrumental  in  hastening  the  day  of  triumph  for  the  great 
cause  for  which  you  so  earnestly  plead — -a  cause  on  the  success  of  which  the 
welfare  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  generations  yet  unborn  so  much  depends." 

Dr.  Legrain,  the  President  of  the  French  Anti-Alcoholic  Society, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  : — 

I  am  profoundly  touched  by  this  prolonged  applause,  allow  me  to  accept 
it  in  the  name  of  the  French  speaking  people  of  which  this  Congress  counts 
so  many  competent  delegates.  I  acceded  with  pleasure  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  support  this  motion  now  submitted  to  you. 

I  will  be  brief.  History  always  teaches  us  that  the  most  civilized 
nations  and  people  have  successively  succumbed  to  degeneration.  Drunken- 
ness has  always  been  the  constant  companion  of  this  decay,  which  is  shown 
by  an  increasing  disappearance  of  physical  strength  and  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces. 

This  degradation  of  the  human  creature  by  the  use  of  a  social  poison  has 
always  been  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  height  of  great  civilizations  and 
refinements.  The  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  among  others  is  sadly 
eloquent  on  this  subject. 

Must  these  lessons  of  history  be  for  ever  misunderstood  ? 

The  great  nations  of  the  earth,  which  will,  by  our  posterity  be  considered 
the  envy  of  our  time,  are  they  destined  to  perish  as  their  predecessors  ?  And 
will  alcohol  be  the  cause  of  their  fate  ? 

Here  appears  in  all  their  importance  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  these  brilliant  Internatnoal  Congresses  which  in  the  last  few  years  have 
rendered  illustrious  the  large  capitals. 

Since  Modern  Science  has  incontestibly  shown  that  alcohol  is  above  all 
the  one  thing  that  ruins  people  ;  since  many  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  social  reform  which  is  being  carried  out  here,  there  can  be  few  people 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  they  run  in  giving  themselves  up  to  drunkenness. 
The  greater  the  peril,  the  more  clearly  is  our  duty  marked  out  before  us,  and 
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we  believe  that  this  London  Congress  will  mark  one  of  the  most  splendid 
steps  in  the  regeneration  of  humanity  by  Temperance. 

May  this  address  to  which  you  are  going  to  give  your  assent  carry  your 
deep  conviction  and  your  eloquent  voice  to  the  Governments,  which  by  their 
weakness,  their  guilty  ignorance  assist  the  evolution  of  this  scourge  among 
the  people,  of  whom  they  have  the  moral  responsibility,  the  most  sure  agent 
for  their  extermination. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  would  end,  in  associating  with  the  motion 
the  representatives  of  the  French  speaking  countries  who  will  not  refuse  me 
their  support,  their  names,  and  their  authority. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Barber,  representing  the  Victorian  Alliance  of  Australia, 
supported  the  motion.  He  did  so  as  a  practical  man  with  a  good  many  years' 
experience  in  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  Australia  for  forty  years,  and  in 
that  time  had  endured  many  hardships  and  perils.  A  Colonist  had  very  often 
to  undertake  long  journeys  and  frequently  was  compelled  to  use  water  which 
would  disgust  a  Londoner.  Tlie  opinion  which  prevailed  was  that  it  was 
very  unsafe  to  drink  the  water  unless  whisky  was  used  to  kill  the  microbes. 
Being  brought  up  as  a  teetotaler,  however,  he  had  run  the  risk  of  dispensing 
with  the  whisky.  He  had  come  through  it  unscathed  and  enjoyed  perfect 
health  during  all  those  years.  He  had  travelled  through  many  lands— over 
the  United  States  of  America,  through  Canada,  at  the  Cape,  in  almost  all  the 
Australian  Colonies,  on  the  Continent,  up  the  Nile,  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  the  curse  of  drink  was  the  same  wherever  he  went.  The  devil  seemed 
to  have  sent  it  to  every  land  and  the  results  were  always  the  same.  It  pro- 
duced poverty,  crime  and  insanity.  As  a  practical  man,  thereiore,  he 
supported  the  adoption  of  this  message. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  I  wish  to  say 
one  or  two  things  which  I  think  ought  to  be  said  here  to-night.  In  the  first 
place  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that  Mr.  Robert  Rae  is  not  with  us  on  this 
occasion.  We  know  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  name  another  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Temperance  cause  as  Mr.  Robert  Rae  has 
done  now  for  many  years — (applause) — always  gentle,  always  kind,  always 
moderate  in  everything  that  he  said,  always  in  earnest  and  always  true,  and 
indefatigable  in  the  labour  that  he  gave  to  the  cause.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  do  ourselves  great  honour  in  acknowledging  the  debt  we  owe  to  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  is  one  thing  that  I  wished  to  say.  The  other  is 
more  formal,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  would  be  right  in 
us  to  express  it.  I  desire  to  express,  on  your  behalf,  to  the  authorities  who 
have  allowed  us  the  use  of  this  room  our  gratitude  for  their  kindness  in 
granting  it.     (Applause.)     It  has  suited  our  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

The   resolution,    "  That   the   President's   message  be    adopted    by    the 
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Congress  and  circulated  as  widely  as  it  can  be  circulated,"  was  then  put  to 
the  vote  and  carried  unanimously  amidst  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the  company  dispersed. 

The  Reception  at  the  London  Temperance  Hospital. 

From  five  to  seven  in  the  afternoon  the  Board  of  Management  received 
some  200  or  more  of  the  delegates,  amongst  whom  were  Drs.  Legrain  and 
Boissier,  Dr.  McAdam  Eccles,  and  others.  Tea  and  coffee  and  light 
refreshments  were  served,  one  of  the  nurses  entertaining  those  assembled 
with  pianoforte  solos.  Mr.  Alderman  Strong  briefly  welcomed  the  guests. 
He  was  glad  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Hospital  for  them- 
selves, and  trusted  that  the  memory  of  the  visit  and  the  reports  they  were 
taking  away  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  furthering  their  work. 
Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  as  honorary  secretary,  cordially  endorsed  the  Chairman's 
remarks.  The  delegates  then  adjourned  to  the  wards,  under  the  guidance  of 
Drs.  Collins  and  Fenwick  and  other  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Management.  The  visitors  were  delighted  with  what  they  saw  and 
the  valuable  information  acquired. 

TUESDAY'S     PROCEEDINGS. 
Science,  Inebriety,  Economics. 

Morning  Session. 

The  sitting  opened  at  10.30,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine, 
J. P.,  founder  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance 
Association,  who  introduced  the  business  with  an  address  on  "  Temperance 
in  India  and  the  Far  East."  General  papers  referring  to  the  three  sections  of 
the  day  were  then  read  on  : 

1.  "The  Medical  Abstinence  Movement,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Dr. 
James  Ridge,  honorary  secretary  of  the  British  Medical  Temperance 
Association. 

2.  "The  Study  of  Inebriety  in  America,"  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of 
Inebriety. 

3.  "Industrial  and  Commercial  Aspects  of  Temperance,"  by  Mr. James 
Whyte,  secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

Afternoon  Sittings. 

The  Scientific  Section 

was  presided  over  by  Professor  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  Mr.  Walter 
N.  Edwards,  F.C.S.,  acting  as  convener.  The  President  gave  a  paper  at  the 
opening  of  the  section  on  "  Scientific  Conclusions  already  established  con- 
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cerning  Alcohol."  Two  other  papers  were  also  contributed,  one  by  Dr.  Myra 
Gillette,  of  the  American  Inebriety  Society,  on  the  question  "Has  Alcohol 
a  Dietetic  Value?"  and  one  communicated  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard, 
U.S.A.,  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  the  Physician  in  regard  to  Drink." 

The  Inebriety  Section. 

Mrs.  Shaen  acted  as  president  in  place  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and 
the  convenor  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodger,  Secretary  London  Temperance 
Hospital.  After  the  opening  address  of  the  President,  in  which  she  referred 
to  the  results  of  the  work  at  Duxhurst,  a  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
R.  Welsh  Branthwaite,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  under  the  new 
Inebriate's  Act,  on  "The  Working  of  the  Inebriates'  Act."  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fresh  air  dietetic  treatment  with 
outdoor  occupation  which  had  been  found  advantageous  ;  and  the  support  of 
inebriate  homes  by  public  rates  rather  than  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Tile  Economics  Section. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S.,  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Alderman 
G.  White,  J. P.,  Norwich,  and  read  a  paper  on  "Drink  Consumption  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  Two  other  papers  were  also  read,  one  by  Mr. 
George  Blaiklock,  Barrister-at-law,  on  "  A  Baneful  Business :  the  Foe  of 
Labour  and  Commerce  " ;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Alderman  Harry  Gosling, 
L.C.C.,  on  "Total  Abstinence  and  Organized  Industry."  .  The  discussion 
which  followed  the  papers  was  supported  by  Mr.  John  Hilton,  London;  Mr. 
James  Phillips,  Wolverhampton ;  Rev.  T.  R.  Couch,  London ;  Mr.  S. 
Caton,  Birmingham;  F.  W.  Dimbleby,  J. P.,  London;  W.  A.  Shea,  J. P., 
Dublin  ;  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Budd,  London. 
The  session  then  closed. 

Otlier    Engagements. 

During  the  afternoon  the  New  Century  Bazaar  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Temperance  League,  was  opened  in  Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street, 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
delegates  and  members. 

At  four  o'clock  a  Scientific  Demonstration  was  given  in  the  Theatre  by 
aid  of  the  Electric  Lantern  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British 
Medical  Temperance  Association,  after  which  the  Association  gave  a 
Reception,  in  connection  with  their  Annual  Meeting  to  Foreign,  American, 
and  Colonial  Scientists ;  the  visitors  being  received  by  Professor  Sims 
Woodhead  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  a  number  of  delegates  met 
the  Band  of  Hope  Sub-Committee  at  their  Hall,  Old  Bailey,  and  were 
received   by  Messrs.  F.  J.  Belsey  and  Thomas  Smith. 
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In  the  evening  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association  gave  a 
Reception  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 
Mrs.  Caine  and  Miss  Smith  received  the  guests,  which  numbered  some  900, 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  J.P.,  the 
President  and  Honorary  Secretary  repectively  of  the  Association,  which  was 
further  represented  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  turbans  were  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  occasion, 

WEDNESDAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Women's  Work.  Children  and    Education,  Public  Service. 

Morning  Sitting. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  J. P.,  gave  an  address  from  the 
chair  on  "Temperance  Instruction  in  Colleges  and  Schools,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  paper  by  Mrs.  W.  Hind  Smith  on  "Pioneering  Work  of 
Temperance  Women,"  and  one  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney  on  "Woman's  Place  in 
the  Temperance  Reformation."  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wakely,  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  on  "  School 
Lectures  on  Alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Afternoon  Sitting. 
The    Afternoon    Sitting,   devoted    to   women's   work,   was   presided 

over  by 

Lady   Battersea. 

who,  in  the  course  of  her  opening  remarks,  said  it  was  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  women  had  learnt  to  combine  and  to  express  clearly  what 
they  feel ;  and  had  ranged  themselves  not  against  but  on  the  side  of  men  who 
are  similarly  engaged  in  trying  to  hasten  on  those  reforms  that  we  believe 
will  change  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  many  are  now  living.  Fore- 
most amongst  those  reforms  stands  the  great  Temperance  question,  an 
unpopular  cause,  if  you  will,  yet  men  and  women  are  devoting  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  it. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  convener,  Miss  A.  B.  Salmon,  Editor  of  the 
Young  Abstainer,  from  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Leavitt,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present. 

The  papers  which  followed  were : — 

1.  "  What  Temperance  Women  have  done  in  Paris,"  by  Madame 
Legrain. 

2.  "  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union,"  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine. 

3.  "  The  National  British  Women's  Temperance  Association,"  by  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Osborn. 

Short    addresses   were   given    by    Miss    Hanna,  Secretary   of   the   Irish 
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Women's  Temperance  Union;  Mrs.  AUi  Trygg  Helenius,  Finland;  Miss 
Powell,  New  Zealand;  Mrs.  Barnes,  New  York;  Mrs.  Stevens,  Maine;  Mrs. 
Barney,  Rhode  Isle ;  and  Miss  Parrish,  Illinois ;  who  spoke  for  Japan  and 
Burmah. 

Children  and   Education  Section, 

at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance,  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Smith,  whose  experience  in  regard  to  the  commeacement  and 
carrying  on  of  the  School  Work  for  Temperance  during  the  past  forty  years 
made  him  the  most  suitable  chairman  for  the  sitting,  Mr.  W.  Chandos 
Wilson,  Manchester,  acted  as  convener.  After  a  few  opening  remarks  by  the 
Chairman,  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  "The  Effect  of  Drunkenness  on  Juvenile  Crime,"  by  Miss  Rose  M. 
Barrett,  Dublin. 

2.  "  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Canada,"  by  Mr.  John  Miller, 
B.A.,  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Edwards. 

3.  "The  Present  Crisis  in  America,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  read  by 
Mr.  F.  Adkins. 

4.  Address  from  France  by  Dr.  Legrain,  whose  remarks  were 
interpreted  by  Dr.  Boissier,  of  Paris. 

5.  "Temperance  Teaching  in  Swiss  Schools,"  by  Prof.  Hercod. 

6.  "The  Temperance  Movement  among  Dutch  Teachers,"  by  M.  Don, 
read  by  the  Convener. 

7.  "  A  Paper  by  Mr.  Rasmussen  of  Denmark,  read  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
TurnbuU,  of  Bristol. 

8.  "  Temperance  Instruction  in  Swedish  Colleges  and  Schools,"  by 
M.  Oscar  Petersson,  read  by  the  Convener. 

9.  A  paper  from  Finland,  contributed  by  Dr.  M.  Johnsson. 
Immediately   upon    the   conclusion   of    the    reading   of    the    papers,    a 

Norwegian  delegate,  Madame  Froelhinch,  asked  permission  to  dispute  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Petersson  in  his  paper,  and  to  say  that  the  text- 
books ordered  by  the  Government  were  to  her  knowledge  being  used  in  the 
normal  schools,  and  that  the  Government  was  being  faithfully  carried  out. 
Herself  a  normal  school-teacher,  she  graphically  described  the  character  of 
Temperance  instruction  given.  Madame  Helenius,  of  Finland,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Chairman,  also  addressed  a  few  words,  and  pointed  out  that 
several  English  Temperance  text-books  were  in  use  in  the  Finnish  schools. 

The  Public  Services  Section. 

The  section  was  presided  over  by  General  Moncrieff  in  the  absence  of 
Admiral  Alington,  Mr.  Clare  White,  Secretary  of  the  A.T.A.,  acting  as 
convener.  A  paper  on  "Temperance  in  the  Army,"  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Fer- 
gusson,   Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  was  read.     The  Hon.   Conrad 
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Dillon,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association, 
followed  with  an  interesting  resume  of  an  address  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  relative  to  the  circular  from  the  French  Minister  of  War  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  in  canteens  of  brandy,  "  operatifs "  (appetizers)  having  an 
alcoholic  quality. 

Miss  Weston,  who  should  have  read  a  paper  on  Naval  Temperance  work, 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

During  the  afternoon  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Henderson,  and  Committee 
of  the  New  Century  Bazaar,  held  a  reception  in  the  Music  Saloon  of  the 
Portman  Rooms.  A  fine  display  was  given  by  the  Greenwich  boys  under 
the  care  of  their  officer,  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  the  conductor 
of  the  N.T.  League's  Band  of  Hope  at  the  Royal  Hospital  Schools. 

In  the  evening  the  Great  Congress  Demonstration  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevailing  throughout.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  the  speakers  were:  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Eliot  Yorke,  the  Rev.  Canon  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  George  Gladstone, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Murnane,  Rev.  R.  S.  Joyce  (Melbourne),  Mr.  N.  S. 
Brown  (Kimberley),  Prof.  Hercod  (Lausanne),  Mr.  Chandra  Pal  (India). 

THURSDAY'S   PROCEEDINGS. 

Legislation.     Native  Races.     Foreign.     IVIorning  Session. 

The  President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  was  Mr. 
John  Colville,  M.P.,  who  in  his  opening  remarks,  urged  the  wisdom  of 
Temperance  reformers  not  committing  themselves  to  support  any  particular 
political  party,  but  welcoming  reform  from  whatever  side  of  the  House  it 
might  come,  if  it  were  likely  to  effect  a  real  and  permanent  improvement. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

1.  "The  Province  of  Legislation  in  Temperance  Reform,"  by  the  Rev. 
Principal  Hutton,  D.D.,  read  by  Mr.  A.  Bennet,  H.C.R. 

2.  "  The  Lessons  taught  by  Legislation  for  the  Promotion  of  Temper- 
ance," by  Mr.  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P. 

3.  "  The  Position  and  Prospect  of  Legislation  in  Countries  recently 
Visited,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  G.C.T. 

4.  "  The  Present  Position  of  the  Native  Races  Question,"  by  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  W.  Pelham. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  was  followed  by  a  somewhat  animated 
discussion. 

Legislation  Section.     Afternoon  Sitting, 

Mr.  Bamford  Slack  presided,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  J.  Woodford  Causer  acting  as  convener. 
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The  Chairman  wisely  and  considerately  plunged  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  main  subject  before  the  meeting,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences 
stated  that  no  excuse  was  needed  for  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  It  was 
imperative  to  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  rampant  drinking  evils.  A 
quotation  from  the  majority  report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  proved 
very  apt  and  effective.  He  named  amongst  the  achievements  of  the  Tem- 
perance party  during  the  past  fifty  years — the  creation  of  an  organized  party 
in  the  State,  and  of  a  new  literature,  the  education  of  public  opinion, 
modified  conservative  thanks  of  medical  science,  influenced  statesmen,  and 
influenced  new  life  into  the  Christian  Churches.  These  things  have  created 
a  new  era  of  constructive  reform,  which  demanded  further  education,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  total  abstainers,  and  agitation  until  prohibition  had 
been  obtained  for  the  State. 

Four  papers  followed,  read  by  the  contributors. 

1.  "The  Original  Home  of  Prohibition,  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

2.  "  Prohibition  and  Local  Option  as  applied  to  Great  Britain,"  by  ex- 
Baillie  Selkirk,  J. P.,  Glasgow. 

3.  "Imperial  Sunday  Closing,"  by  Mr.  Arnold  F.  Hills,  D.L. 

4.  "The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  and  Lord  Peel's 
Report,"  Mr.  E.  Stafford  Howard,  C.B.,  J. P. 


The  Native  Races  Question. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Bart,  M.P.  was  chairman  of  this  section,  and  Dr.  C. 
F.  Harford  Battersby,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Native  Races  Committee, 
acted  as  convener. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  address,  said  he  believed  that  the  Com- 
mittee's eiforts  had  done  something  even  at  home.  Public  opinion  was 
bearing  more  strongly  on  the  cause  of  Temperance,  but  there  were  great 
vested  interests.  The  united  committee  was  a  quiet  and  not  a  pushing  com- 
mittee, and  had  shown  tact  and  judgment  in  approaching  governments.  As 
regards  the  British  Government,  it  had  great  success,  and  other  governments 
were  being  influenced.  A  great  point  was  its  being  undenominational  and 
non-political.  A  good  step  had  been  to  get  the  duty  raised,  but  this  was  not 
enough.  The  Royal  Niger  Co.  had  done  well,  and  General  Lugard  was 
strongly  enforcing  a  similar  law.  In  South  Africa  Khama  has  done  well, 
but  more  must  be  done  when  a  settlement  comes.  In  the  Soudan  liquor  was 
to  be  kept  from  the  natives. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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Garden  Party  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  Garden  Party  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Temple  at  Lambeth  Palace,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  a  greatly  interested  company. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  pleasant  reunion  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lile, 
C.C,  D.L.,  and  Mrs.  Lile  to  meet  the  W.W.C.T.U.  delegates,  who  were 
en  route  to  Edinburgh  via  the  World's  Congress.  There  was  an  address  from 
the  Lord  Mayor  who  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  Sheriff  and  Lady  Treloar, 
had  accepted  Mrs.  Lile's  invitation.  In  the  evening  also  there  was  a 
Cosmopolitan  Temperance  Meeting  in  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall,  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily  (Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.),  Dr.  Legrain  (Paris),  Fraulein  Hoffmann  (Bremen),  Dr. 
Steenhoff  (Sweden),  Professor  Hercod  (Lausanne),  Mrs.  Trygg  Helenius 
(Finland),  C.  J.  Millar  (Canada),  Rev.  Mr.  Solomons  (Gold  Coast),  Rev.  H. 
J.  Brett  (Melbourne),  Dewar  Pundit  Nath,  and  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  (India). 
The  meeting  closed  with  the  National  Anthem 


FRIDAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 
Methods  and  Statistics, 

Morning  Sitting. 

Miss  M.  E.  Docwra  presided  and  the  following  papers  were  read  :  "  The 
Place  of  Literature  in  Modern  Temperance  Work,"  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Sherlock;  "The  True  Principles  of  Propaganda,"  by  Mr.  Guy  Hayler;  and 
"Abstinence  as  a  Factor  in  promoting  Health  and  Longevity,"  by  Mr.Edward 
Wood,  J. P.  Dr.  Henry  also  gave  an  address  on  the  work  of  the  American 
Anti-Saloon  League.  The  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D.,  then  delivered  his 
address  on  "  The  Call  of  the  New  Century  to  Temperance  Workers." 

Miss  Docwra  moved — "That  it  be  referred  to  Dr.  Clifford  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  to  formulate  a  brief  call  to  Temperance 
Workers  based  upon  Dr.  Clifford's  Address."  —Mr.  G.  Hayler  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  "  a  call,"  which  would  imply  that  the  Congress  approved  of  the 
municipalisation  of  public  houses. — Dr.  Clifford:  My  contention  was  that 
we  should  eliminate  all  individual  interest  arising  from  the  drink  trade. — A 
Delegate :  And  municipal  interest  too. — (Hear,  hear.) — After  further  discussion 
Dr.  Clifford  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  omit  his  references  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  private  gain  from  the  trade  and  its  municipalisation. — The  resolution 
was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Discussion  on  the  papers  read  followed,  after  which  the  session  closed. 
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Afternoon  Sittings. 
Mr.  William  Wightman,  J. P.,  presided  over  the  section  on  Methods, 
reading  a  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Propaganda  in  International,  National 
Local,  and  Individual  Effort."  This  was  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  W.  W- 
Turnbull,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Temperance  League,  on  "  The  Latest 
Developments  in  Organization";  one  from  Mr.  Beresford  Adams,  on  "  A 
Return  to  Old  Ideals";  one  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Williams,  on  "The  Social 
Institute  as  a  Factor  in  Temperance  Reform";  and  one  from  Miss  Wilber- 
force,  on  "Young  People's  Clubs  as  a  Temperance  Agency." 

In  the  Statistics  Section  Mr.  William  Bingham  was  President,  who 
gave  an  address,  after  which  a  paper  was  read  on  "  Some  Unrecorded 
Statistics,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Goulding,  F.S.S. 

The  remaining  sitting  was  devoted  to  subjects  adjourned  from  previous 
days,  and  to  the  formal  concluding  business  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  W,  E.  A.  Axon,  LL.D.,  presided,  and  the  following  papers  were 
read: — "Temperance  in  connection  with  Railway  System,"  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Allison,  M.P.,  read  by  the  Honourable  Conrad  Dillon  "  ;  "  World's  Women 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  "  by  Miss  Agnes  Slack  "  ;  "  The  Liquor  Traffic 
in  South  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Theo.  Schreiner,  read  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Brown 
(Kimberley). 

After  discussion,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  those  who  travelled  much 
by  railway  would  feel  a  good  deal  more  secure  if  they  knew  that  the  different 
railway  systems  were  worked  by  sober  men.  Adverting  to  Miss  Slack's 
paper,  he  said  that  if  the  nineteenth  century  had  done  nothing  else  for 
Temperance  it  had  done  this  one  great  and  important  thing.  It  had  intro- 
duced woman  into  one  of  her  most  useful  spheres  of  activity — that  of 
recruiting  agent  and  missionary  in  the  great  cause  of  Temperance.  (Applause). 
With  respect  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  South  Africa,  it  was  very  interesting  to 
know  that  in  what  was  the  Orange  Free  State  they  had  made  so  much 
greater  progress  than  we  had  at  home.  One  of  the  benefits  that  England 
received  from  her  Colonies  was  that  her  sons  and  daughters  beyond  the  seas 
showed  greater  courage,  and  he  would  say  greater  wisdom,  in  dealing  with 
many  social  questions  that  we  apparently  were  afraid  to  touch.  We  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  the  colonies  and  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the 
United  States,  and,  as  they  had  heard  that  afternoon,  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  what  was  the  Orange  Free  State.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Closing  Session. 

At  the  closing  of  the  session  a  letter  was  read  from  Vienna  in  reference 
to  the  International  Congress  to  be  held  there  from  the  gth  to  the  14th  of 
April,  1901, 
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A  communication  was  also  submitted  by  Dr.  Legrain  from  M.  Le  Conte 
Scazinski,  Director  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  in  Warsaw,  respecting 
the  publications  issued  for  carrying  out  the  Monopoly  system,  now  existing 
in  Russia. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Joyce,  of  Melbourne,  seconded  by  Miss 
de  Levelege,  of  Leige,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  the  Committee  and  its 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  the  readers  of  papers,  the  Conveners  and  other 
officers,  for  their  services  in  connection  therewith." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Bingham,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Skinner, 
supported  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  unanimously  adopted,  "  That  the  delegates 
and  members  of  the  World's  Temperance  Congress  desire  to  express  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press  for  their  excellent  services 
in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress." 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Congress  send  to  Mr.  Robert  Rae  their 
hearty  good  wishes  and  grateful  appreciation  of  his  work  for  the  Temperance 
cause. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  then  closed. 


In  the  afternoon  a  Special  Demonstration  in  Methods  and  Propaganda, 
showing  the  value  of  the  Optical  Lantern  in  Temperance  teaching,  was  given 
in  the  Theatre  by  aid  of  the  electric  lantern,  by  Mr.  Judson  Bonner,  of  the 
U.K.B.H.U. 

A  large  company  of  members  and  delegates  attended  the  Luncheon,  by 
invitation  of  Sir  George  Williams,  the  venerable  President  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  were  much  delighted  with  the  occasion. 


The  Lord   Mayors  Reception. 

The  "  crowning  event  "  of  the  week  was  what  some  of  our  foreign  friends 
designated  the  reception  which  took  place  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday 
night.  Some  750  guests  attended  and  presented  a  brilliant  appearance  as 
they  filed  passed  and  shook  hands  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress, 
who  were  attended  by  the  Mace  and  Sword  Bearers,  and  supported  by  the 
Honorary  Stewards,  led  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lile,  C.C,  D.L.,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  occasion.  During  refreshments  the  Blue  Viennese  Band 
discoursed  sweet  music.  Between  the  two  parts  of  an  excellent  vocal 
programme  provided  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hawkins,  of  the  City  Temple,  Mr.  Lile 
called  upon  the  Hon.  Conrad   Dillon  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Host 
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and  Hostess,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Joshua  Baily  aud  Mrs.  Stevens 
(U.S.A.),  Mr.  J.  H.  Brake,  MX. A.  (Victoria),  and  Dr.  and  Madame  Legrain 
(France). 


On  Saturday  afternoon  Lady  Battersea  was  "At  Home"  to  the  foreign 
and  colonial  friends,  a  number  of  whom  responded  to  her  ladyship's  kind 
invitation,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their  visit  to  the  beautiful  "  Surrey  House," 
Marble  Arch,  over  which  they  were  allowed  to  roam  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

During  the  week  the  members  and  delegates  frequently  visited  the 
exhibition  in  charge  of  Mr.  Judson  Bonner,  convener  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  and  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Visits  and  Excursions  Committee  for  seeing  the  leading 
landmarks  in  and  near  London,  which  visits  were  in  several  cases  personally 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Committee. 
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E8  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SOCIETIES 

REPRESENTED    AT    THE    CONGRESS 


WITH    THE 


NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES  APPOINTED  BY   EACH. 


BRITISH    SOCIETIES. 

Aberdeen  Temperance  Society 
AccRiNGTON  Temperance  Society 
Abmy  Temperance  Association.  . 

Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Association 

Barnet  Branch  N.B.W.T.A 

Bath  Temperance  Association  . . 
Bedfordshire  United  Temperance  Council 
Bible  Temperance  Association 
Birmingham  Temperance  Society 
Birmingham,  Warwickshire  and  District  Women 

Union 

Bristol  Temperance  Society    . . 

British  Medical  Temperance  Association    . . 

British  Temperance  League    . . 

Brook  Green  Branch  W.T.A.U. 

Calne  Temperance  Society       . . 
Canterbury  Diocesan  C.E.T.S... 
Cardiff  and  District  Temperance  and  B.H.U. 
Cardiff  District  I. O.K.  . . 
Chelsea  Temperance  Society   .. 
Chester  Christian  Temperance  Society 
Christian  Workers'  Lodge  I.O.G.T..     London 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society    . . 

Clapham  Branch  W.T.A.U 

Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Association 
Colonial  Missionary  Society  . . 
Croydon  Branch  N.B.W.T.A.     . . 

Darlington  Temperance  Society 

Derby  Temperance  Society 

Derby  Diocesan  Branch  C.E.T.S. 

Direct  Veto  Electoral  Association.     Western 

Dorset  and  S.  Counties  Temperance  Association 

Dover  Temperance  Council 

Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society 

Dudley,  Sedgley  and  District  B.H.U 

Durham  County  District  I.O.R. 


East  Dulwich  Branch  N.B.W.T.A. 

Edinburgh  B.H.U. 

Essex  District  Lodge  I.O.G.T. 

Essex  Hall  Temperance  Association 

Exeter  Total  Abstinence  Society  and  Band  op  Hope  U 


Temperance 


DELEGATES 

1 

3 
6 

3 
1 
3 
6 
1 
3 

1 
1 
6 
10 
1 

1 
6 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
10 
3 
3 
3 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 

3 
6 
3 
3 
1 
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BRITISH     SOCIETIES— confMMferf. 

FiTZBOY  Teetotal  Association.     London 

FoBEST  Hill  Branch  N.B.W.T. A 

Feee  Methodist  Temperance  League 
Feiends'  Tempeeance  Union     . . 

Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union 
Gloucester  Temperance  Society 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  I.O.G.T.     . . 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  I.O.G.T.    . . 

Hackney  and  East  Middlesex  B.H.U. 
Hackney  Local  Option  Union  . . 
Halifax  Temperance  Society.. 
Hampshire  and  Isle  of  "Wight  B.H.U. 
Heets  Band  of  Hope  Union 
Hibernian  Band  of  Hope  Union 
HiTCHiN  Total  Abstinence  Society     , . 
Hoxton  Hall  Gospel  Temperance  Society 
Huddersfield  Temperance  Society    . . 

Independent  Oedee  of  Bechabites    . . 

Inteenational  Supreme  Lodge  I.O.G.T. 

Ieish  Temperance  League 

Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  op  Intemperance 

Irish  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Intemperance 

Irish  Women's  Temperance  Union 

Kent  County  Temperance  Federation 
Kettering  and  Distbict  B.H.U. 

Lancashire  AND  Cheshire  B.H.U. 

Lees  and  Eapee  Ted stees 

Leicester  Temperance  Society 

Leicestershire  and  District  Temperance  Union.. 

Leicester  District  Lodge  I.O.G.T.    .. 

Leytonstone  T.A.  Societies  Union     . . 

Lincoln  Temperance  Society    . . 

London  Auxiijaey  U.K.A. 

London  Diocesan  Beanch  C.E.T.S. 

London  Geand  Division  Sons  of  Temperance 

London  Temperance  Hospital  . . 

London  United  Temperance  Council 

Manchester  Diocesan  C.E.T.S. 

Manchester,  Salfoed  and  Distbict  Tempeeance  Union 

Maeylebone  B.H.U. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Tempeeance  and  B.H.U. 

Midland  Temperance  League  . . 

National  Temperance  League.  . 

National  Temperance  Federation 

National  British  Women's  Temperance  Association 

National  United  Temperance  Council 

National  Temperance  Caterer's  Association 

National  Conservative  and  Unionist  Temperance  Association 

National  Commercial  Temperance  League  . . 

National  Temperance  Choeal  Union 


delegates 

1 

3 
3 
8 

3 

3 

10 
10 

1 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
3 


10 

10 

10 

3 

8 


10 
10 
10 
6 
3 
1 
3 
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BRITISH     SOCIETIES — continued,  delegates 

National  Association  op  Official  Temperance  Advocates 

Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  Committee         . .  . .  . .  3 

New  Church  Temperance  Society      . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Newcastle  Temperance  Society          . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Gospel  Temperance  Union  . .  . .  3 

Northampton  W.T. A.  U.    ..          ..         ..          ..         ..  ..  ..  3 

North  of  England  Temperance  League       . .         • .  . .  . .  6 

Northern  Association  of  Temperance  Advocates  . .  . .  3 

Nottingham  Temperance  Federation           . .         . .  . .  . .  3 

Nunhbad  Branch  N.B.W.T.A 3 

Nurses'  National  Total  Abstinence  League          . .  . .  . .  3 

Pedmore  Branch  C.E.T.S 1 

Plymouth  Temperance  Electoral  Association     . .  . .  . .  3 

Post  Office  Total  Abstinence  Society         . .          . .  . .  . .  3 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England  T.A.S.     . .          . .  . ,  . .  6 

Primitive  Methodist  Temperance  Society  . .         . .  . ,  . .  3 

Railway  Temperance  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  ..  ..  1 

Reading  Temperance  Society  . .          . .          . .          . .  . .  . .  3 

Richmond  Branch  N.B.W.T.A 1 

Rochester  Branch  W.T.A.U.    . .         . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Rose  of  Surrey  Division,  Sons  of  Temperance     . .  . .  . .  1 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice  Temperance  Society       . .  . .  . .  3 

Scottish  Temperance  League  . .         . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  10 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association          . .         . .  . .  . .  6 

Scottish  Band  of  Hope  Union.  .         ..         ..         ..  ..  ..  1 

Scottish  Christian  Union  N.B.W.T.A.           . .         . .  . .  . .  10 

Sheffield  Sunday  School  B.H.U 3 

Sheffield  and  District  Auxiliary  U.K. A.   . .         . .  . .  . .  3 

Sheffield  Temperance  Association  . .         . .          . .  . .  . .  3 

Society  op  Temperance  Ironsides       . .         . .          . .  . .  . .  3 

Southampton  and  District  Temperance  Council  . .  . .  . .  6 

Southampton  Centre  W.T.A.U.            . .          . .          . .  . .  . .  3 

South  Bucks  AND  East  Berks  B.H.U.            ..         ..  ..  ..  1 

Southend-on-Sea  Temperance  League          . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

South  Metropolitan  Temperance  Society  . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Suffolk  United  Temperance  Council           . .          . .  . .  . .  1 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  Temperance  Council.  .  . .  . .  3 

Temperance  Committee,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  . .  10 

Temperance  Permanent  Building  Society  . .         . .  . .  . .  10 

United  Kingdom  Alliance         . .         . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  10 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union          . .         . .  . .  . .  10 

Western  Temperance  League  . .          ..         ..         ..  ..  ..  6 

Willesden  Branch  N.B.W.T.A.           . .          . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Wiltshire  United  Temperance  Council      . .         . .  . .  . .  3 

Winchester  Diocesan  Branch  C.E.T.S.        ..         ..  ..  ..  1 

Wisbech  Branch  N.B.W.T.A.    ..          ..         ..         ..  ••  ..  1 

Wolverhampton  Temperance  Society           . .         . .  . .  . .  3 

Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union      . .         . .          .  •  . .  . .  10 

Workhouse  Drink  Reform  League    . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Yorkshire  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  .  •  . .  6 

Young  Abstainers'  Union          . .         . .         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 

Y.W.C.A.  Total  Abstinence  Branch  . ,         . .         . .  . .  . .  1 
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AMERICAN    AND    COLONIAL. 

American  Association  foe  the  Study  and  Cuee  of  Inebriety 

American  jMedical  Tempeeance  Association 

Ameeican  Anti-Saloon  League  . . 

Amriisae  (India)  Temperance  Society 

Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association 

Auckland  Prohibition  League 

Burma  W.C.T.U 

Grand  Division  Sons  of  Tempeeance,  Connecticut 
Grand  Division  Sons  of  Tempeeance,  Ontaeio 
Geand  Lodge  of  Georgia 

Melbourne  Diocesan  C.E.T.S.  . . 
Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society 

National  Temperance  Society,  New  Yoek  . . 
New  South  Wales  Alliance    . . 
New  Zealand  Alliance  . . 

Tempeeance  Association  of  Friends  op  Philadelphia 

Victorian  Alliance,  Melbourne 
ViCTOEiAN  District  I.O.E. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Australasia 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  op  Victoria 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  India 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  New  Zealand 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Rhode  Island 
World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union    . . 

CONTINENTAL. 

Anti-Alcoholic  League  op  Switzerland 
Anti-Alcoholic  League  of  Belgium  . . 

Bremen  ilissiGKEiT  Verein 

DaNMARKS  TORLOGE  I.O.G.T. 

De  Matigheidoverienden,  Antwerp  . . 
Dbutscher  Vereingegen,  Missbranch 

Friends  of  Temperance  National  Society  of  Finland 

General  Danish  Temperance  Society,  I.O.G.T. 
Grand  Lodge  op  Iceland 
Grand  Lodge  op  Norway 

L'  Etoit  Bleue  Societe  Belge  de  Temperance 
LiQUB  Patriotique  contra  l'  Alcoolism,  Brussels 

National  Temperance  Society,  Finland 

Societe  Francaise  de  Temperance  de  la  Croix-Bleub 
Swedish  Temperance  Society,  Stockholme.. 

SVENSKA  NyKTERHETS  SaLLSKAPET 

Swedish  Universities  and  Schools  Temperance  Societies 
Union  Francaise  Anti-alcoolique 


DELEGATES 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 


1 

1 

10 
1 
1 


1 
6 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
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Abbey,  John,  Norwich. 
Ackerraan,  D.  W.  B.,  Reading. 
Accrington,  Mayor  of,  Accrington. 
Adams,  Beresford,  Chester. 
Adamson,  Robert  H,,  London. 
Adkins,  Frank,  London. 
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Cl)c  Ccmpcrance  Recora. 

Which  is  recognised  as  the  most  important  general 
paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Temperance 
movement  and  is  the  ofl&cial  organ  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  is  sent  regularly  to  all  subscribers 
to  the  funds  of  lo/-  and  upwards ;  to  a  large  circle  of 
foreign  and  colonial  correspondents,  and  to  official  workers 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  should  be  read  by  everybody 
who  desires  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the 
Temperance  question. 
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